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NtniB 71 Tuesdw, Noumler 30, 1750 

I iterc quo^ propero pauper nfct uiif s ennu 
Da xentam, properat vttcrc nemo taUit Maut 

True Sir, to li%e I baste jour pardon give 

lor tell me ^vlio makes baste enough to live ? T Levms 

M any words and sentences are so frequently 
iictrd m the mouliis of men, tint a su- 
perficial obscrvci IS inclined to believe, that they 
must contain some pninary principle, some great 
rule of action, ^^lllch it is proper always to have 
present to the attention, and by uhich the us.- of 
every hour is to be adjusted Yet, if t\e consider 
the conduct of thoso sententious philosophcis, it mil 
often be found that they repeat tlicso iiphonsms, 
merely because they have souiewheie heard them, 
because they ha\e nothing else to say oi becauiC 
they think veneration gained by such appeal anccs of 
wisdom, but that no ideas are annexed to the noids, 
VoL V B and 
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and that, accoiding to the old blunder of the fol- 
loweis of JmlotlCy their souls aic mere jupcs or 
organs, which tiansmit sounds, but do not understand 
them 

Of this kind is the m ell-known and wcll-atte>tcd 
position, that life is shoif, which maj he hcaid among 
mankind by an attentive auditor, many times a daj, 
butw'hicli never yet within my icach of ob^civation 
left any impression upon the mind; and pcrliaps, if 
myieadeis wall turn thou thouglils back upon then 
old friends, they will find it dithcult to call a single 
man to remembrance, who appeared to know that 
life, w'as shoi t till he was about to lose it. 

It is observable that Horace, in his account of the 
■characters of men as tiiey arc dn’crsificd by the va- 
iious influence of tune, lemarks, that the old man 
is dilator, ipc longus, given to piociaslination, and in 
dined to extend Ins hopes to a great distance. So 
far aie we genei ally fiom thinking v\ hat we often say 
of the shortness of life, that at the tunc when it is 
necessarily shoitest, vve foiin piO)CcLs vihich we delay 
V to execute, indulge such expectations as nothing but 
a long tiain of events can giatify, and suflei tliosc 
passions to gam upon us which aie only excusable 
in the pi line of life 

These leflections Vi ere lately excited in my mind, 
by an evening’s conveisation witli my fiiend P10- 
spero, who, at the age of fifiy-livc, has bought an 
estate, and is novv contiiving to dispose and cultivate 
it with uncommon elegance His gieat plcasuic is 
to walk among stately tiees, and lie musing in the 
heat of noon under their shade; he is tlieiefoie 
snaturely consideiing how he shall dispose hiS walks 
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and hi3 groves, and has at last determined to send 
for the best plans from Italy, and forbear plantmg 
till the next season 

Thus IS life trifled anaj in preparations to do 
nhat never can be done, if it be left unattempted 
till all the requisites which imagination can suggest 
are gathered together AVhere our design termi- 
nates only in our oivn saUsfachon, the mistake is of 
no great importance, for the pleasure of expecting 
enjoyment is often greater than that of obtain- 
ing It, and the completion of almost every wish is 
found a disappointment , but w hen many otliers are 
interested in an undertaking, when any design is 
formed, in which the improvement or security of 
mankind is involved, nothing is more unworthy 
cither of wisdom, or benevolence, than to delay it 
from time to time, or to forget how much every day 
that passes over us takes away from our power, and 
how soon an idle purpose to do an action, sinks into 
a mournful wash that it had once been done 
M e are frequently importuned, by the bacchana- 
lian writers, to lay hold on the present hour, to catch 
the pleasures witliin our reach, and remember that 
-futurity IS not at our command 

T f h « a*!'! B**« XC s' 1 
V oXAot 0ccr t 

Soon fades the rose once past the fragrant hour# 

The loiterer finds a bramble for a flow r 

But surely these exhoitdtions may, with eqilal 
propriety, be applied to better purposes , it may be 
at le'ist inculcated that pleasures are more safely 
B 2 po tponed 
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postpoilecl than vntuds, and that gi cater lo-s k 
sufFeied by missing an oppoitunity of doing good, 
than an hour of giddy frohek and noi^y inciii- 
ment 

'When Jj(UiLT had lost a tbou‘'<ind pounds, nlnch 
he had laid up loi the crcct'on of a scliool, lie u<^Ld 
ficqucntly to mention the misfoitiinc as an incite- 
ment to be chaiitablc while Gop gives the povvei 
of bestowing, and considcicd hinibclf as culpable in 
some dcsiice foi haviuii left a good action in the 
hands of chance, and sudcFcd )iis benevolence to be 
defeated foi want of qiiicivncss and diligence 

It IS lamented by Jlcmnc^ the h'ained antiqiiaiy 
of O./yb? that this gcnci al loi gctfulnc^s of the fia- 
gihty of life, has rcmaikabiy mteclcd the .'^tmlcnU 
of monuments and iccords, as tiieli cmplo' ment 
consists fust m collecting, and atlcuvauE m aiiang- 
ing 01 abstiacting what hbiaiif> alloid them, they 
ought to amasa no moic than they can digest , but 
when they have undci taken a woik, tliCN go on 
seaiclnng and tumscubing, call foi nev» sujiphcs, 
when they aie aheady ovcibuidencd, and at last 
leave then woik unfinished It n, sav-^ he, the 
business of u good antiquary, as of a good man, to kaic 
mortality aha ays bcfoie him 

Thus, not only in the blumber of sloth, but in the 
dissipation of ill-dncclcd industiy, is the short- 
ness of hfe geneially foi gotten As some men lose 
their horns in laziness, because they suppose, that 
theieis time enough foi the icparation of netrlect; 
others busy themselves in pioviding that no leiifTtli 
pf life may w'ant employment , and it often hap- 
pens, 
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peiib, that slnggishnCbS and actinty arc equally sur- 
prised by the hst summons, and pensh not more 
difTercntly from each other, than the fowl that re- 
ceived the shot'^in her flight, from her that is killed 
upon tlie bush 5 

Among the manj impro\cnients made by the last 
centuries in human knowledge, may be numbered 
the exact calculations of the value of htc, but wliat- 
c\cr may be their use in trathek, thev *:ecm verj little 
to have advanced morality Ihcj liave lutlicrto been 
rather applied to the acquisition of money, than of 
w isdom , the computer refers none of his calcul itions 
to his own tenure, but pcrai^^ts, m contempt of pro- 
bability^to foietcl old igc to himself and believes 
tliat he is marled out to rcich the utmost verge of 
human existence, and sec thousands ind ten thou 
sands fall into the grave 

So deeply is tins t illacy rooted m the heart, and 
so strongly guarded b) hope and fear against the np 
proach of reason, that neither science nor cxpcncnce 
can shake it, and we act ns if hie wcic without end, 
tliough we see and confess its unccitnmty and short- 
ness 

Divines have, witii great strength and aidour, 
shown the absuidiiy of dcla\ing icfonnatioii and 
repentance, a degree ol follj indeed, which sets 
eternit) to hazard It is the same wcakncas, in pio 
portion to the importance of the neglect, to traus 
fer any care, which now claimb our attention, to'a 
future time, we subject ourselves to needless dangers 
from iccidents which early diligence would have oh 
viatcd, 01 p rplex our minds by vain precautuns 
' and make provision foi the execution of designs vn 
113 which 
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which the opportunity once missed nc\cr Mill 
.return 

As he that lives loniiest lives but a little mIuIc, 
every man may be ceitam that he has no time to 
w-aste. The duties of life are commensuiatc to its 
duration, and every day brings its task, ^vhich if 
neglected is doubled on the morrou But he that 
has already ti'ifled aiiay those months and }car5, in 
which he should have labouied, must icmember that 
he has now only a part of tliat of which tlie mIioIc is 
little , and that since die few moments remaining are 
to be considered as the last trust of heaven, not one is 
to be lost. 


72. Saturday, £24, 1750. 

Omnis Aristippum deewt status, ct colo) , ct res, 

Tentantem majora,fcre pra:scntjhns ccquum. lloR, 

Yet Aristippus eVry dress became. 

In ev’ry various change of life the same ; 

And though he aim’d at things of higher kind. 

Yet to the present held an equal min^ Fr wfcis, 


To the RAMBLER. 

^$IR, 

* I^HOSE who exalt tliemselves into the chair 
of instruction, without enquiring whether any 
Will submit to their authority, have not sufficiently 
considered how much of human life passes in little 
incidents, cuisory conveisation, slight business, and 

casual 
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casual amusements , and Acreforo thej Imuc cnilea- 
\ cured only to inculcate tlie more awful mtucs, 
niAout condescending to regard Uiosc petty qualities, 
■nliicli grow important oniy by their frequency, and 
nhich, Uiough they produce no single acts of heroism, 
nor astonish us by great events, yet arc every mo 
ment eterting Acir influence upon us, and make die 
draught of life sweet or bitter by unperccptible instil 
iations They operate unseen and unregarded, as 
change of air makes us sick or healthy, though we 
breathe it widiout attention, and only know die par 
tides that impregnate it by their salutary or malig- 
nant effects 

You have shown yourself not ignorant of the value 
of those subaltern endowments, yet have hitherto 
neglected to recommend good humour to dio world, 
Aough a htde reflection will show you that it is dio 
lalm of being, the quality to which all that adorns or 
elevates mankind must one its power of pleasing 
Without good humour, learning and bravery con 
only confer that superiority v Inch swells the heart 
of the lion in the desert, where he roars without re 
ply, and ravages widiout resistance IVithout good- 
humour, virtue may awe by its dignity, and aina^ie 
by its brightness , but must always bo viewed at a 
distance, and will scarcely gain a friend or attract an 
imitator ' 

Good humour may be defined a h ibit of being 
pleased, a constant and perennial softness of man 
j ner, easiness of approach, and suavity of disposition , 
like that whiiih every man perceives 111 himself, when 
the first transpoits of new felicity have subsided, and 
his thoughts are only kept in motion by a slow sue 
Jl 4 cessibn 
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ccbsion of soft impulses Good-humour is a ‘•talc 
between gayet}' and unconcern, the at! 01 emana- 
tion of a mind at leisure to icg.ud tiic giatihcation 
of anothei. 

It IS imagined by man), that \\hcncacr thn asjmc 
to please, Ihev aic irqmicd to la* men}, and to ‘'how 
the gladness of then souls b) lluhb of plca'^anln, and 
bmsls of laughter But thougls tlicse men may 
be for a time lieard ^\Uh applause and admuatioii, 
thev seldom delight us long. c eujoy them a 
little, and then retire to easiness and good-humour, 
as the e3'C ga^cs a while on cmincncc-> glitlciing with 
the sun, but soon turns aching away to \cuUiic and 
to fioweis 

Gayety is to good-humour as animal pei fumes 
to vegetable fiagiancc; the one oNcipowtis weak 
spirits, and the otlici iccieatis and levius them 
Gayety seldom tails to give some pain, the heaieis 
either strain thcii tacullies to accomp.m} lU tow Cl- 
ings, or aic lut behind in env) and despaii. Good- 
liumoui boasts no faculties which cweiy one docs not 
belieicin his own power, and pleases |iincipall) by 
not offending 

It IS well known tliat the most certain way to give 
any man pleasure is to pcisuade him that you icceivc 
pleasure fiom him, to encouiagc him lo freedom and 
confidence, and to avoid any such appeal ance of su- 
peiioiily as may ovcibrar and depre'^s him ^Vc see 
many that by tliis ait only spend their days in the 
midst of caiesscs, invitations, and civilities , and 
without any extiaoidinaiy qualities or attainments, 
are the univcisal favouiites of both sexes, and tci- 
tainly find a friend in evciy place. The dai lings of 

the 
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the \\orl(l ^MU, indceil, be g,cner\Hy found such as 
excite neither jeilousj nox fc'ir nnd aic not con'll 
dered ns candid ites lor any eminent degree of repu- 
tation, but content themselves with common ac- 
compli hments, uid emlcavour nthci to solicit 
Kindness than to nise esteem theicforc, in assem- 
blies and places of resort, it seldom fails to happen, 
that though at the entrance of ‘;omc pnrliculai per- 
son, e\ery face brightens with gladness, and every 
hand is extended in salutation, yet if you pursue 
him beyond the fii*st exchange of civilitic's, you will 
find him of \cry small impoitancc and only wel- 
come to tie company, as one by whom all conceive 
themselves admired, and with whom any one is at 
liberty to amuse himself when he can find no oUier 
auditor or companion, as one with whom all arc at 
ease, who will hear a jest without criticism and a 
narrative without contradiction, who laughs with 
every wit, and fields to cveiy dispulcr 
There arc many whose vanity always inclmcs them 
^to as Qciatc with those from whom tliey luve no ica- 
son to tear moitification and thcic uc times m which 
the wise and the luowing arc willing to icccivo pvai'C 
without the labour of deserving it, 111 which the most 
elevated imnd is willing to de*>tcnd, and the most 
active to^be at lest All thcretorc arc at some hour 
or ano^hci fond of companions whom they cm en- 
tertain upon easy tcims and v%ho will iclicvc them 
fiom solitude ’ without condemning them to vigi 
lance and cuition ^v’’c are most inclined to love 
when we have nothing to fear, and he that encou 
fages us lo please ourschc^, will not be long with- 
out prcfeiei ce m oui afftetion to tho*!C vvhoseilcarn 
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ing holds us at the distance of pupils, or whose wit 
calls all attention from us, and leaves us without im- 
portance and without regaid. 

It IS lemarked by pimce Henry, when he sees Fah 
staff lying on the gioiind, that he could have better 
spared a better man He was well acquainted with 
jthe vices and follies of him whom he lamented ; but 
while his conviction compelled him to do justice to 
superiour qualities, his tenderness still broke out at 
the iemembiance of Falstaff] of the cheerful com- 
panion, the' loud buffoon, with whom he had passed 
his time in all the luxury of idleness, who had glad- 
ded him witli unenvied meniment, and whom he 
could at once enjoy and despise. 

You may peihaps think this account of those who 
are distinguished foi their good-humour, not very 
consistent with the praises which I have bestowed 
upon it But surely nothing can more evidently 
show the value of this quality, than that it recom- 
iTTiends those who are destitute of all other excellen- 
cies, and procures regaid to the trifling, friendship 
-to the woithless, and affection to the dull. 

Good-humour is indeed generally degraded by die 
chaiacteis in which it is found ; for, being considered 
as a cheap and vulgar quality, w'e find it often neg- 
lected by those that, having excellencies of higher 
reputation and brighter splendour, peihaps imagine 
that they have some right to gratify themselves at 
the expense of otheis, and are to demand compli- 
ance rather than to piactise it It is by some un- 
-fortunate mistake that almost all those w'ho have any 
-claim to esteem or love, press their pretensions witli 
too little consideration of others. This mistake, my 
t ow'n 
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o\sn interest, ns well as my real fm general happi- 
ness, makes me desirous to rcctily, for I liaie a 
friend, iilio, because he knons Ins onn fidelity an^ 
usefulness, is tieier willmir to sink into n companion ' 
I have a iiife nho'c beauty first subdued me, and 
whose nit confimied her conquest, but whose beauty 
non senes no other purpo'e than to entitle her to 
tyaainny, and whose wit is only u'cd to justify per- 
lersencss 

Surely nothing can be more unreasonable than to 
lose tlie will to please, when we am const ions of tlie 
power, or show more cruelty than to ciioosc any kind 
of influence before tliat of kiiidnc's He tlut le- 
gards the welfare of others, should make his iirtuc 
approachable, that it maybe loicd and copied, and 
he dial considers tlie wants nliicli eiery man fcel«, 
or wall tcel, of catema! assistance must rather wish to 
be surrounded bv those tint loie him, than by those 
that admire his cscellencies, or sohcit his faiours 
for admiration ceases watli noicltj, and interest gams 
its end and retires A man whoso great qualities 
want the ornament of supcrficiil attractions, is like 
n naked iiioimtam wiUi iiiincs of go'd, which will he 
frequented pnly till the treasure is Lslnuslcd 

I am, Ac 


PitlJ-OMIDES 
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Numb. 73. Tubsdav, Novcmhcr 27, 1750- 

Sivit*', qunl 0 fnntta rolt^ pua oj>la% 

Qitcc non ulla ttilii,fcr(t{,JfiLtic (ha 0\^n. 

M'hj thinks the fool v itli chihi'sh hope tn*Tr 

What neither is, nor was, nor eVr shall hr ’ 

LrrinNsio'rr 


Toihe RAT^IBLEK. 

SIR, 

1 “^ F you feel any of that compassion Mhich }ou 
lecommcndcd to otheis, you \\ill not disrcgaid a 
case which I hate icason from obscivation to bchc\r 
very common, and winch I bnow by cxpenrncc to 
be veiy miserable And though the quemlons aic 
seldom received nith gicat ardoui of kindness, I 
hope to escape the mortification of finding that my 
lamentations spread the contagion of impatience, 
and pioduce anger ratiier than tenderness I niitc 
not meiely to vent the swelling of my'^ heait, but to 
enquire by what means I may iccovei my tianquil- 
lity, and shall endeavour at brevity m my narrative, 
having long knonn tliat complaint quickly tires, 
however elegant, or however just 

I was born 111 a 1 emote county, of a family that 
boasts alliances with the gieatest names m English 
history, and extends its claimr of affinity to the Tu- 
dors Plantagenets * My uicestois, by little and 
liftle, wasted their patrimony^ till my father had not 
enough left for the suppoi t of a family, vi’ithout de- 

scendmo; 

Cl 
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scending to the cuUiv’atJon of his oun grounds, be- 
in<; condemned to pay three dialers tlic fortunes al- 
lotted them by mj grandfatlicr, uho i** suspected to 
ha\c made Ins mil nhen he was incapable of adjur- 
ing propcrls the claims of liis diildrcn, mul who, 
perhaps without design, enriched hb daughters by 
bcagaring his «on My aunts bung at tlic death of 
tliur father, neither ^oung noi beautiful, nor \cry 
eminent for softness of bchiMOur, were sunbred to 
live unsolicited, and by accumulating the interest of 
their portions gicw c\cry day iichtr and prouder 
!My father pleased luin'‘tlf with forcstting that the 
po'=sc‘'sions of those ladies must revert at lost to the 
hercditar) esUte, and tint liis faniil} imgiit lost none 
of Its dignit}, resolved to Keep me untainted with a 
lucrative employment, whenever therefore I disco 
\cied any mchnalion to live im|)rovcmcnt of iny 
condition, my mother ncvci laded to put me m miml 
of my birth, and chargcil me to do nothing with 
whicli I niiglit be rc]noadicd when I should come to 
my aunts estate 

In all the pup 1 e\ilics of \t\ aliens which want of 
money brought upon us, it was our constant pne- 
lice to have rccour c to lulurily If jiny of our 
nuglibours suijnii'^ed iis m ipp’^arancc we went 
home md contrived an ccjuipagC, with which the 
death of inv aunts was to suppK us If any pur^c 
proud upstart was deficient m respect, vengeance 
was rcfeirtd to the time in which our estate was to 
be repaired We icgistcrcd every act of civility and 
rudeness, enquired tlie numhci of dislics at every 
least, and minuted tlic fuiniturc of cvciy lioiisc, 
that we might, when the hour of niUucnce sliould 

*• come 
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come, be able to eclipse all their splendour, and sur« 
pass all their magnificence 

' Upon plans of elegance, and schemes of pleasure, 
the day rose and set, and the year went round un- 
regarded, while w'eweie busied in laying out planta- 
tions on giound not yet our own, and deliberating 
'whether the manor-house should be lebuilt or re- 
paired. This -was the amusement of oui leisure, 
knd the solace of our exigencies, w'e met together 
only to contrive how our approaching fortune should 
be enjoyed, for in this our conversation ahvays 
ended, on 'p^’hatever subject it began. We had none 
of the collateral interests, which diversify the life 
of others with joys and hopes, but had turned our 
ivhole attention on one event, which we could nei- 
ther hasten noi retard, and had no other object oJT 
curiosity than the health or sickness of my aunts, 
of which we were caieful to procure very exact and 
eaily intelligence. 

This visionary opulence for a wdiile sootlied our 
imagination, but afterwards filed our wishes, and 
exaspeiated our necessities, and my fathei could not al- 
ways restrain himself from exclaiming, that no creature 
had so many lives as a cat and an old maid At last, 
upon the recovery of his sister from an ague, which 
she was supposed to have caught by spaiing fiie, 
he began to lose his stomach, and foui’ months 
afterwards sunk into the grave. 

My mother, who loved her husband, survived him 
but a little while, and left me the sole hen of tlieir 
lands, their schemes, and their wishes As I had not 
enlarged my conceptions either by books or conver- 
gatioij, I differed only fi’oni my father by the fresh- 


ness 
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ness of my cheeks, nnd the vigour of my step, and, 
like him, gave ^^ay to no thoughts hut of enjoying 
the wealth which my aunts were hoarding 

At length the eldest fell ill I paid the civilities 
and compliments which sickness requires witli the 
utmost punctuality I dieimcd cvci^ night of 
escutcheons and while glo\es, nnd enquired every 
morning at an early hour, whcthei llieic were an/ 
news of my dear aunt At last a messenger was sent 
to inform me that I must come to Iicr witliout the 
delaj of a moment I went and heard Iier last ad-« 
vice, hut opening her wdl, found that she liad left 
her fortune to her second siatcr 

I hung mj head , the youngest sister threatened to 
bo married, and every tiling was disappointment and 
discontent I was in danger of losing n reparably 
one third of my hopes, and was condemned still to 
ait for the rest Of part of my Ituourlwas soon 
cased, for the joutli, whom his relations would haNC 
compelled to marry the old lady, aftci innumcnble 
stipulations, articles, and settlements, rm aw a} with 
ilie daughter of his fathci s groom, and in) aunt 
upon this comiction of the perfidy of man, icsoUcd 
never to listen more to amorous addrc&sta 

Ten years longer I drained the shackles of ex- 
pectation without ever suffering a da\ to paiis in 
which 1 did not compute how much mj chamc waw 
improved of being rich to morrow At last the sc 
tond lady died, aftei a short illness, which jet was 
Jong enough to afford her time for the disposal of hep 
estate, winch she gai'a to me alter the deatli of her 
Bister 
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I was now i-clicxed fiom pait of my miser} , a 
laigei foitunc, though not in my ponci, was certain 
and unalienable; noi was tlicie now any dangci, 
that I might at Inst be fiustiated of my lioprs l)y a 
fret of dotage, the hatteues of a chambei-maid, the 
whispeis of a talc-beaicr, oi the ofTiciousnc^s of a 
nurse But my wealth was }ct in icvcusion, ni} aunt 
w'as to be biuicd befoic I could nncige to giandcur 
andpleasuie, and theic wcie }ct, accouhng to my 
father’s observation, nine lives between me and hap- 
piness. 

I how'evei lived on, vuthout any clamouis of dis- 
content, and comfoilcd myself with conouleiing, that 
all are mottal, and they who aic conluiuall} decaying 
must at last be deployed. 

But let no man fiorn this tunc sufici liis felicity 
to depend on the death of his aunt I’lic good 
gentlewoman was vciy rcgulai m hei lo•l^, and 
simple m her diet, and in walking oi siUiiij: ‘-till, 
w'ahing or sleeping, had always in view the pi enerv- 
ation of her health She w as subject to no disoi der 
but hypochondiiac dejection, by which, without in- 
tention, she inci eased my misciies, foi wlicncvci the 
weathci was cloudy, she would take hci bed and send 
me notice that her time was come I w ent w ith all 
the haste of eageiness, and sometimes leccived pas- 
sionate injunctions to be kind to hci maid, and di- 
rections how’ the last offices should be pei foi ined ; 
but if before my anival the sun happened to bieak 
•out, or the wind to change, I met hci at the door, 
or found her in the gaiden, bustling and vigilant, 
with all the tokens of long life. 


Some- 
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Sometimes, lmc\cr, she fell into d»«lcmpcp, and 
IS as thnee given over the doctor, jet ^hc found 
means of slipping through the gnpc of dcatli, and 
after having tortured me three monllis at each time 
with Mo’ent alternations ol hope and tear, came out 
of her chamber without onv other hurl than Uie lo«a 
of flesh, vvhiclnn a few wciJ s she recovered bj broths 
and jellies 

\s most have sacacitj ^uflTicicnt to guess at the dc 
sires of an heir, it was llie constant practice of tliose 
who were open at second Imnd, and endeavoured to 
secure my favour against the lime alien I 'should be 
neb to pay their court bj mforining me that my 
aunt began to droop, tliat she had lately u bad iii^bt, 
that die coughed feebly, and that die couhl never 
chmb Mat/ hill , or, at lcn.1, tint the autumn would 
carrj her oft Thus was I flattered m the winter 
witli (he piercing winds of and m summer, 

wilii the fogs of ^Lptanber But she lived tlirough 
spring and fall and set heat and cold at defiance, till, 
after near half a century, 1 buntd her, on the four- 
teenth of Inst //me, aged ninety tlircc years, five 
months, and bi\ days 

lor two monllis after her dcatli I was rich, and 
wasplca-cd with that obsequiousness and reverence 
which wealth instantaneously procurcs But tins joy 
js now past, and I have returned again to my old 
habit of wishing Being accustomed to give tlie fu- 
ture full powci over my mind, and to sUirt away 
from the scene before me to some expect/ 0 enjoy- 
ment, I deliver up my ‘-elf to the tyranny of every 
desire which laney suggests, and long lor a Uiou- 
sand things which I am unable to procure Money 

VoL V C has 
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has Aiuch less ‘po^vcr than is asciibed to it by 
those that want it. I had formed schemes which I 
Cannot execute, I had supposed events which do 
not come to pass, and the lest of my life must 
pass in craving solicitude, unless you can find some 
remedy for a mind, coriupted with an inveterate 
disease of' wishing, and unable to think on any 
thins but wants, which reason tells me will never 
be supplied 

1 I am, &c. 

CUPIDUS. 


Numb. 74 . Saturday, December 1, 175®* 

Rtxatu) de land scepe cap) ina> IIoii. 

For nouglit tormented, stic for nought toimcnts 

Lli’uinston. 

M en seldom give pleasuie, wdiere they aie not 
pleased' themselves , it is necessaiy, therefoie, 
to cultivate an habitual alaciity and cheei fulness, 
that m whatever state w^e may be placed by Pi evi- 
dence, whether we aie appointed to confci or 
receive benefits, to imploie or to affoid piotection, 
we may secure the love of those with W'hom we tians- 
act For though it is gcneially imagined, that he 
who giants favouis, may spaie any attention to his 
behaviour, and that usefulness will always procure 
friends, yet it has been found, that theie is an art of 
gianting requests, an ait veiy difficult of attain- 
ment that -officiousness and liberality > may be so 
' - - adul- 
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tidulteraled, as to lose the greater part of thcit effect , 
that compliance may pro\oke, relief may haiass, and 
liberality distress 

No disease of the mind can more fatally disable it 
from benevolence, the chief duty of social beings, 
than ill humour or peevishness , for though it breaks 
not out m parovysms of outrage, nor bursts into cla 
mour, turbulence, and bloodshed, it wears out hap- 
piness bv slow coriosion, and small injuries inces- 
santly repeated It may be considered as the canker 
of life, that destroys its vigour, and checks its im 
provement, tint creeps on with hourly depredations^ 
and taints and vitiates what it cannot consume 

Peevishness, when it has been so far indulged, as 
to outrun the motions of the will, and discover itself 
without premeditation, is a species of depravity in 
the highest degiec disgusting and offensive because 
no lectitude of intention, nor softne s of address can 
ensure a moments exemption from afljont and indjg 
nity Millie we are courting the favour of a peevish 
man and exerting ourstlvc in the most diligent ci 
xilit\ an unluckv syllable displeases an unheeded 
circumstance ruffles nnd exasperates, and in the mo 
ment when we congiatuKtc ourselves upon having 
gamed a fnend, oin endeavours me frutrited it 
once, and all our assiduity forgotten m the casual 
tumult of Some trifling uritation 

This troublesome impatience is sometimes no 
thing moic ilian the symptom of some deeper ma 
lady He tha,t is angry without daring to confess 
hia resentment, or sorrowful without the hbertv of 
telling his grief, is too fiequently inclined to give 
rent to the fermentations of his mind at the first pas- 
c 2 sages 
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sagGS tliataie opened, and to let his passions boil 
ovei upon those uhom accident tin on s 111 his wav. 
A painful and tedious com sc of sickness ficquently 
pioduces such an alaiming appichcnsion of the least 
mciease of uneasiness, as keeps the soul peipetually 
on the watch, such a restless and incessant solicitude, 
as no caie 01 tendcincss can appease, and can only 
be pacified by the cine of the distemper, and the re- 
moval of that pain by which it is excited 

Neaily appioachmg to tins weakness, is the cap- 
tiousncss of old age When the stienglh is ciushcd, 
the senses dulled, and the common plcasuies of life 
become insipid by repetition, we aie willing to im- 
pute our uneasiness to causes not wholly out of our 
power, and please oui selves with fancying that we 
suffci by neglect, unkindness, or any evil which ad- 
mits a remedy, lathei than by the decays of natuie, 
'vvhich cannot be pi evented or lepaiied. AVe theie- 
fore levenge oui pains upon those on whom w'eie- 
solve to chdigc them, and too often dine mankind 
away at the time we have the gicatcst need of tender- 
ness and assistance 

But though peevishness may sometimes claim our 
compassion, as the consequence oi concomitant of 
miseiy, it is vcjy often found, wlicie nothing can 
justify or excuse its admission It is fiequently one 
of the attendants on the piospcious, and is em- 
ployed by insolence in exacting homage, or by ty- 
ranny in haiassmg subjection. It is the offspiing 
of idleness or piide, of idleness anxious foi tiifles, 
01 pride unwilling to endure the least obstiuction 
of her wishes. Those who have long lived in solix 
tilde indeed natuially contiact this unsocial quality, 

becausej 

> ^ 
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because, having long had only themselves to please 
they do not readily depirt from their onn inchna 
tions , then singularities thcrcfoic are only blamable, 
hen they have imprudcnlly or morosely vwthdi awn 
themselves fiom the vvoild, but there arc others, who 
have/ without any necessity nuised up this iiabit in 
their minds, by making iinphcit submissivtncss the 
condition of tlicir favour, iml suffering none to ap 
proach them, but those who never spea! but to ap- 
plaud, or move but to obey 

He that gives himsclt ilp to his own fancy, and 
converses with none but such as he hires to lull him 
on the down of absolute authonty, to sooth him witb 
obsequiousness, and regale him with flattery, soon 
glows too slothful for the lahoui of contest, too ten 
der for the aspenty of contradiction, and too delicate 
for the coarseness of truth , a little opposition offends, 
■*i little lestramt enrages, and a little difficulty per- 
plexes him having been accustomed to see every 
thing give way to liis humour lie soon foigcts his 
own littleness, and expects to fmd the world rolling at 
his bed, and all mankind employed to ac ommodate 
and delight him 

TlU iQa had a large fortune bequeathed to her by 
an aunt, whidi made her very cailj independent, 
-and placed her in a otale of supenonty to all about 
her Having no superfluity ot under landing slie 
was soon intoxicated by the flatteucs of hei maid, 
who informed her that ladies, sudi as she, had no- 
thing to do but take pleasure then own wav, that 
she wanted nothing from others, and had Uiciefore 
«o reason to value then opinion, that money was 
every thing, and that tliey who thought tliemseives 
C3 ill 
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ill-treated, should look for better usage among their 
equals. 

Warm uith these generous sentiments, Tctrica 
came forth into tlie world, m iihich she endeavouied 
to force respect by hauglitiness of mien and vehe- 
mence of language , but having neither biith, beau- 
ty, nor wit, in any uncommon degree, she suffeicd 
such moitifi cations fiom those who thought them- 
selves at liberty to return her insults, as leduced her 
turbulence to cooler malignity, and taught her to 
practise her arts of vexation only 1111010 she might 
hope to tyrannize without icsistancc She continued 
from her twentieth to her fifty-fifth year to torment 
all hei inferiours m ith so much diligence, that she has 
formed a principle of disapprobation, and finds in 
every place something to giate her mind, and distuib 
her quiet 

If she takes the air, she is offended with the heat 
or cold, the glare of the sun, 01 the gloom of the 
clouds , if she, makes a visit, the looin in which she 
is to be received, is too light, or too daik, or fui- 
nished with something which she cannot sec '.vitli- 
out avei 31011 Hei tea is never of the uglit soit, the 
figures on the China give her disgust M’hcic theie 
are children, she hates the gabble qf biats, nheie 
there aie none, she cannot bear a place without 
some cheerfulness and rattle If many servants aie 
kept in a house, she never' fails to tell how lord 
Laush was ruined by a numerous retinue , if fev^, she 
1 elates the stoiy of a miser tliat made his conjpany 
wait on themselves She quairelled with one fa- 
mily, because she had an unpleasant view horn their 
windows, \Mth anothei, because the squiri el leaped 

within 
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■\vithin tno yards of her, and nitli 'x third, because 
she could not bear the noise of the paiTot 

Of milhneis and mantua makers she" is the pro- 
verbial torment She compels them to alter their 
•work, then to unmake it, and contrive it after an- 
other fashion, then changes hei mind, and likes it 
better as it nas at first then mil have a small im- 
provement Thus she proceeds till no profit can 
recompense the vexation, they at last leaie the 
clothes at her house, and refuse to serve her Her 
maid, the only being that c-'n endure her tyranny, 
professes to take her onn course, and hear her mistress 
talk Such IS the consequence of peevishness, it can 
be born only uhen itjisclcapucd ^ 

It sometimes happens that too do e an attention 
to minute exactness, or a. too rigorous habit of ex 
amining every thing by the standard of perfection 
vitntcs the temper, rather tti in improves the under- 
standing and tcachca the mind to -discern faults 
with unliappy penetration It is incident likewise to 
men of vigorous imagination to please themselves too 
much with futunties, and to fret because tliose ex- 
pectations arc disappointed which should never have 
been formed Knowledge and genius am often cnc 
mies to quiet, by suggesting ideas of excellence, which 
men and the perform inces of men cannot attain 
But let no man rashl) determine, that his unwilling- 
ness to be pleased is a proof of under'-tanding unless 
Ills superiontv appears from less doubtful evidence, 
for though peevishness may sometimes justly boast 
Us descent troin learning or from wit, it is mudi 
oltener of base extraction, tlie child of vanity, and 
nursling of ignorance 

C4 
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Numb. 75 . Tuesday, December 4 , 1750 . 

Bihgitnr nano, msi cm Tortnna sccunda cfl, 

Qua, siniul vitonuit, pt uvtma qmrgne Jugal. 0 \ id. 

When smiling rorliinc ..I'K'uIs litr golden ray, 

All cro\\d aiouiul to llaltc. and ok) 

But when she tliiiiidcis lioin in ’iigiv skj, 

Our hiciids, 0111 flatteiers, oui hners ( 1 ) Mi'is A. \\ '' 

JotheRAUBhEH 

SIK, 

^ H E diligence tvith which vou cndca\oiir to 
® cultivate tlic knowledge ot natijic, nianncis, 
and lite, will peihnps incline vou to ]iay sonic icfrard 
to tlie obseivations ot one nho has been taught to 
know mankind by unwelcoiiie inloiination, and whose 
opinions aie the lesult, not of solitary conjectuics, 
but of piaetice and expeiience 

I was born to a laigc loitune, and bicd to the 
knmvledge of those arts which aic supposed to ac- 
complish the mindj and adoin the peison of a wo- 
man. To these attainments, w'hich custom and edu- 
cation almost forced upon me, 1 added some volun- 
tary acquisitions by the use of books, and the con- 
versation of that species ot men whom the ladies 
generally mention with teirour and aveision undei the 
name ot scholais, but whom 1 have found a harm- 
less and inotfensive oider of beings, not so much 

* Aftha B’llliams, of whom an account is given in tlie Life of 
Dr Johnson, prefixed to this Edition. . ' C 


Wiser 
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TM’jer tlnn ourseUc*:, but lint they rm) receive as 
^^ell as comTuumcatc knowlcilgc, ami more inclined 
to degrade their own character by cowardly sub 
mission, tlian to oveibcar or oppress us with their 
learning or their vviu 

Erom these men however, if they arc b) kind 
treatment encouraged to t ilk, something may be 
gamed which cmbclhshed w»h elegancy, and 
softtned by modestj will alw ijs add dignitj an^ 
value to female convcisation , and from my acquaint- 
ance wiUi the bookwh part of tlic world I denved 
many principles of judgment and inavims of pru- 
dence, bv which I was enabled to diaw upon myself 
the genenl rcgaul lu every place of concourse or 
pleasure My opinion was the gicat rule of nppio- 
bation, my remarks were rcmcmbticd by Uiosc who 
desired the second degree of fame, my mien was 
studied, my dress was imihited, my letters were 
handed from one fumly to anoUicr, and rend by 
those who copied them as sent to themselves my 
visits were solicited as honours, and multitudes 
boasted of an intimacy with Melissa who Ind only 
seen me by accident, and whose familnrity had never 
piocctdcd beyond the exchuigc of a compliment, or ^ 
return of a courtesy 

I shall male no scruple of confessing tint I was 
pleased with this umvcisal veneration, bccauso I al- 
ways consideicd it as pud to my mtrinsiek qualities 
and insepirable merit, and very easily persuaded my- 
self that fortune hid no part m my supenonty 
When I looked upon my gliss, I saw youtli and beauty, 
with health that might give me leason to hope their 

continuance. 
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continuance, Mlien I examined niy mind, I found 
some stienglh of judgment, and feiLility of fancy; 
and uas told that eveiy action was grace, and that 
every accent u as persuasion 

In this manner my life past like a continual 
tiiumph amidst acclamations, and envy, and court- 
ship, and cai esses to please Mdihsa was the gcneial 
ambition, and eiciy stiatagem of aitful flattery \\ as 
V piaclised upon me To be flattered is grateful, even 
when Ave know that oui piaises are not believed by 
those AAbo pionounce them , foi they piove, at least, 
our power, and shoAV that oui favoiii is valued, since 
it IS purchased by the meanness of falsehood But, 
pel haps, the flatteici is not often detected, for an 
Iionest mind is not apt lo suspect, and no one e\ei ts 
the power of disceinmcnt with much vigour Avhen 
self-love favouis the deceit 

The number of adoicis, and the pcipetual distrac- 
tioa of my thoughts by new' schemes of pleasmc, pre- 
vented me from listening to any of those who crowd 
in multiiudcs to give giils advice, and kept me un- 
man icd and unengaged to my tw ent3'-seventh year, 
Avhen, as I Avas tOAvenng in all the piide of uncon- 
tested excellency, with a lace yet little impaiicd, and 
a mind liouily iinpioving, the failme of a fund, 
in AAhich my money was placed, reduced me to a 
Irugal competency, w'liich alloAved little beyond neat- 
ness and independence 

I boie the diminution of my iiches Avithout any 
outiages of soiioav, or pusillanimity of dejection In- 
(leed I did not know Iioav much I had lost, for, having 
alw'ays heard and thought moie of my AAit and 

beauty, 
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beaut}, thin of mv fortune, it did not sudJenl} enter 
my imaginition, tint Mtlma could sink bcncUli lier 
established nnk uhile her form and hei mind con* 
tinned the ‘^imc , that ■^he could cca«c to ni^c idmira 
tion but b^ ceasing to deserxe it, or fcc.1 any stiole 
but from the hand of time 

It was in my pouer to have concealed the lo s and 
to have mamed, by contmum 4 tlie same ippennncc, 
with all the credit of my onginal fortune, but I 'uns 
not so fir sunk m my own esteem, as to submit to 
the baseness oi fiand, or to desne any other iccom 
mendation tlnn sen c and virtue 1 tUcrctorc dis 
missed my equipage, sold those ornaments w hicli w ere 
become unsuitable to my new condition, and ippcarcd 
among those nath nliom I used lo convcise nith less 
glitter butwitli equ\l«pirit 

I found myself received at every visit, with sor- 
row beyond what la naturally felt for cahimtics m 
which v\c have no pait, and was cntcilanicd with 
condolence and consolation so ficqucnlly rcpeited 
that my fricndb plainly consuUctl rather then onn 
gratification, than iny relief bonic liom that nine 
refused my acquaintance, and foiborc, without uiiy 
provocation, to repay my visits, some visited me 
but after a longer intcival than usual and ertry 
return was still with moic delay, nor did any ot my 
female acquaintances fail to introduce the ineuUon 
of inv miatorlunes, to comp uc my piescnt and for ner 
condition to tell me how miieh it must tiouble me 
to want the splendour winch I became so uell to look 
at pleasures which I Ind Joimcily enjoyed, and to 
sink to a level with those by whom I had been con 

sideicd 
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sidered as moving in a higher spheie, and who had 
hitheito appioached me wnth reveience and submis- 
sion, which I ivas now no longer to expect. 

Observations like these, aie commonly nothing 
better than covei t insults, which serve to give vent to 
the flatulence of pride, but they are now and then 
irapiudently uttered by honesty and benevolence, 
and inflict pain wheie kindness ’s intended, -I will, 
theiefoie, so far maintain my antiquated claim to 
politeness, as to ventuie the establishment of this 
rule, that no one ought to remind another of mis- 
fortunes of which the suflfcrci does not complain, 
and which thcie aie no means proposed of alleviat- 
ing You have no right to excite thoughts which 
necessarily give pain w-nenever they leturn, and which 
pel haps might not have revived but by absuid and 
unseasonable compassion. 

Isly endless train of lovers immediately withdrew, 
without laising any emotions. The gi eater part had 
indeed alw'ays professed to couit, as it is tcimed, 
upon the square, had enquired my foitune, and of- 
fered settlcrnentb , these had undoubtedly a right to 
leiire without censure, since they had openly tieated 
for money, as necessary to their happiness, and who 
can tell how^ little they wanted any other poi tion ^ I 
have always thought the clamours of women unrea- 
sonable, who imagine themselves injuied because the 
men who followed them upon the supposition of a 
gi cater foitune, i eject them when they are discovered 
to have less I have never known any lady, wdio 
did not think wealth a title to some stipulations m 
her favoui . and surely what is claimed by the pos- 
session 
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ses'^ion of monc) IS justlj forfeited bj its lo^s S!ic 
that Ins once demanded a sctllcniLnl Ini allow cd the 
importance of fortune, and when slit c^innot ‘^lioir 
pecuniar} merit, wli} should she tlimk htr chtapcntr 
obliged to purcha«:c^ 

"My lowers were not all contented with silent dc cr- 
tion Some of them retenged the nt^Lct uluch 
the} had formcrl} endured bv wanton nu\ superflu- 
ous insults, and cndea\ourcd to inortif} me, h} pa}- 
ing, m m} presence iho^^ cuilitics to other ladiC'» 
winch were once dciotcd only to me But, as it 
Iiad been ni} rule to treat men nctonlmg to tlic rank 
of their intellect, I had never sufltrLd an} one lt> 
waste his life in su‘5pcn‘‘c, who could hive cmplo}ci! 
It to better pui*posc, and had thticfore no enemies 
but coxcombs, whose rc‘^cntmcnt and respect were 
equally below in} consideration 

Hie only pain wliicli I have felt from degradation, 
IS the Io«s of tint influence which I had nlwa}s 
erted on the side of virtue, in the defence of inno- 
cence, and llic assertion of truth I now find n\ 
opinions slighted 111} «cnlimcnts cril'ci cd and mv 
arguments opposc<l b} Uio«cthit used to Ihlcn to me 
without rcpl}, and strUj^Ic to be fust m cxprc-'>iiig 
ilicir conviction 

Iho female disputants Ime wholly Uiroun off my 
aulhoiit} , and if I endeavour to cnfoicc m\ leosona 
by 111 appeal to the seliolars that happen to be pie^ent, 
the wrctclics are certain to pa} tlicir court b} ‘'Ucii 
fiemg me and my s}stcni to a liner gown, and I am 
every hour in’jultcd with contndietion by cowmd'. 
who could never find till lately that Mf,hbsa was liable 
to crroui 


Theie 
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There a\c two persons only whom I cannot charge 
with having changed their conduct with my change 
of foitune One is an old curate that has passed his 
life in the duties of his piofession, with gicat reputa- 
tion for his knowledge and piety , the othci is a 
lieutenant of diagoons The parson made no dif- 
ficulty in the height of my elevation to check me 
when I w'as pert, and instinct me when I blundcied ; 
and if thcie is any alteration, he is now' more timoi- 
ous lest his fieedom should be thought ludcness Tlie 
soldier never paid me any paiticular addresses, but 
very rigidly obseived all the lules of politeness which 
he is now so fai fiom relaxing, that whenever he 
selves the tea, he obstinately cariies me the fiist dish, 
in defiance of the fiowiis and whispcis of the table 
< This, Mr Rajibcer, is to sec. the xtoihl It is 
impossible for those that haic only known affluence 
and piospciity, to judge lightly of themselves 01 
otheis. The iich and the pow'ciful live m a peipe- 
tual masqueiade, in wdiich all about them wcai bor- 
roived characteis, and w'e only discover m what 
estimation we arc held, when we can no longer gi\e 
hopes or feais. 


I am, &c. 


jMelissa. 
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Sikis uli jniitm 

Palantrs error cerlo tic trarntte pell f 

Hie simslrortuni he dextrortam aUt mvs utrtque 

irror tcdtariu tUudt( yartilus Hot. 

A\ liilc ma?} error dnws m nVmd nslnt. 

1 rom truth 5 lurt pith e-icli tikis his dtMOUs \ca) 

One to the ri^ht one ti the lift recedes 

Althe deluded as e icli f incj leads. CiMtissTOV 

I P i 3 for ever) mnn, ttlnlctcr be Ins clia- 
neter ^uth others, to find reasons for cslcctmnw 
himself, mid therefore censure, contcnijit, or con- 
MCtion of enmes, seldom deprne him of Ins oini 
favour riiosc, indeed who cm <cc onl) cstemnl 
ficts may look upon liim with obhoritncc , but uhai 
he calls himself to his own tiibunal he finds c\ciy 
fault, if not absolutely ciTaced, jtl so much paU 
h ited by the ^oodncas of Ins iiUcntiou nnil the co 
genev of the motive, tint very Utile guilt or turpi- 
tude remains, and when !ic takes a siirvc) of llie 
whole complication of his clniaUcr he di^covcis so 
jiuny latent cvccllencics, so inmj vntucs tint wnnt 
but an oppoitunity to evert thcinsclvt m act mid 
so many kind wi&hes foi univcr&al happiness that he 
looks on him elf as suffering unjustly under the jn 
faniy of single failings, while the general temper of 
his mind is unknown 01 unre^rded 

It is natural to mean well, wlicn only abstracted 
ideas of vntuc \re proposed to the mind, and no pn 
licular passion turns us aside fioui icctiUidc, ami &o 

williu^ 
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'willing IS c\civ ni.in to fliiUci himself, that llie (lif- 
feiciicc between appio\ing laws, and obeying them, 
is ficqucnlly foigoUcn ; lie llial ael-now ledges llic 
obligations of moiabu, and ple.i^-cs lii-> \anity wilii 
cnfoicing them to othci'^, coneliide') Inniselt zealous 
in the cause ofviitue, though he h.i*' no longci any 
icgard to hei pieccjots, than lliey (onfonn to lus own 
desiies ; and counts himself among hci wannest 
loveis, because he piaiscs lici beaut}, though cveiy 
rival steals away his heait 

Thcic aic, however, gicat minibcrs who ha\c hltle 
recourse to the icrincments of speculation, but who 
jctlive at peace amLIi thcinselves, by means which 
rcquiie less undci standing, oi Icb-i attention W hen 
their hearts aic btuthciicd with the consciousness of 
a Clime, instead of seeking for some icmedy with- 
in themselves, they look lound upon the ic^'t of 
mankind, *to hnd othci ^ tainted w ith tlic same uuilt ' 
they please themselves with obseivmg, that they 
’ liavenumbeis on then side, and that, though they 
aie hunted out fioin the society of good men, they 
aie not likely to be condemned to '^ohtude 

It may be obscivcd, peihaps without evccptioii, 
that none aic so industiious to detect wickedness, oi 
so ready to impute it, as they whose ciimcs aic ap- 
paient and confessed Ihcy envy an unblemished 
reputation, and what they envy they aie busy to de- 
stioy, they aie unwilling to suppose tbomsclvcs 
meaner and moie coil upt than otheis, and thcicfoie 
willingly pull down- from their elevations those with 
whom they cannot nse to an equality No man yet 
was ever wicked without seciet discontent, and ac- 
coiding to the different dcgiees of icmaining viitue, 

or 
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or unettinguished reason, he cither endeh\ours to re 
form ' himself, or corrupt others , titlier to regain the 
station ^^hlch he has quitted, or pioail on others to 
imitate his defection * ^ ‘ ’ 

It has always been considered as an allevntion of 
misety not to suffer alone, c\cn when union and so 
ciPty can conlnbute noUiing to resistance or escape , 
some' xromfort ofl the same kind Seems to incite 
wickedness to -seek associates, though indeed another 
reason may be'gitcn for as guilt is propngated tlie 
power df reproach is diminished, and among numbers 
equally detestable every mdividual may b6 sheltered 
from shame, though not from conscience 

Another lenitive b^ which the throbs of the breast 
are assuaged, is, the contcmphtion, not of the same, 
but of different enmes lie tint cannot justify him- 
self by^his resemblance to others, is ready to try some 
other Expedient, and to inquire what will rise to Ins 
advantage from opposition and dissimilitude He 
easily finds some faults in eveiy human being, which 
he weighs against his own, and easily makes them 
preponderate while he keeps the balance m his own 
hand, and throws in or takes out at his pleasure cir- 
cumstances that make them heavier or lighter He 
then tnumphs in his comparative purity, and sets 
himself at case, not because he can refute the charges 
advanced against him, hut because he can censure Ins 
accusers with equal justice, and no longer fears the 
arrows of leproach, when he has stored his magazine 
of malice with weapons equally «liarp and equally 
envenomed 

This practice, though never just, is yet specious 
6nd artful, when the censure is directed against de 

Voi- V D viatons 
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viations to the contraiy cxlicinc. The man « ho L 
biandcd with co\\ardice, may, witli some appearance 
of propiiety, turn all his force of argument aganwt 
a stupid contempt of life, and in';!! piccipitalion into 
unnecessary dangci. Evciy recession horn temerity 
is an appioach tow aids cow aid ice, and though it be 
confessed thatbra\ciy, like other \-irtues, sUmds be- 
tween faults on cithci hand, yet the place of the 
middle point may alwa3S be disputed, he may there- 
fore often impose upon careless imdci standings, by 
turning the attention wholly fiom himself, and l-ccp- 
ing it fixed invaiudily on the opposite fault ; and by 
showing how' man}' evils arc avoided by his beha- 
■vioui, he may conceal foi a lime those which arc in- 
curred. 

But vice has not always oppoitunitics or address 
for such artful subtcifugcs , men often extenuate 
then own guilt, only by \agnc and general dmrgcs 
upon others, 01 endeavour to gam rest to them- 
selves, by pointing some olhei piey to tlie pursuit of 
censuie. 

Everjf whisper of infamy is industiiously circu 
lated, every hint of suspicion eagerly improved, and 
every failuie of conduct joyfully published, by tliose 
w'hose inteiest it is, tliat the c}c and voice of the 
piiblick should be employed on any lathcr than on 
themselves. 

Ail these aitifices, and a thousand others equally 
vam and equally despicable, aie incited by that con- 
viction of the deformity' of wickedness, fiom which 
none can set himself free, and by an absuid desire to 
separate the cause from the cftects, and to enjoy the 
profit of pimes without sufteiing the shame. jMen 

arc 
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are ■willing to try all methods of reconciling guilt and 
quiet, and when their understandings are stubborn 
and uncomplying, raise their passions agamst them, 
and hope to overpower their own know ledge 

It IS generally not so much the desire of men, sunk 
into depravity, to deceive the world as themselves, 
for when no particular circumstances make them de 
pendent on others, infamy disturbs them little, but 
as it revives their remorse and is echoed to them 
from their own hearts The sentence most dreaded 
IS that of reason and conscience, which they would 
engage on their ^ide at any pnee but the labours of 
duty, and the sorrows of repentance For this pur- 
pose every seducement , and fallacy is sought, the 
hopes till rest upon some new experiment still life is 
at an end , and the last hour steals on unperceived, 
while the faculties are engj^ed in resisting reason, 
and repressing the sense of the Dmne disapprobation 


D 9 
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Numb. 77 . Tuesday, December 11 , 1750 . 


Os dtgmm ceterno nUidum quod fulgeat axtro, 

St mallet laudai c Dcum, cut sordtda monsti a 
^ Prcctuht et hquidam ttmeravtt ermine vocem. Prudent. 

A golden statue such a wit might claim. 

Had God and virtue rais'd the noble flame ; 

' ' 'But ah ' how lewd a subject has he sung, 

‘ "W'hat.vile obscenity profanes his tongue F. Lewis, 

A MO'NG those , whose hopes of distinction, or 
riches, arise fiom an opinion of their' intel- 
lectual attainments, it lias been, from age to age, an 
established custom to complain of the ingratitude of 

1 '^ t i 

mankind to theii instructors,* and the discouiageinent 
which men of genius and study sulfer from 'avarice 
and ignorance, from the prevalence of 'false taste, and 
the encroachment of barhanty. 

Men are most powerfully affected by those evils 
which themselves feel, or which appear before their 
ovra eyes ; and as theie has never been a time of 
such general felicity, but that many have failed to 
obtain the rewards to which they had, m their own 
judgment, a just claim, some offended wiitei has 
always declaimed, m the rage of disappointment, 
against his age or nation, nor is there one ivho has 
not fallen upon times more unfavourable to learning 
than any former centuiy, or who does not wish, that 
he had been reserved in tlie insensibility of non-exist- 
ence to some happier hour, when literary merit shall 
no longer be despised, and the gifts and caresses of 

- , mankind 
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mankind shall recompense the toils of study, and add 
lustre to the charms of svit 

Many of these clamours are undoubtedly to be 
considered only as the hursts of pride never to be sa- 
tisfied, as the prattle of affectation mimicking dis- 
tresses unfelt, or as the common-places of vanity 
solicitous for splendour of sentences, and acuteness 
of remark lYet, it cannot be denied that frequent 
discontent must proceed ,from frequent hardships, 
and though.it is evident, that not more than one 
age or people ican deserve the censure of being more 
averse, fromj learning than any other, yet at all timet 
knowledge mutt have encountered impediments, and 
wit been imortified with contempt, or harassed with 
persecution ' 

It IS not necessary, however, to join ammediatcly 
in the outcry, or to condemn mankind as pleased 
With Ignorance, or always envious of supenour abili- 
ties The miseries of the learned have been related 
by themselves, and since tliey have not been found 
exempt from that partiality with which men look 
upon their own actions and sufferings, we may con 
elude that they have not forgotten to deck their cause 
with the brightest ornaments and strongest colours 
The logician collected all his subtilties when they 
were to be eraplojed m his own defence and the 
master of rhetonck exerted against his adversary all 
the arts by which hatred t, embittered, and indigna- 
tion inflamed 

To believe no man in his own cause, i- tlie stand- 
mg and perpetual rule of distributive justice Since 
therefore, in the controversy between the leirned and 
then: enemies, we have only the pleas of one par^, 

D 3 of 
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of the paity more able to delude our understandings, 
and engage our passions, we must determine our opi- 
nions by facts uncontested, and evidences on each side 
allou cd to be genuine. 

By this procedure, I know not whether the students 
will find then cause promoted, or the compassion 
w'hich tliey expect much increased. Let their con- 
duct be impartially surveyed; let them be allowed 
no longer to direct attention at their pleasure, by ex- 
patiating on their ow n deserts ; let neither the dignity 
of know-ledge overawe the judgment, nor the graces 
of elegance seduce ' it. It will then, peihaps, be 
found that they were not able to produce claims to 
kinder treatment, but provoked the calamities which 
they suffered, and seldom wanted friends, but when 
they wanted viitue. 

That few men, celebrated for theoretick wisdom, 

' live with conformity to their precepts, must be rea- 
dily confessed; and we cannot wonder that the in- 
dignation of mankind nses with great vehemence 
against those, who neglect the duties ivhich they ap- 
pear to know with so strong conviction tlie necessity 
of pei forming Yet since no man has pow-er of 

acting equal to that of thinking, I know- not w-hetlier 
the speculatist may not sometimes incur censuies too 
severe, and by those, w-ho form ideas of his life fiom 
tlieir knowledge of ins books, be considered, as 
worse than others, only because he was expected to 
be better 

He, by whose writings the heart is rectified, the 
appetites countei acted, and the passions repressed, 
may be considered as not unprofitable to the gieat 
republick of humanity, even though his behaviour 

_ ' ' should 
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should not nlwajs cxcmphlj his ruks His instruc 
tions niij difTu'o llieir influence to regions, in nlncU 
It 11 ill not be inquired, wlictlicr the autlior lie alius 
an aler, good or bid , to times, iihcn all Ills faults 
and all his follies shall he lost in forgetfulness, among 
things of no concern or importance to tin. aorld , 
and he tna^ lindlc in thousands and ten thousands 
that flame iihicli burnt but dimly m Iiiiii'clf tlirougli 
the fumes of passion, or Uic damps of cowardice 
Tlie sicious moralist may be considered ns a tapi r, 
by whidi nc arc lighted tliiougli tlie Inbjrinlh of 
complicated passions, he extends his radiance further 
than his heat, and guides all tint arc iiithin lien, but 
bums only tlio^e nho make loo near npproaches 

Tet since good or hami must be rcccned for Uie 
most part* from tlio'e to sshom i\e nre familiarly 
known, he svhose vices oserpouer his sirtuts, m 
tlie compass to nliicli his sices can extend, has no 
reason to complain tint he meets not ssiUi nffccUon 
or veneration, silicn tliose ssitii siliomho passes his 
life are more corrupted by his practice Uinn enlight- 
ened by his ideas Admiration begins iilicre uc 
quaintance cc-ases, and his favourers are distant, but 
lus enemies at hand 

Yet many have dared to boast of neglected merit, 
and to challenge their age for cruelty and folly, of 
whom it cannot be alleged tliat tlicy have endei 
voured to increase tlie wisdom or virtue of their 
readers ITiey have been at once profligate m tlicir 
lives, and licentious jn tlicir compositions , Iiavc not 
only forsaken the patlis of virtue, but attempted to 
lure others after them Tlicy have smoothed tlie 
road of perdition, covered with flowers the tlioms of 
D 4 
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-guilt, and taught temptation sneeter 'note&, 'softer 
blandishments, and stronger allurements. 

It has been apparently the settled purpose of some 
■writers,' nhose powers and acquisitions place them 
high in the lank of literature, to set fashion on ‘the 
side of wickedness, to 'recommend debauchery and 
lewdness,' by‘ associating ' them with qualities most 
likely to dazzle the disicernment, and attract ‘the af- 
fections , ‘ and tO' show innocence and goodness* with 
such attendant weaknesses as nece^saiily expose them 
to contempt and deiisiOn ' ' . > ■ - 

Such natuially found intimates ' am'ong the cor- 
rupt, the thoughtless^' ' and the intemperate; passed 
their lives amidst the levities of 'sportive idleness, or 
the ivarm professions of drunken friendship, and 
fed their hopes viith the -promises of wi etches, whom 
their precepts had -taught to scoff at tiuth. But 
wben fools had laughed away then sprightliness, and 
the languors of excess could no longer' be’ relieved, 
they saw then protectors ' hourly drop away, and 
wondered and stoi med to find themselves abandoned. 
"Whether then companions persisted m wickedness, 
or returned to vntue, they were left equally without 
assistance, for debauchery is selfish and negligent, 
and from vntue the viituous only can expect re- 
gard ' ' ^ i 

It is said by Florus of Catiline, who' 'died in the 
' midst of slaughtered enemies, that his death had beeii 
zllustnousl had it been' suffered for Jus country. Of 
the wits who have languished away life under the 
pressures of poverty, of m the 1 estlesn'ess of sdspense, 
caressed and rejected, flattered and despised, ' as tliey 
were of moic or less use lo those who styled them- 
selves 
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selves their pntrons, it mivht be obsened, tint then 
miseries nould enforce compis'ion, Imd they been 
brought upon them by honesty nnd religion i 

The vMCkedness of n looac or jirofane nitlior is 
more atrocious tlian that of the giddj libertine, or 
drunken ransher, I not onlj becau'-e it extends its 
effects 1 wider, ns la pestilence that taints the mr is 
more destruefno than poison infused in a draught, 
bnt 'beciuisc lit is icommittcd with cool delibomtion 
By the instantaneous violence of desire, a good man 
maj sometimes be surprised i before reflection can 
come Ito hisi aescuo, when illie appetites liaxo 
strengthened itlieir unfluence bj habit, tlicy ore not 
easily resisted or suppressed , but for the fngid villany 
of studious lewdness, fbr_thc_calm malignity of la- 
boured impiety, what apology can be invented’ 
IVhat punishment can bo adequate to the crime of 
him who retires to solitudes for the refinement of 
debauchery, who tortures Ins fancy, and ransacks 
his memory, only that he may leave the world less 
virtuous than he found it, that he may intercept the 
hopes of die rising generation, nnd spread snares 
for tlic soul witli more dexterity’ 

IVhat were their motives, or what their excuses, 
js below the dignity of reason to examine If having 
extinguished in tlicmsclvcs the distinction of riglit 
and wrong, they were insensible of the mischief 
which' they promoted, they dcscrvcd’to he hunted 
Sohn by the 'general compact,' ns no longer par' 
taking of social' nature, if influenced by the corrup- 
tion of pations, or 'readers, “tlidy sacrificed their 
own convictions t6' vanity or inteiest, they were to 
be abhorred with more aenmony than he that murders 

for 
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for pay ; since they committed greater crimes wrlhout 
gieatei temptations. 

Of him, to >whoin much is gi'ccn, much shall he re- 
quired Those, whom God has favouied Mith su- 
periour faculties, and made eminent for quickness 
of intuition, and accuracy of distinctions, inll cer- 
tainly be regarded as culpable in his eye, for defects 
and deviations which, in souls less enlightened, may 
be guiltless But, surely, none can tliink without 
horrour on that man s condition, who has been more 
wicked in pioportion as he had more means of ev- 
celling m virtue, and used the light imparted trom 
heaven only to embellish folly, and shed lustre upon 
enmes. 


Numb. 78. Saturday, Decemhe )' 15, 1750. 

» 


Mors sola fatetur 

Qmntula sjnt homimm corpxiscitla Juv. 

Death only this mysterious truth unfolds. 

The mighty soul how small a body holds. Dii\ den. 

C ORPORAL sensation is known to depend so 
much upon novelty, that custom takes away from 
many things their power of giving pleasure or pain. 
Thus a new dress becomes easy by weaiing it, and 
the palate is reconciled by degrees to dishes which at 
first disgusted it. That by long habit of carrying 
a burden, yve lose, m great part, our sensibility of 
its weight, any man, may be convinced by putting 
on for an hour the armour of our ancestors j for he 

will 
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t\iU scarcely believe that men woul^ have had much 
inchnaUon to marches and battles, encumbered and 
oppressed, as he mil find himself, ivith the ancient 
panoply Yet the lierocs tliat overrun regions, and 
stormed tornis in iron accoutrements, he Knows not 
to have been bigger,' and has no reason to imagine 
them Stronger than the present race of men , he there- 
fore must iconclude, that their peculiar powers were 
conferred only by peculiar habits, and that tlieir fa 
inihanty mth tlie dress of war enabled them to move 
in it "With case, vigour, and agility 

Yet It seems to be the condition of our present 
state, that pain should be more fixed and permanent 
than pleasure Uneasiness gives way by slow de 
grees, and is long before it quits its possession of the 
sensory , but all our gratifications arc volatile, va 
grant,’ and easily dissipated The fragrance of the 
jessamine bower is lost after tlie enjoyment of a few 
moments, and the Indian wanders among his native 
spices without any sense of their exhalations It is, 
indeed, not necessary to show by many instances what 
all mankind confess, by an incessant call for variety, 
and restless pursuit of enjoyments, which they value 
only because unpoose«sed » 

Something Similar, ‘or analogous, may be observed 
in effects produced immediately upon the mind , no 
thing cah strongly strike or affect us, but what is rare 
or sudden ~ The most important events,) wlien they 
become familiar are' no longer considered with won- 
der or sobcnndC and that which at first filled up our 
whole attention, and left no place for any lOther 
thought^ IS soon thrust aside into some ^remote repo- 
sitory of the mind, and lies among other lumber of 
‘ the 
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the memoiy, overlooked and neglected. Thus fai 
the mind 'resembles the bod}^, but here the ‘■imilitude 
is at an end 

The manner in ivhich external force acts upon 
the body is very little subject to the regulation of the 
■will; no 1 man can at plcasuic obtund or invigoiatc 
his senses,' prolong tlie agency of any impulse, or 
continue the presence of any imago traced upon the 
eye, or any sound infused into the car. But our 
ideas ai e more subjected to choice , in e can call them 
before us, and command then stajf, ivc can facilitate 
and promote their lecuirencc, nc can either repress 
tlieir intrusion, or hasten then retreat It is thcie- 
fore the business of wisdom and virtue, to select 
among numberless' objects striving foi our notice, 
such as may enable us to exalt our reason, extend 
our views, and secure our happiness But this choice 
is to be made NMth very little legard to rareness or 
frequency , for nothing is valuable mei ely because it > 
is either raie or common, but because it is adapted 
to some useful M purpose, and enables us to supply 
some deficiency of our nature. 

Milton h^s .judiciously rcpiesented the fatlier of 
mankind, as seized uith honour and astonishment at 
the sight of death, exhibited to him on the mount 
of vision Eoi surely, nothing can so much distuib 
the passions, or< perplex , the intellects of man, as the 
disruption of his union with visible nature , a separa- 
tion from all that has hitherto, delighted or engaged 
him ; a change not only of the place, but the man- 
ner of his being, an entrance into a state not simply 
which he knows not, but which perhaps he has not 
fa:culties to know, an immediate and perceptible com- 

muni- 
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murticatioil ‘■nith Ihc Siiprcmc Being, and, 'I i\hat 13 
above all distressful and altmnmg, the final sentence, 

, and unalterable allotment * f < j j 

Yet we to whom tlie shortness of life has givert 
frequent occasions of contemplating mortality,' 'can, 
wthout emotion, see generations of'men pisSjaivay, 
and are at leisure to establish modes of sorrow ,‘Knd 
adjust the ceremonial of death > We can look upon 
funerd‘pomp las a common ‘spectacle in 'whichiiwe 
have noconceW^ and'turniawruy fromiat taltifles and 
amusements, vnthout dejection of lookji -or mqmctude 
of heart m * m 1 ti 1 j'J ' j 

It IS, indeed, ' apparent from the constitution 'of the 
world, that there must boa time for oilier thoughts; 
and a perpetual fmeditation upon tlic last hour, jhow- 
ever it may become the sohtude of ^a monastciy, is 
inconsistent with many duties of common* life But 
surely the' remembrance of death ought to predomi- 
nate m bur minds, as an Jiabitudl andt settled prm- 
ciple, always oporatmj^ though not always perceiv- 
ed, land our attention should seldom wandenso far 
from our own conditiort, i as not to bcirccallfed and 
fixed by sight of Jan events which must soon, we 
know not how isoon, happen hkew 3 se tb ourselves, 
hnd of which, though we cannot appoTnt the time, 
<sVeimay secure the consequence J u i f i n ( 
Every instance of death may rjustly awalen our 
fears and quicken our vigilance, but its imquency 
so much weakens Ills effect, that ( we are sdidom 
hlarmed 'unless some close tonnexion is { broken, some 
scheme frustrated, or some hope defeated Many 
-therefore iseem to pass on from youth to decrepitude 
'Without any reflection on the* end of hfe^ becau e they 
i -I j arc 
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are wholly involved within themselves, and look on 
others only as inhabitants of the common earth, 
without any expectation of receiving good, or inten- 
tion of bestowing it. 

Events, of which we confess tlic impoitance, ex- 
cite little sensibility, unless they affect us more near- 
ly than as shareis in the common intcicst of man- 
land , that desire which every man feels of being re- 
membered and lamented, is often mortified when we 
remark how little concern is caused by tlie eternal 
departure even of those who have passed tlicir lues 
w'ith pubhek honours, and been distinguished by ex- 
traordinary performances. It is not possible to be 
legarded with tenderness except by a few. That 
merit w'hich gives greatness and renowm, diffuses its 
influence to a w-ide compass, but acts weakly on 
every single breast , it is placed at a distance from 
common spectators, and shines like one of the re- 
mote stars, of w Inch the light reaches us but not the 
heat. The wit, the hero, the philosopher, whom 
their tempers or tlieir fortunes have hindered fiom 
intimate relations, die, without any other effect tlian 
that of adding a new topick to the conversation of 
the day. They impress none with any fresh convic- 
tion of the fragility of our natuie, because none had 
any paiticular interest in their hves, or w'as united to 
them by a reciprocation of benefits and endear- 
ments. 

Thus It often happens, that those who in their 
lives were applauded and admired, aie laid at last 
in the ground without the common honour of a 
stone, because by those excellencies with which 
many weie delighted, none had been obliged, and 

though 
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though tliey had many to celebrate, they had-jnone to 
love them ^ j ii « > 

Custom so far regulates tlie sentiments, at least of 
common minds, that I believe men ,may be generally 
observed togiow less tender as they advance in age 
He, who, IV hen life was new, ‘melted at the (loss of 
every companion, can look m time, without con- 
cern, upon the grave into which his last fnend was 
thrown, and into which himself is ready to fall, not 
that he is more willing to die than formerly, but that 
he is more fami’iar to the death of others, and there- 
fore IS not alarmed so far as to consider how much 
nearer he approaches to his end But this is to sub 
mit tamely to the tjranny of accident, and to suffer 
our reason to he useless Every funeral may justly 
be considered as a summons to prepare for that state, 
into which It shows us that we must some time enter, 
and the summons is more loud and piercing, as the 
event of which it warns us is at less distance To 
neglect at any time preparation for death, is to sleep 
on our post at a siege, but to omit it in old age, is to 
sleep at an attack 1 

It has always appeared to me one of the mobt strik- 
ing passages in the Visions of Quevedo, which stig- 
matises those as fools who complain that they faded 
of happiness by sudden death ** How, says he, 
“ can death be sudden to a being who always jenew 
that he must die, and that the time of his death was 
" uncertain''’ 

Since business and gayetyare always drawing our 
attention away from a future state, some admonition 
IS frequently necessary to rccal it to our minds, and 
what can more properly renew the impression than 

the 
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the examples of moitahty which c\cry day supjdics^ 
The "reat incentive to virtue is the reflection that mc 
must die , it iiill thercfoie be useful to accustom our- 
sehes,' wheneier wc sec a funeral, to coii'^icler how 
soon we may be added to the number of those iihosc 
piobation is past, and whose happiness or misciy 
shall enduic foi cvei. 


Numb. 79. Tubsday, Dccemlcr 18, 1750. 


Tam fitpc nostrum (leapt Tahullum, quid 

Mtians, Aulc^ Smpci bonus homo tiro csl. M\nr. 

You wonder ISe fo little wit. 

Friend John, so often to be bit — 

Hone better guard against a cheat 

Than he who IS a L nave complete F Lewis 

S uspicion, howcvei neccssaiy it may be 
to oui safe passage thiough ways beset on all 
sides by fraud and malice, has been always con- 
sideied, ivhen it exceeds the common measuies, as a 
token of depiavity and coiruption , and a Gj'ccJ: 
wiiter of sentences has laid down as a standing maxim, 
that he 'ioho beheves not arwther on his oath, hiozts 
himself to he 'perjured 

We can foim oui opinions of tliat w’hicli we know 
not, only by placing it in compaiison with some- 
thing that w^e know, wdioevei theicfoie is ovcniin 
wuth suspicion, and detects aitificeand stiatagem m 
every proposal, must either have learned by expeii- 
ence or observation the wickedness of mankind, and 
, been 
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been taught to avoid fnud by having ofteri suffered 
or seen Ircaclieiy, or he must denvc his judgment 
from tlie consciousness of his own disposition, and 
impute to others the same inclinations, which he feels 
predominant m himself 

To learn caution by turning our eyes upon life, 
and observing the arts by which negligence is sur- 
pns^d, timidity overborne, and credulity amused, 
requires either great latitude of converse and long 
acquaintance with business, or uncommon activity 
of vigilance, and acuteness of penetration When, 
therefore, a joung man, not distinguished by Vigour 
of intellect, comes into the world full of scruples and 
diffidence, makes a bargain with many provisional 
limitations, hesitates in his answer to a common 
question, lest more should be intended than he can 
immediately discover, has a long reach in detecting 
the projects of his acquaintance , considers every 
caress ns an act of hypocrisy, and feels nutlicr gratN 
tude nor affection from the tenderness of his friends, 
because he believes no one to have any real tender- 
ness but for himself, whatever expectations this early 
sagacity may raise of his future eminence or riches, I 
can seldom forbear to consider him ns a wretch inca- 
pable of generosity or benevolence , ns a villain early 
completed beyond the need of common opportunities 
and gradual temptations 

Upon men of this class instruction and admoni 
bon arp generally throivn away, because they con- 
sider artifice and deceit as proofs of understanding , 
they are misled at the same time by the two great 
seducers of the world, vanity and interest, and not 
only loolc upon those who act with openness and con* 

VoL y, E fidenco, 
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fidcnce, as condemned by tlicir piinciples to obscu- 
rity and ^^ant, but as contemptible for naiTOwncss 
of comprehension, shortness of vle^^s, and slowness 
of conU ivancc. 

The ^^Olld has been long amused -vvilh the mention 
of policy in pubhek tiansactions, and of art m private 
affairs , tliey have been considered as the cfiects of 
great qualities, and as unattainable by men of the 
common level yet I ha\e not found many perform- 
ances either of ait or policy, tliat required such stu- 
pendous efforts of intellect, 01 might not have been 
effected by falsehood and impudence, VMthout tlie 
assistance of any otlicr poweis To profess what he 
does not mean, to promise what he cannot perfoim, 
to flattci ambition with prospects of promotion, and 
misery witli hopes of relief, to sooth pnde witli ap- 
peal ances of submission, and appease enmity by blan- 
dishments and biibes, can surely imply nothing more 
or gi eater than a mind devoted holly to its own 
purposes, a face tliat cannot blush, and a heai t that 
-cannot feel. 

These practices are so mean and base, that he who 
finds in himself no tendency to use them, cannot 
easily believe tliat they aie considcicd by others with 
less detestation, he therefoie suffeis himself to slum- 
ber 111 falfe security, and becomes a piey to those who 
applaud tlieir owm subtilty, because they know how 
to steal upon his sleep, and exult in the success which 
they could never have obtained, had they not at- 
tempted a man better than themselves, w'ho w as hin- 
dered from obviating their stiatagenis, not by folly, 
blit by innocence. 


Suspicion 
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Suspicion IS, indeed, a temper so uneasy and rest- 
less, Umt It IS >cry ju tly appointed llic concomitant 
of guilt It IS said, that no torture is equal to the 
inhibition of sleep long continued, a pain, to nhich 
the state of that man bears a vdty c\act analog}, uho 
dares nc\er guc rest to his vigilance and circum^pcc 
tion, but considers himself ns surrounded b} «ccrct 
foes, and fears to entrust his children, or his fnend, 
^Uth Uic secret that throbs m liis breast, and the 
anxieties that break into his face To avoid, at tins 
expense, those evils to which easiness and fncnd'-hip 
might have exposed him, is surcl} to buy safetj at 
too dear a rate, and, in the language of Uic Roman 
satirist, to save life by losing all for which a wise man 
would live * 

‘When in the diet of the German empire, as Ca 
meraitus relates, tlic princes were once displacing 
their fchcit), and cacli boa ting tlic advantages of his 
o\vn dominions, one wlio possessed a counliy not re- 
markable for the grandeur of its titic«, or the ferti- 
lity of its soil, rose to speak, and the rest listened 
between pity and contempt, till he declared, m ho- 
nour of his territories, that lie could travel through 
them wiUiout a guard, and if lie was wcatj, sleep m 
safety upon the lap of llic lirst man whom he should 
meet, a Commendation which would have been ill ex- 
changed for the boast of palaces, pastures, or streams 

Suspicion IS not less an enemy to virtue than to 
happiness, he that is already corrupt is naturall} 
suspicious, and he that becomes suspicious w ill quickly 
be corrupt It is too common for us to leant the 
frauds bj which ourselves have suffeied, men who 
* Propter vitam vjvcndi perdere causas 
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arc once peisuadcd that deceit be employed 
against them, sometimes think the same arts justified 
by the necessity of defence. E-ven they -whose virtue 
IS too ^’^ell established to give -w ay to example, or be 
shaken by sophisliy, must yet feel their love of man- 
kind diminished i\ilh then esteem, and giow Ics^ 
zealous foi the happiness of those by ^\hom tliey 
imagine their ow n happiness endangcied. 

Thus -i\c find old age, upon -which susjiicion has 
been strongly impiessed, by long intercom sc wi*li the 
-woikl, inflexible and se\cie, not easily softened by 
submission, melted by complaint, oi subdued by sup- 
plication Fiequent experience of counterfeited mi- 
sciies, and dissembled viiLue, in lime overcomes that 
disposition to tenderness and s\mpathy, whicli is so 
poi\eiful in oui youngei jcais, and they tliat hap- 
pen to petition the old foi compassion oi assistance, 
are doomed to languish without icgaid, and suficr 
for the Climes of men who have foimeily been found 
iindesci ving 01 ungi aleful 

Histoiians aie ccilainly chargeable witli the dcpia- 
vation of mankind, when they i elate without censuic 
those stiatagems of war by which the Mrlucs of an 
enemy aie engaged to his dcstiiiLlion A ship comes 
befoieapoit, weathci -beaten and shalteicd, and the 
ciew imploie the libeity of icpaiiing then breaches, 
supplying themsehes with neccssaiies, oi burying 
then dead. The humanity of the inhabitants inclines 
them to consent, thcstiangcis enter the town with 
-weapons concealed, fall suddenly upon thcii bene- 
factor, destioy those that make icsistance, and be- 
come masleis of the place, they return home iich 
with plundei, and then success is iccoided to encou- 
rage imitation. 


But 
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But surely war has ita laws, and ought to be con- 
ducted with some regard to the universal interest of 
man Those may justly be pursued as enemies to the 
community of nature, who suffer hostility to vacate 
the unalterable laws of right, and pursue their private 
advantage by means, which, if once established, must 
destroy kindness, cut off from every man all hopes 
of assistance from another, and fill the world with 
perpetual su'spicion and implacable malevolence 
Whatever is thus gamed ought to be restored, and 
those who have conquered by such treachery may be 
justly denied the protection of their native country 
\Vhoe\er commits a fraud is guilty not only of the 
particular injury to him whom he deceives, but of the 
diminution of that confidence which constitutes not 
only the ease but the existence of society He that 
suffers by impostuic has too often his virtue more im 
paired than his fortune But as it is necessary not to 
invite robbery by supinencss so it is our duty not to 
suppress tenderness by suspicion , it is belter to suffei 
wrong than to do it, and happier to be sometimes 
clicated tliaii not to trust 
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Numb.'So. Saturday, December as, 1750^ 

1 

Vides ut altd stef mve caAdtdum 
Sovacte, Jiec jam sustineant onus 

Silvas lahorantes IIoR 

Bebold yon mountain’s hoary height 
Made higher with new mounts of snow ; 

Again behold the winter’s weight 

Oppress the lab’ring woods below. Dryden'. 

A S Providence has made the human soul an active 
being, always impatient for novelty, and stiug- 
glmg for soniething yet unenjoyed with unwearied 
pi egression, the world seems to have been erhinently 
adapted to this disposition of the mind , it is formed 
to raise expectations by constant vicissitudes, and to 
obviate satiety by perpetual change. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we find something 
to revive our cunosity, and engage our attention. In 
the dusk of the morning we watch the rising of the 
sun, and see the day diversify the clouds, and open 
new prospects m its gradual advance After a few 
hours, we see the shades lengtlien, and the light^e- 
cline, till the sky is resigned to a multitude of shining 
orbs different from each other in magnitude and splen- 
dour The earth varies its appearance as we move 
upon it , the woods offer their shades, and the fields 
their harvests , the hill flatters with an extensive view, 
and the valley invites with shelter, fragrance and 
floweis 

The poets have numbered among the felicities of 
the golden age, an exempUon from the change of 

seasons. 
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seasons, nnd a perpetuity of spnng , but I am not 
certain tliat in this state of imaginary happiness they 
have made sufficient provision for that insatiable de- 
^mand of new gratifications, nhich seems particularly 
to characterize the nature of man Our sense of 
dehght is in a great measure comparative, and arises 
at once from the sensations which we feel, and those 
which we remember Thus ease after torment is 
pleasure for a timcv and v\e are very agreeably re 
created, when the body, chilled with the weather, 
IS gradually lecovenng its natural tepidity, but the 
joy ceases when we have forgot the cold we must 
fall below ease again, if we desire to rise above it, 
and purchase new felicity by voluntary pain It is 
therefore not unlikely, that however the fancy may 
be amused with the description of regions m which 
no wind is heard but the gentle zephyr, and no 
scenes arc displayed, but valleys enamelled with un- 
fading flowers, and woods waving their perennial 
verdure, we should soon grow weary of uniformity, 
find our thoughts languish for want of other sub- 
jects call on heaven for our wonted round ot sea- 
sons, and think ourselves liberally recompensed for 
the inconveniencies of summer and winter, by new 
perceptions of the calmness and mildness of the in- 
termediate variations 

Every season has its particular power of striking 
the mind The nakedness and asperity of the wintry 
world always fill the beholder with pensive and pro- 
found astonishment, as the variety of tlie scene is 
lessened, its grandeur is increased, and the mind is 
swelled at once by the mingled ideas of the present 
and the past, of the beauties which have vanished 
£ 4 f 
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fiom the eyes, and the waste and desolation that are 
now before them. 

It is observed by Milton^ that he who neglects to 
visit the country in spnng, and rejects the pleasures 
that aie then in their first bloom and fragrance, is 
guilty of sullenness against nature. If we allot dif- 
ferent duties to different seasons, he may be charged 
with equal disobedience to the voice of nature, who 
looks on the bleak hills and leafless woods, without 
seriousness and awe. Spring is the season of gayety, 
and winter of terrour; in spnng the heart of tranquil- 
lity dances to the melody of the groves, and the eye 
of benevolence sparkles at the sight of happiness and 
plenty * In the winter, compassion melts at universal 
calamity, and the tear of softness starts at the wailings 
of hunger, and the ciies of the creation in distress. 

Few minds have much inclination to indulge 
heaviness and sonrow, nor do I recommend i them 
beyond the degree necessary to maintain m its full 
vigour that habitual sympathy and tenderness, which, 
in a world of so much misery, is necessary to the 
ready discharge of our most important duties. The 
winter therefore is generally celebrated as the proper 
season for domestick merriment and gayety. We 
are seldom invited by the votaries, of pleasure to look 
abroad for any other purpose, than that we may 
shrink back with more satisfaction to our coverts, 
and when we have heard the howl of the tempest, 
and felt the gripe of the frost, congratulate each 
other with more gladness upon a close room, an easy 
chair, a large fire, and a smoking dinner. 

Winter brings natural inducements to jollity and 
conversation. Differences, we know, are never so efe 

fectually 
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ftctuallj laid asleep, as bj some common calamilj 
An enemj unites all to whom he threatens danger 
Tlie ngour of svinter brings generally to tlio same 
fire 'ide, tliose, mIio, by llic opposition of inclina- 
tions, or dincrcncc of cmplosancnt, moicd in \-in- 
ous directions througli Oie other parts of tlic jear, 
and Tvhen tlicy base met, and find it tlicir mutual 
interest to remain togcllicr, tlicy endear each otlier 
by mutual compliances, and often Hash for tlic con 
tinuance of the social season, siitli all its bleakness 
and all its scs critics 

To tlic men of study and imagination the « inter 
IS generally the chief time of labour Gloom and 
Eilcnco produce composure of mind, and concentra- 
tion of ideas , and tlie privation of catemal pleasure 
naturally causes an effort to find entertainment 
■within This is tlic bmc m wliicli tliOjC whom 
literature enables to find amusements for thcmselies, 
liaic more tlian common convicbons of Uieir onii 
happiness When they arc condcmiietl by the clo 
meats to retirement, and debarred from iiio't of the 
diversions which arc called in to os ist the flight of 
time, tlicy can find new subjects of enquiry, and pre- 
serve tlicinsclves from tliat vvciriness which hangs 
always flagging upon the vacant mind 

It cannot indeed bo expected of all to be poets and 
philosophers , it is ncces ary that tlic greater part of 
mankind should be employed in tlie ininiite business 
of common lift , minute, indeed, not if we consider 
Its influence upon our happiness, but if vie respect 
the abilities requisite to conduct it. riiesc must 
necessarily be more dependent on accident for tha 
means of spending agreeably thos? hours which their 

pccupatioiis 
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occupations leave unengaged, or nature obliges them 
to allow to lelaxation. Yet even on these I ^\ould 
willingly impress such a sense of the value of time, as 
may incline them to find out for their careless houis 
amusements of more use and dignity than the com- 
mon games, which not only iicary the mind without 
improving it, but strengthen the passions of envy and 
avdiice, and often lead to fraud and to profusion, to 
corruption and to rum. It is unworthy of a leason- 
able being to spend any of the little time allotted us, 
without some tendency, either direct or oblique, to 
the end of our existence. And though every moment 
cannot be laid out on the foimal and regular im- 
piovement of our knowledge, or in the stated prac- 
tice of a moial or religious duty, yet none should be 
so spent as to exclude wisdom or virtue, or pass with- 
out possibility of qualifying us more or less foi tlie 
better employment of those which are to come. 

It IS scaicely possible to pass an houi in honest con- 
versation, witliout being able, when w'e nse fiom it, 
to please ourselves with having given or leceived 
some advantages , but a man may shuffle cai ds, or 
rattle dice, from noon to midnight, without tiacing 
any new idea in his mind, or being able to recollect 
the day by any other token than his gam or loss, and 
a confused remembrance of agitated passions, and 
clamoi ous altei cations. 

However, as experience is of moie weight tlian 
precept, any of my leaders, who are contiiving how to 
spend the dreary months before them, may consider 
which of their past amusements fills them now with 
the gieatfcst satisfaction, and resolve to repeat those 
gratifications of which the pleasure is most duiable. 
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Numb 8i Tuesdat, December 35, 1750 


JJttctfe JuiUltam montft VlRO 

Hear, and Lc just 

\ MONO questions utiich Ini c been discussed, 
iMtIiout any approach to decision, may be num- 
bered tile precedency or siipcnour excellence of one 
virtue to another, vibicli has long fumislicd n subject 
of dispute (o men viliose leisure sent tbcm out into 
the intellectual norld in search of employment, and 
who have, perhaps, been sometimes viithlicld from 
the practice of their favourite duty, by zeal for its 
advancement, and diligence in tts celebration 
The intricacy of this dispute may bo alleged as a 
proof of that tenderness for mankind viliich Pron- 
dence has, I think, universally displayed, by making 
attainments easy in proportion as they arc necessary 
Tliat all the duties of morality ought to be practised 
15 without difiiculty discoverable, because ignorance 
or uncertainty would immediately involve the world 
in confusion and distress, but which duty ought to 
be most esteemed, we may continue to debate witli- 
out inconvenience, so all be diligently performed 
as there is opportunity or need for upon practice, 
not upon opinion, depends the happiness ol man 
kind, and controversies, merely siicculatne, are of 
small importance in themselves, however they niayt 
have sometimes heated a disputant, or piovokcd a 
faction 


Of 
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Of the divine author of our religion it is impos- 
sible to peruse the evangelical histoiics, viithout ob- 
serving how little he favoured tlie vanity of inquisi- 
tiveness; how much more rarely he condescended to 
satisfy curiosity, than to relieve distress ; and how 
much he desired that his followers should rather ex- 
cel in goodness than in knowledge. Ills precepts 
tend immediately to the lectification of the moral 
principles, and the direction of daily conduct, with- 
out ostentation, without art, at once irrefragable and 
plain, such as well-meaning simplicity may readily 
conceive, and of which we cannot mistake the mean- 
ing, but when we are afraid to find it. 

The measure of justice prescribed to us, in our 
transactions with others, is remarkably clear and 
comprehensive . Wliatsoeccr ye xvould that men should 
do unto you, even so do unto them. A law by which 
every claim of light may be immediately adiusted, 
as far as the piivate conscience requires to be inform- 
ed , a law, of w’hich evei y man may find the exposi- 
tion m his own breast, and which may always be ob- 
served without any other qualifications than honesty 
of intention, and purity of wall 

Over this law% indeed, some sons of sophistry 
have 'been subtle enough to throw mists, which have 
darkened their own eyes. To perplex this univer- 
sal principle, they have enquired whether a man, 
conscious to himself of unreasonable washes, be 
bound to gratify them in another. But surely there 
needed no long deliberation to conclude, that the 
desires, which are to be consideied by us as the 
measure of right, must be such as we approve, 
and that we ought to pay no regard to those ex- 

^ pectations 
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pectations m otliers which we condemn m our- 
selves, and whicli, however they may intrude upon 
our imagination, wc^ know it our duty to resist and 
suppress ' 

One of the most celchrated cases which have been 
produced as requiring some skill m the direction of 
conscience to adapt them to this great rule, is tliat of 
a criminal asking mercy of Ins judge, who cannot 
but know, tliat if he was m the state of tlie suppli 
cant, he should desire that pardon which he now do- 
mes The dithcultj of this sophism will vanish, if 
we remember that the parties arc, in reality, on one 
side the criminal, and on the otlicr the community, 
of which the magistrate is only the minister, and by 
which he is intrusted with tlic pubhek safely Tlie 
magistrate, therefore, m pardoning a man unnortliy 
of pardon, betrays the trust with which ho is in 
vested, gives away what is not lus own, and, appa- 
rently, docs to others what he would not that others 
should do to him Even the community, whose 
right is still greater to arbitrary grants of mercy, is 
bound by tho=e laws which regard the great repub- 
hek of mankind, and cannot justify such forbearance 
as may promote wickedness, and lessen the general 
confidence and security in which all have an equal 
interest, and which all arc therefore bound to main 
t iin Tor this reason the state has not a nght to 
erect a general sanctuaiy for fugitives, or give protec 
tion to such as have forfeited their lives by crimes 
against the laws of common morality equally ac 
knoivledged by all nations, because no people can, 
without infraction of tlie universal league of social 

beings. 
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beings, incite, by prospects of impunity and safety, 
those piactices in another dominion, which they 
would themselves punish ni their ovm. 

One occasion of unceitamty and hesitation, irt 
those by whom sthls great rule has beeh Commented 
and dilated, is the confusion of what the exacter ca- 
suists are Careful to distinguish, debts of justice and 
debts of chanty. The immediate and pnmary inten- 
tion of this piecept, is to establish a rule of justice, 
and I know not whether invention, or sophistry, can 
start a single difficulty to retard its application, when 
it is thus expressed and explamed, let every man 
allow the claim of right in another^ which he should 
think himself entitled to make in the like circumstances i 

The discharge of the debts of charity^ or duties 
which we owe to others, not merely as required by 
justice^ but as dictated by benevolence, admits irt 
Its own nature greater complication of circumstances, 
and greater latitude of choice. Justice is indespen- 
sably and universally necessary, and what is neces- 
sary must always be limited, unifoim, and distinct. 
But beneficence, though in general equally enjoined 
by our religion, and equally needful to the concilia- 
tion of the divine favour, is yet, for the most pai f, 
with regal d to Us single acts, elective and voluntaiy 
We may certainly, without injury to our follow- 
beings, allow in the distribution of kindness something 
to oui affections, and change the measure of our libe- 
rality, accoiding to our opinions and prospects, our 
hopes and fears. This rule therefoie is not equally 
determinate and absolute, with respect to offices of 
kindness, and acts of hberality, because liberality 

and 
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and kindness, absolutely determined would lose their 
nature for how could we be called tender, or cha- 
ntab'e, fo» gi\ing that wmch wc are posia\cly for* 
bidden to withhold ? 

let, e\en in adjusting the extent of our benefi- 
cence, no other measure can be taken than this pre- 
cept affords us, for we can only know what others 
sufief for want, by considering how wc should be af- 
fected in the same stale, nor can we proportion our 
assistance by any other rule than that of doing what 
we should then expect from others It indeed gene- 
rally happens that tlic gucr and receiver differ m 
their opinions of generosity, the same partiality to 
his own interest inclines one to large expectations, 
and the otlicr to spinng distributions Perhaps tlic 
infirmity of human nature will scarcely suffer a man 
groaning undci the picssurc of distress, to judge 
rightly of the kindness of his fnends, or think they 
have done enough till Ins deliverance is completed, 
not tliereforo wiiat wc might wish, but what we 
could demand from others, wc arc obliged to gran^ 
since, tiiough wc can easily kmow how much wc 
might claim, i is impossible to determine what we 
should hope 

But m all enquiries concerning the practice of vo- 
luntary and occasional virtues, it is safest for minds 
not oppressed with superstitious fears to determine 
against their own inclinations, and secure them elves 
from deficiency, by doing more than they believe 
strictly necc'^sary Tor of this every man may be 
certain, that, if he were to exchange conditions with 
his dependent, he «iould expect moie than^ with 
the utmost exertion of his ardour, he now will pre 

vail 
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\ ail upon hiin^rlf iripcifonn, and vlun !f'‘onl>>> 
no ‘^cUlrd rule, and om pa'-Mons ara « tmifU! t') iish- 
Icad w, it surdy the part of a v,i'< in ni lot tr on 
the side of bofetv. 
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Orrti' Ci ttcj r* I * f 't'ft* 

To /AtKAMELEH 

SIR, 

I T mil not l)C nocc^^'in tf> ‘ioIk it Nonr i:ood-v,iil 
by au) fonnal prttarc, ubm I h.i\( intormtd 
)ou, tliiit 1 luivc luu^ been Inovtn as tin moit la- 
borious and 7Calous \utuoso tbal llu pitM*nt ay,f liat 
had the honour of jiroducinii, and that hu on\cnu*:i' 
cica have hern brought ujion me b\ an untxtinmii'.h- 
ablc aidoui of cunosil), and an unshaken ijfa-.rnci- 
ance in tlie acquisition of the pioductions of iirt and 
nature. 

It aaa observed, fioin my entrance into the noild, 
that I had somcllung uncommon m ni} disposition, 
and tliat llierc appeared in me very eaily tokinsof 
superioui genius. I v\as ahvajs an enemy to tiidcs; 
the play tilings v\ inch my mother bestowed upon me 
I immediately biokc, that I might discovei the me- 
thod of tlieir structuic, and the causers of then mo- 
tions ;A)f all the toys with which childcrn aic de- 
lighted 
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bghtcd I valued only my coml, nnd ns soon as I could 
speak, asked, like Pteiuc^ innumerable questions 
^Uiicb the maids about me could notresohe As I 
gien older In as more thoughtful and serious, and 
instead of amusing myself «itb puerile dncrsions, 
made collections of natural rinties and never ualk- 
ed into the fields nitliout bunging home stones of re 
markable forms, or insects of some uncommon species 
I never entered an old liousc, from wbicli I -did not 
take an ay tlic painted glass, and often lamented that 
I was not one of tliat happy generation v\ho demo- 
lished the convents and monastenes, and broke win 
dovvs by law 

Being tluis early possessed by a taste fni* solid 
knowledge, I passed my youth wiUi very little dis- 
turbance from passions and appetites , and having 
no pleasure in the company of boys and girls, who 
talked of plays, politicks, fashions, or love, I ear- 
ned on my enquiries with incessant diligence, and 
had amassed more stones, mosses, and shells, than are 
to 1^0 found in many celebrated collections, at an age 
in which the greatest part of young men are study- 
ing under tutors, or endeavouring to recommend 
tlierasclves to notice by their dress, then air, and 
their levities 

When I was two and twenty years old, I be 
came, by the death of my father, possessed of a 
small estate in land, witli a very large sum of 
money m the pubhek funds, and must confess that I 
did not much lament him, for he was a man of mean 
parts, bent rather upon growing nch than wise He 
once fretted at the expense of only ten shillings, 
which lie happened to overhear me offering for the 

VoL V r sting 
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sting of a hoi net, though lt^\as a cold moist summer, 
in uhieh vciy few hoincls had been seen. He often, 
recommended to me the study of ph}sick, in Inch, 
said he, you may at once giatify youi curiosity aftei 
natuial histoi}^, and incicasc youi fortune bj benefit- 
ing mankind I heaid iiiinj Mr Hamblcr, ^\ltll pity, 
and as theie ^\as no piospect of elevating a mind 
foimed to giovcl, suffered him to please himself nilli 
hoping that I should some time follow his ad\ice 
Poi you know that there aic men with whom, when 
tliey have once settled a notion m then heads, it is 
to very little puipose to dispute 

Being now' left wdiolly to my own inclinations, I 
vciy soon enlarged the bounds of my cuiiosity, and 
contented myself no longei with such i antics as le*- 
quiicd only judgment and mdustr}*, and when once 
found, might be had for nothing I now' tinned 
my thoughts to ExoticKs and Antiques, and became 
so well known for my geneious pationagc of ingc* 
nious men, that my levee was crow'ded with \isitants, 
some to see my museum, and otheis to mcieasc its 
ticasuies, by selling me wliatever they had bioughi 
from other countries 

I had abvays a contempt for that naiiowness of 
conception, which contents itself w'ltli cultivating 
some single cornei of the field of science ; I took 
the whole legion into my view, and w'lshed it of yet 
gi eater extent. But no man’s pow'ci can be equal to 
his will I w-as foiced to pioceed by slow degiees. 
and to pui chase what chance oi kindness happened 
to present I did not however pioceed W'lthout some 
design, 01 imitate the indiscretion of those who be> . 
gin a thousand collections, and finish none. Having ■ 

beem ( 
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been alu ays alo\crof geognpliy, I determined to 
collect the mips dnum in the ludc and barbarous 
time's, before an) regular sunc)s, or just observa* 
tions, and hi\c, at a great expense, brought to"C 
thcr i>olumc, m ■which, perhapd, not a single coun 
tiy IS laid down according to its true situibon, and by 
which he that desires to know tlic errours of tlie an 
cicnt geographers may be amply informed 

But my ruling passion u patriotism m) chief care 
has been to procure tlic products of our own countf) > 
and as y/^ic^/rcccwcd the tribute of the Welch in 
wohes heads, I allowed my tenants to pay their 
rents id butterflies, till I had exhausted the papilio- 
naceous tribe I tlicn directed them to the pursuit 
of other animals, and obtained, by tins easy method, 
most of the grubs and insects, which hnd, air, or 
water, can suppl) I have three species of earth- 
worms not known to the naturalists, have discovered 
a new ephemera, and can show four wasps that were 
taken torpid m their winter quarters I have, from 
my own ground, the longest blade of grass upon re 
cord, and once accepted, as a halfjcars rent for a 
field of wheat, an car containing more grams tlian 
had been seen before upon a single stem 

One of niy tenants «o much neglected Ins own 
interest, as to supply me, in a whole summer, with 
only two horseflies, and those of little more than 
the common size, and I was upon the brink of 
seizing for arrears, when hi* good fortune threw a 
white mole m his way, foi which he was not only 
forgiven but rewarded 

These, however, were petty acquisitions, and 
made at small expenoe, nor should I have ventured 
- P 3 to 
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to lank myself among the vntuosi Avitliout better 
claims. I have suflcied nothing nor thy the rcgaid 
of a nise man to escape my notice; I have lan- 
sacked the old and the new world, and been equally 
attentive to past ages and the piescnt. For the illus- 
tration of ancient history', I can show a maible, of 
which the inscnption, though it is not non legible, 
appeals, fiom some bioken remains of the letteis, to 
have been Tuscan, and theiefore piobably engraved 
before the foundation of Rome. I have tu 0 pieces 
of poiphyiy found among the ruins of Ephesus, and 
thiee letteis broken off by a learned travellei fiom 
the monuments of Pcrscpolis , a piece of stone which 
paved the Areopagus of Afhe?is, and a plate without 
ficuies or characteis, which vias found at Corinth, 
and which I therefore believe to be that metal v\hich 
n as once valued befoiegold I have sand gathered 
out of the Grameus ; a fiagment of Trajan^s bridge 
over the Danube , some of the mortar whicli cemented 
the watei course of Tarquin , a horseshoe broken on 
the Flaminian way; and a tuif with five daisies dug 
from the field of Pharsalia. 

I do not wish to raise the envy of unsuccessful 
collectors, by too pompous a display of my scien- 
tifick wealth, but cannot foibear to observe, tliat 
there are few regions of the globe which are not ho- 
nouied with some memorial 'in my cabinets. The 
Persian monarchs aie said to have boasted the great- 
ness of their empire, by being served at their tables 
with dunk fiom the Ganges and the Danube I can 
show one \ial, of which the water was fonnerly an 
icide on the ciags of Caucasus, and another that con- 
tains what once nas snow on the top oi Atlas ; in a 

third 
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third IS dcH brushed from a banana in the guldens of 
Ispahan, and, in anothei, bnne tliat has rolled m 
the Pacifick ocean I flatter m)self that I am writ 
mg to a man who will rejoice at the honour which 
my labours hare procured to my country, and 
therefore I shall tell you that Britain can by my 
care, boast of a snail tint hm> crawled upon tlie wall 
of China, a humming bird which an American prm 
cess wore in her ear the tooth of on elephant who 
earned the queen of Siam, tlie skm of an ape that 
was kept in the palace of the great mogul, a riband 
that adorned one of the maids of a Ttirhish sultana 
and a cimeter once wielded by a soldier of Ahas the 
great 

In collecting antiquities of every countiy, I have 
been careful to choose only by intrinsick worth, 
and real usefulness, without regard to parly or opi 
nions I have therefore a lock of Cromwells hair 
in a box turned from a piece of the royal oak , and 
keep in the same drawers, sand scraped from the 
coffin of king Richard, and a commission signed by 
Henry the Seventh I have equal veneraUon for the 
ruff of Elizabeth, and the shoe of Mary of Scotland, 
and should lose, with like regret, a tobacco pipe of 
Ralegh, and a stirrup of tang James 1 have paid 
the same pnee for a glove of Eetvis, and a thimble 
of queen Mary , for a fur cap of the Czar, and a boot 
of Charles of Sweden 

You will easily imagine that these accumulations 
were not made without some diminution of my for- 
tune, for I was so well known to spare no cost, that 
at every sale some bid against me far hire, some 
' ? 3 for 
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for sport, and some for malice , and if I asked the 
pi ice of any thing, it was sufficient to double the 
demand. For cunosity, trafficking thus nitli ava- 
rice, the wealth of India had not been enough ; and 
I, by little and little, tiansferred all my money from 
the funds to my closet here I was inclined to stop, 
and live upon my estate in literal y leisure, but 
the sale of the Harleian collection shook my resolu- 
tion I mortgaged my land, and purchased thirty 
medals, which I could never find before I have at 
length bought till I can buy no longer, and the 
cruelty of my creditors has seized my repositoiy; I 
am therefore condemned to disperse what the labour 
of an age will not reassemble I submit to that which 
cannot be opposed, and shall, m a short time, declare 
a sale. I have, while it is yet in my power, sent you 
a pebble, picked up by Tamrniev on the banks of 
the Ganges', for which I desiie no other recompense 
than that you will recommend my catalogue to the 
publick. 


QuiSCiUILIUS. 
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^.UMB S3 TursDA'v Tannaii/ 1, 1731 

Aiiiv(ifc«i<5«0(iyflc»aj «< g/ontt. Into 

All useless science is an cnipt^ boast. 

'' I '* 11 r publication of the letter in iny Inst paper 
lias naturally led me to llic considcrauon of 
lint thirst after curiositic&, nhich often draws con- 
tempt and ndiculc upon itself, but uhidi is pcilups 
no otbenMSC bhinaWo, limn as it wanb Ihobt cir- 
cumstantinl rccoinmcndnlions whicli add lustic even 
to moral cxccllcncic , and arc absolulclj neccs^ar} to 
the gnee and beaut) of mdificrcnt actions 

Learning confers so much supcnoiit) on those who 
possess It, that the) might probabl) have escaped all 
censure Ind they been able to nipcc among them- 
selves, but as cmy and competition have divided 
the republick of letters into factions, theyhav e neg- 
lected tlic common interest, cacli Ims called m 
foreign aid and endeavoured to strengthen his own 
cause by the frown of power, Uic hiss of ignonnce, 
and the clamour of popularity Ihcy have all en- 
gaged in feud*!, till by mutual hostilities they de- 
molished tliosc outworks which veneration had raised 
for their security, and exposed themselves to barba- 
rians, by wliom every region of science is equally 
laid waste 

Between men of different studies and professions, 
may be observed a constant reciprocation of ic 
proacbes The collector of shells and stones derides 
1 4 tlic 
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the folly of him ^\ho pastes leaves and hovvcis upon 
papei, pleases himself with coloins that arc pcicep- 
tibly fading, and amasses with care wlidt cannot he 
pieserved. The hunter of insectb stands aina/xd 
that any man can waste his shoit time upon lifcic^s 
matter, while many tubes of animals }ct w'ant then 
history. Every one is inclined not only to piomolc 
his own study, but to CNclude all others from ic"aid, 
and having heated his imagination witli some fa- 
vouiite puisuit, w'ondeis that the icst of mankind aie 
not seized with the same passion. 

There arc, indeed, many subjects of study which 
seem but remotely allied to useful knowledge, and 
of little iinpoitance to happiness or viituc; nor is it 
easy to foi bear some sallies of mcriimcnt, or expres- 
sions of pity, w’hen we see a man wiinkled with at- 
tention, and emaciated with solicitude, in the investi- 
gation of questions, of vvhich, without visible incon- 
venience, the woild may expire 111 ignoiancc Yet 
It is dangeious to discouiagc well-intended labouis, 
or innocent cuiiosity; for he who is employed in 
searches, which by any deduction of consequences 
tend to the benefit of life, is surely laudable, in com- 
parison of those who spend their tune in counteract- 
ing happiness, and filling the woild with wrong and 
danger, confusion and remoise. No man can pci- 
form so little as not to haVe reason to congiatulate 
himself on his merits, when he beholds the multi- 
tudes that live in total idleness, and have never yet 
endeavoured to be useful. 

It is impossible to determine the limits of enquiry, 
or to foresee what consequences a new discovery may 
produce. He who sufieis xiot his faculties to lie 

toipid, 
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torpid, has a dnnce, i\hatc\cr be his cinplo^incnt, 
of doing good to his fdlou creatures Xlic man 
that first ranged tlic woods m scarcli of medicinal 
«pnngs, or climbed the mountains for salutary plants, 
has undoubtedly mented the gratitude of posterity, 
how much soe\cr his frequent miscamagcs might 
excite the scorn of his contemporaries If what 
appears little be unucrsally despised, nothing greater 
can be attained, for all that is great was at first little, 
and rose to its present bulk by gradual accessions, 
and accumulated labours 

Those who lay out time or money m assembling 
matter for contemplation, arc doubtless entitled to 
some degree of respect, tliougli in a flight of gaycty it 
be easy to ridicule tlicir treasure, or in a fit of sul 
Icnness to despise it A man who thinks only on 
tlic particular object before him, goes not away 
much illuminated by haiing enjoyed thcpmilcgcof 
handling the tooth of a shark, or the paw of a white 
bear, yet there is notliing more wortliy of ndmim 
tion to a philosophical eye tJmn the structure of 
animals, by which they arc qualified to support life 
m the elements or climates to which Uicy arc appro 
pnated , and of all natural bodies it must be gene* 
nlly confessed, tliat they exhibit evidences of in- 
finite wisdom, bear tlicir testimony to the supreme 
reason, and excite in the mind new raptures of grati 
tude, and new inccntiies to piety 

To collect the productions of art, and examples 
of mechanical science or manual ability, is unques 
tionably useful, even when the tilings themselves arc 
of small importance, because it is tdways advantage- 
ous to know how far the human powers have pro- 

' ceeded, 
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needed, and how much experience has found to he 
■\Mlhin the 1 each of diligence. Idleness and Innidity 
often despaii without being ovcicoine, and ioibeai 
attempts foi feai of being delcated ; and ^^c may pro- 
mole the invigoration of laint endeavours, by shou- 
lng^\hat has been aheady perfoimcd It may some- 
times happen that the gicalest cflbrls of ingcnuih 
have been excited in tiiflcs, jet the same piinciples 
and expedients may be applied to moic valuable pui- 
poses, and the movements, \\hich put into action 
machines of no use but to raise the v\ondci of ignn- 
lancc, may he employed to diain lens, oi manufac- 
tuie metals, to assist the aichitect, oi pie=^ci\c the 
.sailor 

For the utensils, aims, oi chesses of foreign na- 
tions, which make the gicalest paitof manj collec- 
tions, I have little icgaid, when they aic valued only 
because they aie foieign, and can suggest no im- 
provement of our own ])iacticc. Yet they aie not 
all eciually useless, noi can it be alwaj's safely dctci- 
mined ivhich should be i ejected or letaincd* foi 
they may sometimes unexpectedly contiibute to the 
sllustiation of history, and to the knowledge of the 
natural commodities of the countiy, oi of the genius 
and customs of its inhabitants 

Raiities thcie aie of yet a lower rank, wdiich owe 
their w'OiLh meiely to accident, and which can con- 
vey no information, nor satisfy any rational desire. 
Such are many fragments of antiquity, as uins and 
pieces of pavement ; and tilings held in veneiation 
only for having been once the property of some 
eminent pel son, as the aimoui of King jFTewv/ , Oi 
for having been used on some remaikable occasion, as 

the 
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the lantern of Guy Finn Tlic lo'S or preservation 
of these seems to be n thins iiidiflcrent, nor can I 
perceive whj the po"e'sioii ol them should he co 
voted Yet, perhaps, even this curiosity is implanted 
hy nature, and, when I find Jiilly confessing of him 
self, that he could not forbear at ylllicns to visit the 
walks and houses which the old philosophers had fre- 
quented or inhahited, and recollect tlic reverence 
which every nation, civil and barbarous, lias paid to 
the ground where nicnt has been buried*, I am nfraid 
to declare against the general voice of niankind, 
and am inclined to believe, tint this regard, which 
wc mvoluntanlj pay to the meanest rehqiie of a man 
great and illustrious, is intended ns iin incitement to 
lihour, and an eiicouraj^ement to capcct the same 
renown, if it he sought by tlie same v irUies 

The virtuoso therefore cannot be said to be wholly 
useless , but perhaps be may bo sometimes culpable 
for confining himself to business below bis genius, 
and losing, in petty speculations, those hours by 
vvliieh, if ho had spent them in nobler studies, he 
might have given new light to the intcllcctunl world 
It IS never without grief that I find a man capable 
of ratiocination or invention enlisting Ininscif in this 
secondary class of learning for when he his once 
discovered a method of gratifying bis desire of 
eminence by capenso rather than by labour, and 
known the sweets of a life blest at once with the case 
of idleness, and the reputation of knowledge, he will 

• See this sentiiaent illustrated by a most eplendtd pa sage m 
Dr Johnsons ‘ Journey to the Weoteni lelaads Vol VIII 
P 39S 6 C 

not 
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not easily be brought to undergo agitin tlie toil of 
thinkings or leave his tojs and tiinkets for argu- 
ments and principles ; arguments nhich icquire cii- 
-cumspection and vigilance, and piinciples which 
cannot be obtained but by the diudgeiy of medita- 
tion He will gladly shut himself up foi ever with 
his shells and metals, like the comiianions of Uli/’!scs, 
who, having tasted the fruit of Lofos, vould not, even 
by the hope of seeing then ou n country, be tempted 
asain to the dangeis of the se.i 

o c 

uiru f3a}\o^o fx.tT arJgxc’i Aurc^uytiirtt 
Auror JgiTrlo^iroi »or« rri 

Whoso tastes 

Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts, 

Nor other home nor other c.irc intends, 

But quits his house, his country, .ind his inends Porr 

Collections of this kind aic of use to the learned, 
as heaps of stones and piles of timber aie necessary to 
the architect But to dig the quaiiy 01 to search the 
field, requires not much of any quality beyond stub- 
born perseverance ; and though genius must often he 
unactive without this humble assistance, yet tins can 
claim little praise, because every man can afford it. 

To mean understandings, it is sufficient honour 
to be numbered amongst the lowest labourers of 
learning , but different abilities must find different 
tasks To hew stone, would have been unworthy of 
Palladio ; and to have rambled in search of shells and 
flowers, had but ill suited with the capacity of 
Newton. 
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Cunarum fueras motor CtiAhiDEMF meanm 
Etpuer* cuttOi,amduvtqtte comet 
Jam mtht mgreteunt tonta tudarta barha 
Sed itbt non crert te nosier rtlltcvs horret 
Te disjiensator fe domut spta paret 
Cornpu obserras, querent tvtpma duett 

Et nx a fervUs abjltnel tra tnanun Mart 

Tl ou rock d my cradle were my guide 
In youth still tending at my side 
Hut now dear sir my beard is grown. 

Still I m a child to thee alone 

Our steward butler cook and all 

kou fright nay een the very wall 

You pry and frown and growl and chide 

And scarce will lay the rod aside F Lewis, 


To iht IIAAIBLER 


SIR, 

Y OU seem in all your papers to be an enemy 
to tyranny, and to look ^tiUi impartiality upon 
the oriel, I shall tliercforc lay my case before you, 
and hope by your decision to be i^et free from unrea 
sonable restraints, and enabled to justify myv^elf 
against the accusations which spite and peevishness 
produce against me 

At tlie age of five years I lost my molhei, and my 
father, being not qualified to supenntend the cduca 
tion of a girl, committed roe to the care of his sister, 
who instructed me with the authority and, not to 

deny 
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deny hei what she may justly claim, with the iiflcc- 
tion of a paient She had not very elevated sen- 
timents 01 extensive \icus, hut her piinciplcs were 
good, and hei intentions puie, and, though some 
may practise nioie viitues, scaice any commit fewer 
faults. 

Undei this good lady, I leained all die common 
rules of decent behaviour, and standing maxims of 
domestick piudencc, and might have grown up by 
degrees to a countiy gentlewoman, without any 
thoughts of ranging beyond the neighboiuhood, had 
not Flavia come down, last summci, to \isit hei le- 
lations 111 the next village I was taken, of course, 
to compliment the stranger, and was, at the first 
sight, suipiised at the unconcern with which she 
saw herself gazed at by the coinpan} whom she had 
nevei known befoie, at the carelcsness with which 
she icceived compliments, and the icadincss witli 
which she returned them I found she had some- 
thing w’hich I perceived myself to want, and could 
not but wash to be like hci, at once easy and offi- 
cious, attentive and unembaiiassed I went home, 
and for foui days could tliink and talk of nothing 
but miss Fla'via ; though my aunt told me, tliat she 
w'as a forwaid slut, and thought lieiself wise before 
her time. 

In a little time she repaid my visit, and raised in 
my heart a new confusion of love and admiration. 
I soon saw her again, and still found new charms 
in her air, conversation, and behaviour. You, w'ho 
have perhaps seen the woild, may have obseived, 
that formality soon ceases betw^een young persons. I 
know not how others are affected on such occasions, 

but 
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but I found myself irresistibly nllurcd to friendship 
and intimacy, by tlie familiar complaisance and air) 
gayet) of T/avtaj so tliat in a lew aeeks I became 
her favourite, and all the time n as passed with me, 
that she could gam from ceremony and visit 

As she came often to me, she neccssaril) spent 
some hours with my aunt, to whom she paid great 
respect by low courtesies, submissive compliance, 
and soft acquiescence, but as I became gradudly 
more accustomed to her manners, I discovered that 
her civility wa* general, that there was a certain 
degree of deference shown by her to circumstances 
and appearances, that many went away flattered by 
her humility, whom she despised in her licart, that 
tlie influence of far the greatest part of those wiUt 
whom she conversed ceased with their picscncc, and 
that sometimes she did not remembci the names of 
them, whom, withont any intentional insinccnly or 
false commendation, her habitual civility had sent 
away with very high thoughts of their own impoit- 
ance , 

It was not lobg before I perceived, that my aunts 
opinion was not of much weight m Flavms de 
liberations, and thit she was looked upon by her as a 
woman of nairow sentiments, wiUiout knowledge of 
books, or observations on mankind I liad hitherto- 
considered my aunt, as entitled by her wisdom and 
experience to the highest reverence, and could not 
forbear to wonder that any one so much joungcr 
should venture to suspect her of enour, or ignorance , 
but my surprise w a*; without uneasiness, and being 
now accustomed to think Flavia always m the right, 
I readily learned fiom her to trust my own reason, 

and 
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and to believe it possible, that they who had lived 
longer might be mistaken. 

Flavia had lead much, and used so often to con- 
verse on subjects' of learning, that she put all the 
men m the country to flight, except ^ the old paison, 
who declared himself much delighted with her com- 
pany, because she gave him opportunities to recol- 
lect the studies of his younger years, and, by some 
mention of ancient story, had made him rub the dust 
off his Horner^ which had lam unregarded in his 
closet With Homer, and a thousand other names 
familiar to Flavia, I had no acquaintance, but be- 
gan, by compaimg her accomplishments with my 
own, to repine at my education, and wish that I had 
not been so long confined to the company of those 
from whom nothing but housewifery was to be 
learned. I then set myself to peruse such books as 
Flama lecommended, and heard her opinion of their 
beauties and defects. I saw 'new worlds houily 
bursting upon my mind, and was enraptured at the 
prospect of diversifying life with endless entertain- 
ment 

The old lady finding that a large screen, which I 
had undertaken to adorn with turkey-work against 
winter, made very slow advances, and that I had 
added in two months but three leaves to a flowered 
apron then in the frame, took the alarm, and with 
all the zeal of honest folly exclaimed against my new 
acquaintance, who had filled me with idle notions, 
and turned my head with books. But she had novr 
lost her authority, for I began to find innumerable 
mistakes in her opinions, and improprieties in her 
language; and therefore thought myself no longer 

bound 
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bound to p-iy much reg^rd to one kneu little 
beyond her needle and her daiiy, and uho professed 
to tlnnk. tliat nothing more is required pt a ^^oman 
than to see tint tlie house is dean, and tlmt'thc maids 
go to bed and rise at a certain hour 

She «ecmcd ho\\ ever to look upon Flmia as se- 
ducing me, and to imagine tliat when her influence 
was vnlhdraun, I sliould return to my allegiance, 
she tliercforc contented herself with remote hints, 
and gentle admonitions, intermixed with sage liisto 
Ties of the miscarriages of wit, and disappointments 
of pnde But since she has found, that tliough Via 
•Lia is departed, I still persist in my neu scheme, ‘^hc 
has at length lo'^t her patience, she snatclics my book 
out of my hand, tears my paper if she finds me writ 
mg, burns /Vrtm s letters before my face when she 
can seize them, and threatens to lock me u)), and to 
complain to my fatJicr of my perverseness If women, 
she says, would but know their duty and their in 
terest, they would be careful to acquaint thcinsclvca 
with family affairs, and many a penny might be 
saved, foi while the mistress of the house is scrib 
bling and reading, servants arc junketing, and linen 
la wearing out She Uicn takes me round the 
rooms shows me the worked hangings and chaira of 
tent stitch and asks whether all this was done with a 
pen and a book? 

I cannot deny that I sometimes laugh and some- 
times am sullen but she has not dclicacj enough 
to be much moved either witli my mirth or my 
gloom, if she did not tlimL the interest of the fa 
mily endangered by this chmge of my manners 
Sho had for some years marked out young Mr 

VoL y G Surl^ 
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Surl^, an heir in the neighbourhood, lemarkable for 
his love of fighting-cocks, as an advantageous 
match , and was extremely pleased with the civili- 
ties which he used to pay me, till under Flama's 
tuition I learned to talk of subjects uhicli he could 
not undei stand. This, she says, is the consequence 
of female study, girls giow too vise to be advised, 
and too stubborn to be commanded , but she is re- 
solved to try who shall govern, and will thw^art my 
humour till she breaks my spirit 

These menaces, Mi Rambler, sometimes make 
me quite angry ; for I have been sixteen these ten 
weeks, and think myself exempted from the domi- 
nion of a governess, who has no pretensions to more 
sense or knowdedge than myself I am resolved, 
since I am as tall and as wise as other women, to be 
no longer treated like a girl. Miss Flavia has often 
told me that ladies of my age go to assemblies and 
routs, without their motheis and their aunts , I 
shall theiefore, from this time, leave asking advice, 
and refuse to give accounts I wish you would state 
the time at which young ladies may judge for them- 
selves, which I am sure you cannot but'think ought 
to begin before sixteen , if you are mclmed to de- 
lay It longer, I shall have very little regard to your 
opinion 

My aunt often tells me of the advantages of ex- 
peiience, and of the deference due to seniority, and 
both she, and all the antiquated pait of the w^oild, 
talk of the unieserved obedience which they paid to 
the command of their parents, and the undoubting 
confidence wuth which they listened to their pre- 
cepts , of the terrours which they felt at a frown, 

and 
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and tlie humility witli mIiicIi tlic) supplicated for- 
guencss Mhcncicr they had oflended I cannot but 
fanc^ that tins boast is too general to be true, and 
tint tlie joung and the old Mere aluays at >'nnance 
I have, honever, told nij aunt, that I Mill mend 
Mhatever she Mill proNc to be Mrong, but she replies 
tliat slie has reasons of her o\ni, and that *5110 is sorry 
to h\c in an age Mhen girls ha\c the impudence to 
ask for proofs 

I beg once again, I^fr llmnbkry to knou uhe- 
ther I am not ns misc as iny aunt, and uhether, 
when she presumes to check me as a bib}, 1 may 
not pluck up a spirit and return her insolence^ I 
shall not proceed to extremities nilliout jour advice, 
nhich is tlicrcforc impaticntlj expected by 

MYRTILLA 
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Numb. 85 . Thesday, January^ 8 , 1751 - 

I 

f j J 

Oita St talks pei tere Cupidims areas ' 

Contekpta:quejacent, et sine luce faces - 'Ovid. < 

I 

At busy hearts in vain love’s arrows fly, . 

Dim’d, scorn’d, and impotent, his torches lie. 

t r 

M any enters of eminence in physicli; have 
laid out ' their diligence upon the considera- 
tion of those distempers to 'which men aie exposed 
-by particular states of life, and very learned trea- 
tises have been produced upon "the maladies of 'the 
camp, the sea, and the mines. There are, indeed, 
few employments which a man accustomed to ana- 
tomical enquiiies, and medical refinements, w^ould 
not find reasons foi declining as dangerous to health, 
did not his learning or experience inform him, that 
almost every occupation, however inconvenient or 
formidable, is happier and safer than a life of sloth 
The necessity of action is not only demonstiable 
from the fabiick of the body, but evident from ob- 
servation of the universal practice of mankind, who, 
foi die preservation of health, in those whose rank or 
wealth exempts them from the necessity of lucrative 
labour, have invented sports and diversions, though 
not of equal use to the world with manual trades, 
yet of equal fatigue to those who practise them, and 
diffeimg only from the diudgery of the husbandman 
or manufactuier, as they are acts of choice, and 
theiefore performed without the painful sense of com- 
, pulsion. 
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pulsion The huntsui'in n^^cs carU, pursues Ins game 
through all tlie dangers and obetrLCtions of the chase, 
snims n\crs, and scales precipices, till he returns 
home no less harassed than tlio soldier, and ha> per- 
haps sometimes incurred as great hazard of noimds 
or death jet he has no motive to incite hb ardour, 
he is neither subject to the commands of a gcncnl, 
nor dreads anj penalties for neglect and disobedience, 
he has ncitlicr profit nor lioiiour to expect from liis 
perils and his conquests, but tods vtilhout ihcliope of 
mural or civick garlands, and must content himself 
with the praise of his tenants and companions 

But such 15 tlic constitution of man, that labour 
maybe styled its oun reward, nor will anj external 
incitements be requeue, if it be considered how much 
happiness is gamed, and how much misery escaped, 
bj frequent and violent agitation of tlic body 

Ease IS the most that can be hoped from a sedentary 
and nnactivc habit, ease, a neutral stale between 
pam and pleasure The dance of sjnnts, the bound 
of vigour, readiness of enterprise, and defiance of 
fatigue, arc resened foi him tliat braces his nerves, 
and hardens Ins fibres, tliat keeps his Iinilis pliant 
vvitli motion, and hy frequent exposure fortifies Jus 
frame against the common acadents of cold and IicaL 
With case, however, if it could be secured, many 
would be content, but nothing tcrrcstnal can be 
kept at a stand Ease, if it is not rising into plea- 
sure, will be filling towards pain, and whatever 
hope the dreams of speculation may suggest of oh 
serving the proportion between nutriment and la 
hour, and keeping the body m a hcaltliy state by sup- 
plies exactly equal to its waste, we know that, in cf 
G 3 feel, 
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feet, the vital powers, unexcited by motion, giow 
gradually languid, that, as their vigour fails, ob- 
structions are generated , and that from obstructions 
proceed most of those pains which wear us away 
slowly with periodical tortures, and which, though 
they sometimes suffer life to be long, condemn it to 
be useless, chain us down to the couch of misery, 
and mock us with the hopes of death 

Exercise cannot secuie us from that dissolution to 
which we are decreed , but, while the soul and body 
continue united, it can make the association pleasing, 
and give probable hopes that they shall be disjoined 
by an easy separation It was a principle among the 
ancients, that acute diseases are from heaven, and 
chronical from oui selves; the dart of death indeed 
falls from heaven, but we poison it by our on n mis- 
conduct : to die is the fate of man, but to die with 
lingering anguish is geneially his folly 

It IS necessary to that perfection of which our pre- 
sent state is capable, that the mind and body should 
both be kept in action , that neithei the faculties of 
the one nor of the other be suffci ed' to grow 'lax or 
torpid for want of use , that neither health be pur- 
chased by voluntaiy submission to ignorance, nor 
knowledge cultivated at the expense of that healtli, 
which must enable it either to give pleasure to^its 
possessor, 01 assistance to others It is too frequently 
the pride of students to despise those amusements 
and lecreations, which give to the rest of mankind 

sticngth 

^This passage ^vas once strangelj- supposed by some ipaders to 
recommend spicide, instead of exeicisc, which is suiel} the moie 
ob\ious meaning See, however, a lettei fiom Di. vTo^^sc>N on 
thp subject, in ]Bosi\ ell’s Life, \ol iv p 162 C. 
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strength of limbs and cliccrfulncss of heart Solitude 
and contemplation arc indeed seldom consistent with 
such skill in common exercises or sports as is ncccs 
sary to make them practised witli delight, and no man 
IS willing to do that of which the necessity is not 
pressing and immediate, when he knows that his awk 
wardness must make him ridiculous 

hudere qui nescit, campettnbvs absliitet amts 
Jndoclusjuc pil<r ductre trochne quuscit 
lie tptssx Tuum tollant mpvni corona Hoi 

lie thats unsletlfut will oot toss & ball 

Isor run nor \sresi)e for lie fears the fall 

He justly fears to meet descr\ d di grace 

i^nd that the nng will lass the balTIcd osi. Crecck 

Thus the man of learning is often resigned, almost 
by his oun consent, to languor and pam, and i\hilc 
in the prosecution of his studies he suffers the ncari 
ness of labour, is subject by Ins course of life to the 
maladies of idleness 

It i\as, perhaps, from the obscnation of tins inis 
chievous omission m those uho arc cmplojcd nbout 
intellectual objects, that Lode has, m \mSi/stc 7 n^ 
Lducatwn, urged the necessity of a trade to men of 
all ranks and jirofcssions, that it hen the mind is 
iveary i\itli its propci task, it may be relaxed by a 
slighter attention to some mechanical operation , and 
that tthile the vital functions are resuscitated and 
awakened by vigorous motion, the understanding 
mav be restrained from tint vigrancc and dissipation 
by which it relieves itself after a long intenseness of 
thought, unless some allurement be piesentcd that 
jmay engage application without anxiety 
G4 


There 
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Tlicic IS so little ic,i‘-on foi expertin^ frrqiicnt 
confoimits to LocLi pi((fpt, tiuit it is not nerrs. 
san to cnquiK uluthci the pnittitc of nirdianic,*! 
ails nii^lil not line oec.iston to petty cimilalion, ,in(l 
(leacnei.itc ambition, and ulu’llifr, if oiu di\iiu> 
and ))h)‘'i(,iaiH ncie laii'^bl the lathe and tlic rimcl, 
they nonld not think iiioic of their tools flian llieii 
books' ns jM KMieszleclcd the caie of hi" empiic for 
his chaiiot and his fiddle It i> (citamK dant'crons 
to be too much pleaded uilh little thing'', but vdiat 
is thcic ^\bleb ina^ not be per\ tiled' Let O', leniein- 
bci how much woise einploMiirnt miitht have btdi 
found foi those hoins, which a niannal oieupation 
appeals to engioss; let ns compute the piofit with 
the lo''S, and when wc lenccl how often a gcnuii is 
alliiicd fiom his siudics, considei likewise that pti- 
haps by the «ainc atli actions he is ‘•oinc times with- 
held fiom cltbauebeiN, 01 leealled hoin malice, from 
ambition, fiom cn\\, and fiom lu-t 

r have always admiicd llic wbdoin of those by 
whom oui Icnialc education was instituted, for having 
contiivcd, thatcvciv woman, of whatever condition, 
should be taught some aib of manutactuic, by which 
the vacuities of recluse and domcstick Icisuie may be 
filled uji These ai ts ai c moic ncccs'-ai} , as the w cak- 
ncsb ot then sex and the genei.d S3stcm of life debar 
ladies fiom many cmjiloymcnts which, by diversifying 
the ciicumstanccb of men, picscive them fiom being 
cankeicd by the lust of then own thoughts. I know 
not how much of the viitiic and happiness of the 
world may be the consequence of this judicious ic- 
gulation. Perhaps, the most powciftil fancy might 
be unable to figuie the confusion and slauglitci lliat 

WOLll 
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■would be produced so nnny piercing C3CS nnd 
vivid understandings, turned loose at once upon man- 
kind, with no other business than to sparkle and m 
trigue, to pcrplcK and to destroy ' 

For inv part, whenever chanct brings within inj 
observation a knot of misuses bus) at their necdlts, 
I consider m3sclf ns in the school of virtue, and 
though I have no cvtraordinaiy skill 111 plain work or 
cmbroidciy, look upon their operations witli as much 
satisfaction ns tlicir govcnic&s, because I regard iJicm 
ns providing a security against (he mo"?! dangerous 
ensnarers of the soul, by enabling themselves to ex- 
clude idleness from their solitary moments, and with 
idleness her attendant tram of passions, f incics, and 
chimeras, fears, sorrows, and dc&iics 0 \id and 
Cerxautes will infonn them that love has no power 
but over those wliom be catches imcmplo3cd, and 
Hectory in the lUady when he sees AmhomachL over- 
whelmed with terroiirs, ‘sends licr for consolation to 
the loom and tlic distaff 

It is certain that any wild wish or vam imagination 
never takes sucli firm possession of die mind, is when 
it IS found empty and unoccupied The old penpa 
tctick pnnciple, that Nattnc abhors a '^aeuwny may 
be properly applied to the intellect, winch will em 
brace any thing, however absurd or criminal, rather 
than be wholly without an object Perhaps every 
miin may date the predominance of those dcsiica that 
disturb his life and contaminate hib conscience, from 
some unhapp3 hour when too much leisure expo cd 
him to their incursions for he has lived witli little 
observation tithci on himself or others, who does not 
know that to be idle is to beaicious 
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I,cgitmitmqitc sonum digitts caUctints ct ainc. Hon 
By fingers, or by ear, ^^c numbers scan ELniiNSTOV 

O N E of the ancients has observed, that the bui- 
then of govGinmcnt is increased upon piinccs 
by the viitues of their immediate piedeccssors It 
is, indeed, abvaj's dangeioiis to be placed in a state 
of unavoidable compaiison u’lth excellence, - and the 
danger is still greater %\hen tliat excellence is conse- 
crated by death; Y'hen envy and inteicst cease to act 
against it, and those passions by vliich it was at first 
vilified and opposed, nov stand in its defence, and 
turn their vehemence against honest emulation. 

He that succeeds a celebrated ivriter, has the same 
difficulties to encountei , he stands under the shade 
of exalted ment, and is hindered from lising to his 
natural height, by the interception of those beams 
which should invigoiate and quicken him He ap- 
plies to that attention which is ah eady engaged, and 
unwilling to be drawn off fiom certain satisfaction; 
or perhaps to an attention already wearied, and not 
to be recalled to the same object. 

One of the old poets congratulates himself tliat he 
has the untrodden regions of Pauiassus before him, 
and that his garland will be gathered from planta- 
tions which no writer had yOt culled But the imita- 
tor tieads a beaten walk, and with all his diligence 
can only hope to find a few fiovers or branches un- 
touched 
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touched by his predecessor the refuse of contempt, 
or the omissions of ncj^lycncc Tlie Maccdoman 
conqueror, nhen he 11ns once muted to licnr a man 
tliat sung like a nightingale, replied uith contempt, 
“ that he had heard the nightingale herself, and the 
same treatment mustcierj man cvpect, a hose praise 
IS that he imitates another 

Yet, in the midst of these distoiiraging reflections, 
I am about to offer to niy reader some obsenations 
upon Paiadisc Loit, and hope, that, hoaeier I may 
fall beloa the illustrious a riter a ho has so long dic- 
tated to the commonacaltli of learning iiij attempt 
may not be aholly useless There arc, m every age, 
nea errours to be rectified, and iica )irejudiccs to bo 
opposed raise taste is alaajs busy to mislead those 
that are entenng upon the regions of learning , and 
the traveller, uncertain of Ins any, and for«nkcn by 
the sun, a ill bo plca,cd to sec n fainter orb nnso on 
the honzon, that may rescue him from total dirk 
ness, though aitli weak and bonoacd lustre 
Addison, though ho has considered this poem under 
most of the general topicks of cnticism, has baicly 
touched upon tlio versification , not probably because 
he thought the art of number!, una orlhy of Ins notice, 
for he know with lioa minute attention the ancient 
criticks considcied the duposition of syllables, and had 
himself given hopes of some metrical observations 
upon the great Roman poet, but being the first aho 
undertook to display the beauties, and point out the 
defects of Milton, he had many objects at once before 
him, and passed willingly over those which were most 
barren of ideas, and required labour, rather than 
genius 


Yet 
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Yet veisification, or the art of modulating Ins 
numbers, is indispensably nccessaiy to a poet. 
Evciy other ponci by nliich the understanding is 
enlightened, oi the imagination enchanted, may be 
exerci'^cd in piose. But the poet has this pcculiai 
supcnoiity, that to all tlie powers ivhich the perfec- 
tion of evciy othci composition can require, he adds 
the faculty of joining musick with icason, and of 
acting at once upon the senses and the passions. I 
suppose there aic few who do not feel themselves 
touched by poetical melody, and who will not con- 
fess that they arc moic or less moved by the same 
thoughts, as they aie convened by ditTeient sounds, 
and more aficcted by the same woids in one order 
than in anothei. The perception of hamiony is in- 
deed conferred upon men in degices very unequal, 
but there are none who do not perceive it, or to 
whom a regular senes of proportionate sounds can- 
not give delight 

In treating on the versification of ]\riUon I am de- 
sirous to be generally understood, and shall there- 
fore studiously decline the dialect of giammanans ; 
though, indeed, it is always difficult, and some- 
times scarcely possible, to dcluei the piecepts of an 
art, Avithout the terms by aaIiicIi the peculiar ideas 
of that ait are expressed, and w-hich had not been in- 
vented but because the language aheady m use w'as 
insufficient. If, therefore, I shall sometimes seem ob- 
scure, It may be imputed to this voluntary mtei dic- 
tion, and to a desire of avoiding that offence w’hicli 
is always given by unusual words 

The heroick measure of the Eng lish language may 
be properly considered as pure or mixed. It is pure 

when 
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when the accent rests upon ettry second sjllabls 
through Uic whole line 

Counge uncertaitj danj^ersmaj abate 

But wh6 can beir tb approach of certain fate ? 

Here love hj3 golden shafts employs here lights ( 
IliscdnstantlSmp and n^ves hisp6rple wiUqS 
Ileigns here and rebels not m the boujit smile > 

Of harlots Io\elcs3, jo^le s Gnendcard Miltov 

The accent 'maj be observed, in the second line of 
DrytlcJii and the second and fourth of to, re- 

pose upon every second sellable 

Tlic repetition^ of this sound or percussion at equal / 
times, IS the most complete Inrmony of uhich a 
single verse is capable, and should therefore be ex- 
actly kept in distichs, and generally in the last line 
of a paragraph, that the car may rest witliout any 
sense of imperfection ' 

But, to preserve the senes of sounds untronsposed 
m a long composition, is not only very difficult but 
tiresome and disgusting, for we arc soon weaned 
with the perpetual recurrence of the same cadence 
Necessity Jias therefore enforced tlic mixed measure, 
m which some vanation of the accents iS allowed, 
this, though it always injures the harmony of the 
line, considered by itself, yet compensates the loss 
by relieving us from the continual tyranny ^of the 
same sound, and makes us more sensible of ‘the har- 
mony of the pure measure 

Of these mixed numbers every poet ^affords us in- 
numerable instances, and JlfiUon seldom iias two 
pure lines together^ as will appear if any of his para 
^aphs be read with attention merely to the musick 

Thus 
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Thus at their shady lodge arriv'd, both stood, 

Both turn’d, and under open sky ador’d 
The God that made both sk}', .'ir, earth, and hcav'n, 
■\Vhich they bchdd , the moon’s lesplondcnt globe, 

And '.taiii/ pole thou also mad'st (hemght, 

IVIakcr omnipotent’ and thou tlic day. 

Which we in our appointed work cniplo)*’d 
Have finish’d, hapjiy m our mutu.il help. 

And mdital love, the oown of nil out hhss 
Oidnip’d by thee , and this delicious place. 

For us too large, where thy abimdanco wants 
Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground , 

But thou hast promis’d from us tno a race 
To fill the earth, who shall v\ith us extol 
Th) goodness infinite, both when v t> wake. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 

In this passage it will be at first observed, that al| 
the lines are not equally hai inonious, and upon a 
neaier examination it ujll be fouml that only the fiftli 
and ninth lines aie icgular, and the lest are inoie or 
less licentious with respect to the accent. In some 
the accent is eqtfally upon two syllables together, 

’ and m both strong As 

Thus at their shady lodge ariiv’d, both stood. 

Both tut It’d, and under open si y udoi ’d 

The God that made both sky, att , cat th, and hcav'n. 

Others the accent is equally upon two syllables, 
but upon both weak . 

a race 

To fill the earth, who shall wnth us extol 
Thy goodness mjinitc, both hen w e w akc. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 


In 
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In the first pair of sjllables the accent nny deviate 
from tlie ngour of cvactness, without any unpleasing 
diminution of harmony, as may be observed in the 
lines already cited, and more remarkably in this, 
lliou also madst the night 
i)/aAer omnipotent’ and thou the day 

But, excepting in the first pair of syllaLles, nhicli 
may be considered as 'irbitrary, a poet nho, not 
hating the invention or knowledge of Milton, has 
more need to allure Ins audience by musical cadences, 
should seldom suffer more than one aberration from 
the rule in any single verse ' 

There are two lines m this passage more remark 
ably unharmonious 

This delicious place. 

Tor U3 too large tcAcrc thy abundance wants 
partakers and uucrop d falls to tlic ground 
Here the third pair of syllables m the first, and fourth 
pair in the second vers^ have their accents retro- 
grade or inverted , the first syllable being strong or 
acute, and the second weak The detriment which 
the measure suffers by this inversion of the accents is 
sometimes less perceptible, when the verses are ear- 
ned one into another, but is remarkably striking m 
this place, wher e the ; wciQti5,vecse concludes a penod, 
and IS yet more offensive m rhyme, when we regu- 
larly attend to the flow of eveiy single line This will 
appear by reading a couplet in which Cowley, an au 
thor not sufficiently studious of harmony, has com- 
mitted the same fault 

his harmless life 

Does with substantial blessedness abound 
,Andthe soft wings of peace cover him round 


In 
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In these the law of metre is very giossly violated by 
mingling combinations of sound directly opposite 
to each other, as Milton expi esses in his sonnet, by 
committing, short and long^ and setting one part of the 
measure at vanance uiththe rest. The ancients, who 
had a language more capable of variety than ours, 
had tvm 'kinds of veise, the lambick, consisting of 
shoit and long syllables alternately, from which our 
beroick measure is deiived, and the Trochaick, con- 
sisting in a like altei n^ition of long and short These 
w^ere consiaeied as opposites, and conveyed the con- 
trary images of speed and slowmess, to,, confound 
them, therefore, as m these lines, is to deviate from / 
the established piactice But wheie the senses are 
to judge, authority is, not necessary, the ear is suf- 
ficient to detect dissonance, nor should, I* have, sought 
auxiliaries on such aii' occasion against any name but 
that of Milton^ ^ , 
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Numb 87 Tuesdai, 15, 1751 

I InttduSf tracundus xaers rtnojuj amalor 
Nmo adcofenis est -ut non mtiesccre postif, 

St modo cuUura paUcntan commodtt aurem HoR 


The slave to cnvj an^er time or love 
The wretch of sloth its etccllence shall prove 
Fierceness itself shall bear its rage auay 
n AVhen list ning calmly to th luslructue lay Frakch 

) i 

'J'HAT feu things are so liberally bestowed, or 
squandered with so little effect, as good ad 
vice, has been gcnenlly observed , and many sage 
positions have been advanced concerning tlie reasons 
of this complaint, and the means of removing it It 
IS indeed an important and noble enquiry, for little 
would be wanting to the happine&s of lite, if every 
man could conform to the right as soon as he was 
shown it 

This perverse neglect of tlie most salutar) pre 
cepts, and stubborn resistance of tlie most pathetick 
persuasion, is usually imputed to him by whom th^e 
counsel is received, and we often hear it mentioned 
as a sign of hopeless depravity, tint though good 
advice was given, it has wrought no retormation 

Others, who imagine themselves to have quicker 
sagacity and deeper pcnetntion, have found out 
that the mefficacy of advice is usually tlie fault of 
the counsellor, and rules have been laid down by 
■winch this important duty may be successfully per 
^ Vql V H formed 
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formed : Wc are directed by what tokens to discover 
the favourable moment at which the heart is dis- 
posed for the operation of truth and reason, ^^^th 
what address to adnimistei, and witli uhat vehicles 
to disguise the catliarticls of the sold 

But, notuithstanding this specious expedient, we 
find the world yet in the same state advice is still 
given, but still received w'lth disgust , noi has it ap- 
peared that the bitterness of the medicine has been 
yet abated, or its power cnci eased, by any methods 
of preparing it 

If we consider the mannei in which those who 
assume the office of diiecting tlve conduct of otheis 
execute their undertaking, it wall not be very won- 
derful that their labouis, however zealous or af- 
fectionate, aie fiequcntly useless For wdiat is the 
advice that is commonly given A few' general 
maxims, enforced with vehemence and inculcated 
with importunity, but failing for w'ant of particular 
reference arid immediate application. 

It is not often that any man can have so much 
knowledge of anothei, as is necessary to make in- 
stiuction useful. We aie sometimes not ourselves 
conscious of the oiiginal motives of our actions, and 
when W'e know' them, our fii st care is to hide them 
from the sight of otliers, and often fiom those most 
diligently, whose superiority either of power or 
undei standing inay entitle them to inspect our lives; 
it IS therefore veiy probable that he who endeavours 
the cure of our intellectual maladies, mistakes their 
cause, and that his piescriptions avail notlnng, be^ 
cause he knows not which of the passions or desires 
is vitiated. ' , t . ' 

Advice, 


i 
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j Advice, as it always gives a temporary appearance 
of superiority, can never be very giateful, even when 
It IS 'most necessary or most judicious But for the 
same reason every one is eager to instruct his neigh 
hours To be wise or to be virtuous, is to buy dig 
mty and importance at a high price, but when no 
thing is necessary to elevation but detection of the 
follies or the faults of others, no man is so insensible 
to the voice of fame as to linger on the ground 


Tenlanda rta est qua me quoque possttn 
Tollere iumo uctorque Ttr6m volilare per ora Vibo 


New wajs I must attempt my groveling name 
To raise aloft and wing my flight to fame Dbvdkv 

Vanity is so frequently the apparent motive of 
advice, that we, for the most part, summon our 
powers to oppose it without any very accurate en- 
qunywhether it is nght It is sufficient that another 
IS growing great m his own eyes at our expense, and 
assumes auUionty over us vMthout our permission, 
for many would contentedly suffer the consequences 
of their own mistakes, rither than the insolence of 
him who triumphs as their deliverer 1 

It is,‘ indeed seldom found that any advantages 
are enjoyed vnth that moderation which the uncer- 
tainty of all human good so powerfully enforces, and 
therefore the adviser may justly suspect, that he has 
inflamed the opposition vthich he laments by afro 
gance and superciliousness He may suspect, but 
needs not hashlj to condemn himself, for he ' can 
rarely be certain that the softest language or most 
^ j io H 2 humble 
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humble diffidence would have escaped resentment; 
since scarcely any degiee of clicumspection can pre- 
vent or obviate the 1 age Avith v Inch the slothful, the 
impotent, and the unsuccessful, vent their discontent 
upon those that excel them i\rodcsty itself, if it is 
piaised, Mill be envied, and tlicie aic minds so im- 
patient of infei loi’ity, that their gi atitudc is a species 
■of levenge, and they ictuin benefits, not because re- 
compense is a pleasuie, but because obligation is a 
pain. 

The number of those ivliom tlie love of them- 
selves has thus fai coiiuptcd, is pci haps not gicat; 
but there are feiv so fiee fiom vanity, as not to dictate 
to those who -will licar their instructions u ith a visible 
sense of their onn beneficence, and few to M'horn it 
is not unpleasmg to receive documents, hoMcver 
tendeily and cautiously delivered, 01 mIio aic not 
M'llhng to raise themselves fiorn pupilage, by dis- 
puting the propositions of tlieir teacher 

It lias the maxim, I think, of Jllphojisus Ar- 
rago 77 , that dead coioibcUors are safest. Tlie giave 
puts an end to flatteiy and artifice, and the informa- 
tion that we leccive fiom books is pure from interest, 
fear, or ambition. Dead counsellois aie hkeivise 
most instructive, because they aie heaid ivith pa- 
tience and with leveiencc We aie not unwilhno' 

O 

to believe that man wiser than ourselves, from whose 
abilities wc may leceive advantage, without any dan- 
ger ot iivahy 01 opposition, and who affords us the 
light of his expeiience, without hurting dm e}es by 
flashes of insolence 

By the consultation of books, )whethei of dead or 
living authors, , many temptations to petulance and 
" opposition^ 
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opposition, 'which occur in oral conferences, are 
avoided An author cannot obtrude his service un- 
asked, nor can be often suspected of an^ malignant 
intention to insult his readers inth his knon'edge or 
his Mit Yet so prevalent is tlic habit of comparing 
ourselves with others, while they remain luthm the 
reach of our passions, tliat books arc seldom read 
witli complete impartiality, but by those from whom 
the wnter is placed at such a distance that his life or 
death is indifieient 

AVe see that volumes ma} be perused, and perused 
with attention, to little effect and that maxims of 
prudence, or principles of virtue, may he treasured 
in the memory without influencing the conduct Of 
the numbers that pass tlicir lives among books, very 
few read to be made wiser or better, apply any ge- 
neral reproof of vice to themselves, or tiy tlicir own 
manners by axioms of justice Ehc} propose either 
to consume those hours for which they can find no 
other amusement, to gam or preserve that respect 
vrhich learning has alwajs obtained, or to gratify 
their curiosity with knowledge, winch, like treasures 
buried and forgotten, is of no use to others or them- 
selves 

The preacher (says a Trench author) may spend 
“ an hour in explaining and enforcing a precept of 
religion, without feeling any impression from his 
** own performance, because he may have no further 
design than to fill up his hour” A student may 
easily exhaust his life in comparing divines and mo 
rahsts, without any practical regard to morality or 
religion , he may be learning not to live, but to rea- 
son, he may regard only the elegance of style, just- 
H 3 ness 
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ness of argument, and accuracy of method ; and may 
enable himself to criticise iMth judgment, and dis 
pute with subtilty, while the chief use of his volumes 
is unthought of, his mind is unaffected, and his .life 
is unreformed 

But though truth and virtue are thus frequently 
defeated by pride, obstinacy, or folly, we are not al- 
lowed to desert them, for whoever can furnish arms 
which they hitherto' have not employed, may enable 
them to gam some hearts which would have resisted 
any other method of attack. Every man of genius 
has some arts of fixing the attention peculiar to him- 
self, by which, honestly exerted, he may benefit man- 
kind; for the arguments for purity of life fail of 
their due influence, not. because they have been 
considered and confuted, but because they have been 
passed over without consideration. To the .position 
of Tidly,^i}aaX if Virtue could be seen, she must be 
loved, may be added, that if Truth could be heard, 
she must be obeyed. 
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Numb 88 SArvuBA\, January ig, 1751, 


Cvm iabults enmum censons svmet honetli 
Audehit quacvnque rranut sptcndons habebunt 
Aut tinepondere erunl et ^onore tndtgna fcrentur 
Verba mnere toco ^uamtu tnrjfa recedant 
Et Tcrsentur adhuc tntra penetralia Vesta IIoR 

But te that hath a cunoos jMtce design d 
When he begins must take a censor’s mind, 

Se% ere and honest and what words appear 0 

Too light and trivial or too veak to bear > 

The weighty sense nor worlJi the render's care J 

Shake off tho stubborn they ore loth to move 
And tbo we fancy dearlj tho we Jove. Creech 

“ I 'HLRE IS no reputation for genius,” sa}S 
-L Qmntilian^ to be gamed by writing on 
** things, which, however ncce sary, have httlc splen 
dour or show The height of a building attracts 
the eye, but the foundations he without regard 
Yet since there is not any way to tlie top of sci 
ence, but from the lowest parts, I shall think no 
thing unconnected with the art of oratoiy, which 
“ he. that wants cannot be an orator” 

Confirmed and animated by this illustnons pre- 
cedent, I shall continue my enquiries into Jifilions 
art of versification Since, however minute the em 
ployment may appear, of analyzing lines into syl- 
lables, and whatever ridicule may be incurred by a 
solemn deliberation upon accents and pauses, it is 
I H 4 certain 
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certain that \\ithout this petty knowledge no man can 
be a poet , and that from the proper disposition of 
single sounds results that harmony that adds force to 
reason, and gives grace to sublimity ; that shackles 
attention, and governs passions 

That verse may be melodious and pleasing, it is 
necessaiy, not only that the voids be so ranged as 
that the accent may fall on its piopei place, but that 
the syllables themselves be so chosen as to flow 
smoothly into one another. This is to be effected 
by a pi oportionate mixture of vowels and consonants, 
and by tempenng the mute consonants with liquids 
and semi vovi els The Hebj'cw grammarians have 
observed, that it is impossible to pronounce two con- 
sonants without the intervention of a vowel, or vMth- 
out some emission of the breatli betv\een one and the 
other, this is longer and moie perceptible, as the 
sounds of the consonants are less harmonically con- 
joined, and, by consequence, the flow of the verse is 
longer inteirupted 

It IS pronounced by Drydci}^ that a line of mono- 
syllables IS almost always haish This, with legard to 
our language, is evidently true, not because mono- 
syllables cannot compose harmony, but because our 
monosyllables being of Teutojutk original, or foimed 
by conti action, commonly begin and end with con- 
sonants, as. 


Every lower faculty 

Of sense, 'whereby ihey hear, see, smell, iovch, tasle. 

The difference of harmony arising principally 
from the collocation of vowels and consonants, will 

be 


a 
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be sufficiently conceived by attending to tlio following 
passages ■' ‘ 

Imtnorta\ Jmaranl there grows 

And flow rs aloft sbtding the fount of hfi. ' 

And where the rner of bliss through tndst of liea% n 
Polls 0 er Eljjstan Jiot n her amher stream 
^\^th these that ne\er fade the sj ints elect 
Bind their resplendent locks tnvreathd ntth heams 

The same comparison tliat I propose to be made 
between the fourtli and sixth versts of this passage, 
may be lepeatcd between the last lines of the follow 
ing quotations 


Under foot the violet 
Crocus and hyacinth with nch in lay 
JSroidcr d the ground more coloured than triM stone ’ 

! Of costliest embltm 

j 

Here in close recess 

^\ith flowers garlands and tweet smelling herbs 
Espoused £re first deck d lier nuptial bed 
^nd heaifnltj choirs the hymenean sung 

Milton -whose car had been accustomed, not only 
to the 'musick of the anaent tongues, which hoiv 
ever vitiated by our pronunciation, excel all that are 
now in use, but to tlie softness of the Italian the 
most mellifluous of all modem poetry, seems fully 
convinced of the unfitness of our language for 
smooth versification, and is therefore pleased with 
an opportunity of calling in a softer word to his as- 
sistance , for this reason, and I believe for this only, 
-he sometimes indulges himself m a long series of 

prpper 
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proper names, and introduces Uicm where thc)' add 
little but niusick to his poem. 

< 7 he richer scut 

Of Mabaltpn, and jrt unspoil’d 
Guiana, whose great cilj Gcrton\ sons 
Call LI Dorado 

The moon The Tuscan artist mcws 
A t t\cning, from the top of Teude 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands 

He has indeed been more attentive to his syllables 
than to his accents, and docs not often ofiend by 
collisions of consonants, or openings of towels upon 
each other, at least not more often than otlier w nters 
wlio have had less important or complicated subjects 
to take off their care from the cadence of tlicir lines 

The great peculiarity of Jl/ilton's ^ crsification, 
compared with tliat of latci poet*:, is the elision of 
one vowel before another, or tlie suppicssion of the 
last syllable of a word ending with a \owcl, wlicn a 
vow'cl begins the follow ing w ord. As 

Knowledge 

Oppresses else wiUi surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 

This license, though now' disused in Eiiglish poetiy', 
w'as practised by our old writers, and is allowed 
in many otlier languages ancient and modern, and 
therefore the cnticks on Paj'adisc Lost have, without 
much deliberation, commended Milton for conti- 
nuing it^. But one language cannot communicate 

* In the original Rambler, m folio, our author's opinion appears 
different, and is thus expressed — “ This license, though an inno- 
vation in English poetry, is yet allowed m many other languages 
ancient and modern, and theiefore the cnticks on Paradise Lost 
have, without much deliberation, commended Milton for intro- 
•Sucrngit." C. ^ 

its 
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jts rules to another Wc have already tried and 
rejected the hexameter of the ancienL, the double 
clo«e of the Itahans^ and the alexandrine of the 
French f and the elision of vowels however gnceful 
Jt may seem to other nations, may be very unsuitable 
to the genius of tlic FngUsh tongue 

There is reason to believe tliat wc Invc negligently 
lost part of our vowels, and that the silent e, which 
our ancestors added to most of our monosyllables, 
was once vocal By this dctnincation of our syllables, 
our language is overstocked with con'^onants, and it 
js more necessary to add vowels to the beginning of 
words, than to cut them off from the end 

Milton therefore seems to have somewhat mistaken 
the nature of our language, of which llic chief defect 
IS niggedncss and aspenty, and has left our harsh ca- 
dences yet harsher But hi» elisions arc not all 
equally to be censured, m some syllables they may 
be allowed, and perhaps ma few mav be safely imi- 
tated The abscission of a vowel is undoubtedly 
vitious when it is strongly sounded, and makes with 
Its associate consonant, a full and audible syllable 

-—Whit be gives 

Spiritual tnay to purest spirits be found 
No ingrateful food and food alike these pure 
Intelligenlial substances require 

Fruits — — Htspenan fables true 
If true here on/y and of delicious taste ^ 

Evening now approach d 
For we have aUo our 'evening abd our mom 

1 j 1 1 < } -'I 

Of guests he makes them slaves ' 
Inhospitai/y and kills their infant males 


And 
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And vital Yntiic infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mass 

God made thee of choice his own, and of his own 
To serve him 

I believe every recadcr i\ill agree that in all those 
passages, though not equally m all, the musick is 
injured, and in some the meaning obscured. There 
aie othei lines) in which the von el is cut off, but 
it IS so faintly pronounced in common speech, that 
the loss of It in poetry is scarcely perceived; and 
therefore such compliance with the measure may be 
allowed. 


Nature breeds 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 

Abominai/c, inutteraftfc, .md worse 

Than fables yet ha\c feign’d 

From the shore 

They view’d the vast immcnsuraifc abjss, 

V Impenetra6/e, impal’d with circling fire. 

To none communicafife in earth or hcav’n. 

Yet even these contractions encrease the roughness 
of a language too rough already ; and though in long 
poems they may be sometimes suffeied, it never can 
be faulty to forbear them. 

Milton frequently uses in his poems the hyper- 
inetncal oi redundant line of eleven syllables. ' 

Thus it shall befal 

Him who to worth in woman over-trusting- 

Lets her will jule 

I also err’d in over-much admiring- 


Verses 
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jVei'sesof this kind occur almost in every page, 
but, though they are not unplcasing or dissonant, 
they ought not to be admitted into hcroick poetry, 
fincc the narrou limits of our language allou us 
no otlier distinction of cpick and tragick measures, 
than is afforded by the liberty of changing at mil 
the terminations of the drainatick lines, and bring 
mg them by that relaxation of metrical rigour nearer 
to prose , ’ 


Nujib 89 Tu£sdai, January 22, 1751 

Dulce <st desipere in toco » Hor 

AVisdom at proper Tunes is well forgot ' li 

J^OCKEt uhom there is no reason to suspect of 
being a favourer of idleness or libertinism, has 
advanced, that whoever hopes to employ any part 
of his time with efficac^j and vigour, must allow some 
of it to pass m tnfles , It 1$ beyond tlie pouers of 
humanity to spend a whole life m profound study 
and intense meditation, and the most rigorous ex- 
acters of industry and seriousness have appointed hours 
for relaxation and amusement , 

It 15 certain that, with or without our consent 
many of the few moments allotted us will slide im 
perceptibly away, and that the mind will break, from 
confinement to its stated task into sudden excursions 
Severe and connected attention is preserved but for 
a shoit time, and when a man shuts himself up in his 
closet, and bends his, thoughts to the discussion of any 
I abstruse 
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abst''use question, he will find his faculties continually 
stealing away to moie pleasing entertainments He 
often perceives himself tianspoited, he knows not 
how, to distant 'ti acts of thought, and returns to liL 
first object as from a dream, without knowing when 
he forsook it, oi how long he has been abstracted 
fiom it ' 

It has been observed that the most studious are not 
always the most learned. Theie is, indeed, no great 
difficulty in discovering that this difference of profi- 
ciency may arise from the difference of intellectual 
poweis, of the choice of books, or tlie convenience 
of information But I believe it likewise frequently 
happens that the most recluse are not the most vigor- 
ous prosecutors of study ' Many impose upon the 
world, and many upon themselves by an appearance 
of severe and exemplary diligence, when they, in 
leality, give 'themselves up to the luxury of fancy, 
please their minds with regulating the past, or plan- 
ning out the future , place themselves at wall in va- 
ried situations of happiness, and slumber away their 
days in voluntary visions. In the journey of life some 
ate left behind; because they are natuially feeble and 
slow , some because they miss the w^ay, and many be- 
cause they leave it by choice, and, instead' of pressing 
onward with a steady pace, delight themselves with 
momentaiy deviations, turn aside to ' pluck every 
flower, and repose in every shade. 

‘ There is nbthiiia; more fatal to a man whose busi- 
ness IS to think, than to have learned the art of re- 
galing his mind with those aity gratifications Other 
vices or follies are restr^iined by fear, reformed by 
admonition, or rejected by, the conviction which thb 
^ compa- 
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compinson of our conduct ■nitli that of others may 
in time produce But tins invisible not of tlie mind, 
this secret prodigality of being, hs secure from de- 
tection, and /fearless of reproach* Iho dreaimr re- 
tires to his apartrhents, shuts ’out the cares and in- 
terruptions 1 of manbnd, and nbandoM himself to lus 
lonn fancj , nen norlds nsc tip j before him, one 
irnafge is follou-cd b) another, and a long succession 
oT delights dances round him ' lie is at last calltd 
iback to hfd 'nature, or’ by custom, and entere 
peevish into 'society, because he cannot model it to 
his own -nill ' He returns from his idle' excursions 
uatli tlic nspent},otho igh not Mith the knonlcd^ of 
a student, and hastens again to the ^amc felicity niUi 
<tlic eagerness of a man bent uporf the advunccmcrit of 
some favourite science llie infatuation fetrengthchs 
by degrees, and like the poi on of opiates, vvCakcns 
his I powers, \Mthout any external symptom of Wahg- 
rlity ' ) j ««i / 

lolt happens, indeed, thht thesfehypoentes of Icarrt- 
ing are m^timc detected, and convinced by disgrace 
and disappointment of the difference betweeri the Ja- 
hdur of thouglit, and the sport of musing 1 But 'this 
discovery is often not made till it is too late to ’reco 
ver the time that lias been fooled away f A tUolisand 
accidents may, indeed, awaken drones to a' more 
early sense of their danger and their 'shame But 
they who are convinced of the ’necessity of brcikiAg 
‘fioin this habitual drowsiness, too often 'relapse m 
spite of their resolution , for tlidse ideal seddeers o'fe 
always near, and neither any particularity of time nor 
place' IS necessary to their influence, they invade the 
soul, without warning, and have often icharmcd down 
CT resist- 
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lesistance before their appioach is perceived or sus- 
pected. 

This captivity, however, it is necessary foi every 
man to bieak, who has any dcsiie to be wise or useful, 
to pass Ins life w ith the esteem of others, or to look 
back with satisfaction from Ins old age upon ins ear- 
lier ye£Lis. In oidei to regain libcity, he must find 
the means of flying fioin himself, he must, in oppo- 
sition to the StoicK pieccpt, teach Ins desires to fix 
upon external things, he must adopt the joys and 
the pains of otheis, and excite in his mind the want 
of social pleasures and amicable communication. 

It IS, peihaps, not impossible to promote tlie cuie 
of this mental malady, by close application to some 
new study, which may pour in flesh ideas, and keqp 
curiosity 111 peipetual motion But study requiies 
^solitude, and solitude is a state dangeious to those 
who are too much accustomed to sink into themselves 
Active employment 01 publick pleasure is generally 
a necessaiy pait of tins intellectual regimen, witliout 
which, though some 1 emission may be obtained, a 
complete cuie will scarcely be effected. 

This is a formidable and obstinate disease of the 
intellect, of which, when it has once become radi- 
Icated by time, the remedy is one of the baldest tasks 
of reason and of virtue. Its slightest attacks, there- 
fore, should be vvatchfully opposed , and he that finds 
the frigid and narcotick infection beginning to seize 
him, should turn his whole attention against it, and 
^check It at the first discovery by proper counterac- 
tion. 

The great resolution to be formed, when happi- 
ness and virtue are thus' formidably invaded, is, tliat 
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no pirt of life be spent in n stile of riculrehtj or m- 
diffcicncc but tint some plcisurc be found for every 
moment that n not Utvoted to labour, land that 
^\hcnc\cr the needasarj business of life grows irksome 
or disgusting, an ‘ immedntc tnnsUion be made to 
diversion and gi\ct 5 , < 

After the exercises which the Iicalth of tlic body 
requires, and which Invc thcmscUc n natural ten- 
denc} to actintc and nnigontc the mind, the most 
eligible amusement of a nlioniU being seems to be 
that interclmngc of thoughts which is p Ittised in free 
nnd easy conversation, wheic suspicion is banibhed 
by cxpcneiiLC, aiulcimihlion by bciuvolcnce, whcic 
every nnh spc\ks witli no other re trunt Ihm unwil 
lingnoss to ofiend, and hears with no othci disposition 
tlnn dcsiic to be pknxcd ' 

There must be a timc-m wine!) every man trifles, 
and the only choice that nature offci^ us is, to trifle 
in coinpiny Oi alone To j6in profit uitli pleasure, 
has been an old prcccjH among men who have had 
very diflercnt conceptions ot piofit All liavc agreed 
tliat our amUsemtnti should not teimnnie wholly m 
die present moment, but contribute more or less to 
future advmluge He til it amuses himself among 
well chosen compinions, cm saucely fail to receive', 
from tlie most cmelcss and obstreperous incrnmcnt 
which Mrtue can allow, some u^eliil hints noi can 
converse on the most finiilnr topicks, without some 
casual information Tlic loose spnrkks of thought 
levs wit may give new li^ht to the mind, nnd the gay 
contention for paradoxical positions lectify die opi 
nions 
VoL V 


I 


This 
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Tins is the tune in ^^hich those ftiendships that 
give happiness oi consolation, relief or seciint}, ara 
generally foiinecl. A ^^isc and good man is never so 
amiable as in his unbended and fainiliai intcuals. 
Hcroick genciosity, oi philosophical discoveiiC'', nui} 
compel veneration and icspcct, but love ulnars im- 
plies some kind of natuial oi \olunlai} cqualih, and 
is only to be excited by that levity and cheerfulne~^ 
TV Inch (liscncumbci all minds fiom a\sc and soli- 
tude, invite the modest to ficedom, and c'alt the 
timoious to confidence 'liiH ca‘'y g<i>cty is certain 
to please, whatever he the chniaclei ol him that Cverl!? 
it, if our supciiouis descend fiom then elevation, wc 
loxcthem for Icsscnin" the distance at which we arc 

O 

placed below’ tlicm; and infeiiouis^ fiuin whom wc 
can icccne no lasting advantage, will alu.ixs keep 
our affections while their spnghthness and mirth con- 
tribute to oui plcasuic, 

Evciy man finds Inmsclf diflercntl}’ afiected by 
the sight of foiticsscs of war, and palaces of pleasinc , 
we look on the height and sticnglh ol the bulwarks- 
with a kind of gloomy satisfaction, foi we cannot 
think of defence without admitting images of dan- 
ger; but we range delighted and jocund ibiough the 
gay apartments of the palace, because nothing is im- 
piessed by them on the mind but joj and fcbtivity- 
Such IS the dilfeience between great and amiable 
characters, with piotectois wg me safe, with com- 
panions w c are happy. 
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Nuaib go SiTUUD VI, 26, 1751 

In Irvut lator * , Vine 

I I ) ' 3 

\\ hat toil in slender thiD-S ! 

1 j 

I 11 ti 1 ) 11' I 

T IS \fry dinicult to ttntc on the minuter parts of 
literature mthout fiilini; either to pletL-CjOr in- 
stinct Too much nicety of dlcUil^dis^ust^ the great- 
part of icadci yid t(i throu n multitude of *par- 
ticuhis under general head, and^lay down lulcs of 
extensuc compicKcnsion, is. lo^coinmon understand- 
ings of little lice They who umlcrtake llicse sub^ 
jeets arc therefore alwa\s in danger, as one ordthcr 
incon\cmcncc arises to their unoginalion, of fright- 
jpg us with ru|gcd science, or amusing us wiUi empty 
sound , 

In cnlieising the work of MtUon there is, indeed, 
oppoitunity to intersperse passages that can Inrdly fail 
to rtlioe the I inguors of attention , and since, m ex- 
amining the \aiicl\ and choice of the pauses with 
winch he has diveisihcd Ins nnnibcrs, it will be ne 
cessar^ to exhibit the lines in which tlicy are to be 
found, perhaps the remarks may be well compensate 
by the examples, and the irksomeness of grammatical 
disquisitions somewhat alloidtcd 

Chiton formed his scheme of versification bj the 
poets of Greece and Home, whom he proposed to him- 
self for his models, so far as the difference of Ins lan- 
guage from theirs would permit the imitation There 
are indeed piany inconvcniencics inseparable from 
1 2 our 
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our hcroick measure compated "uith tliat of Homer 
and Virgil; incoincmencics, vliicli il is no re- 
pioacli to ]\Iillon not to ha\c o\ci conic, because tlicy 
are in their oun nntinc insuperable; but again-it 
^\hlch he has stiugglcd with so inuch art and dili- 
gence, that he iiia} at least lie said to ba\c deserved 
success. 

The hexameter of the nnricnb; ma} be considered 
as consisting of fifteen S3llablcs, *^0 melodioudy dis- 
posed, that, as cvciy one know^ who has examined 
the poetical autlioi^, \cry plcu'^iug and sonorous ]}- 
nek measuics are formed fiom the fraemenls of the 
heroick. It is, indeed, seaice po^Mblc to bicak them 
in such a mannci but that ctuun dnjccti mem- 
bra poetde, some liaiinony will still lemain, and the 
due piopoitions of ‘•ouiid will alwass be disco\cred. 
This mca-^mc theiefore allowed great \aricty of 
pauses, and gieat hbcitics of connecting one \crsc 
with anothci, because wbcrc\ci the line was inter- 
rupted, either pait singly was musical But the an- 
cients seem to have confined this piivilcge to bexa- 
metcis, for in then other incasurc-s, though longer 
than the Enghdi hcroick, those who wiote after the 
refinements of vci sification, ^cnturc so seldom to 
change their pauses, that every \anation may be sup- 
posed rather a compliance with necessity tlian the 
choice of judgment 

Milton w’as constrained w’ltliin the nariow' limits of 
a measuie not very harmonious in the utmost jierfcc- 
tion; the single paits, theiefore, into w-hich it was to 
be, sometimes biokcn by pauses, were in danger of 
losing the very form of veise. This has, perhaps, 
notwithstanding all his care, sometimes happened. 

' As 
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As Inrmonj is the end of poetical measures, no 
part of a \crse ought to be so scpiidtccl from tim 
rest as not to remain still more harmonious tJmn 
prose, or to show, by the disposition of the tones, 
tint It IS part of a verse fins rule in the old heva- 
meter might be easily observed, but m English mil 
veiy frequently be in danger of violation, for the 
order and regularity of accents cannot well be per- 
ceived m a succession of fewer tlnn three sjllablcs, 
which will confine the English poet to onl) five 
pauses, It being suppo'^cd, tint when he connects 
one line witli another, he should never make a full 
pauae at less distance than that of three syllables from 
the beginning or end of a vci«c 

That this rule should be universally and indispen- 
sably established, perhaps cannot be granted some- 
thing may be allowed to variety, and something to 
the adaptation of the numbers to the subject , but 
It will be found generally necessary, and U>e car will 
seldom fail to suffer by its neglect 
Thus whan a single sellable is cut off from tlie 
resb It must either be united to the line with which 
the sense connects it, or be sounded alone If it be 
united to the other hue, it corrupts its harmony 
if disjoined, it must stand alone, and with regard to 
musick be superfluous, for there is no hormonv in 
a single sound, because it has no proportion to an 
other 


HypocrUcs austerely talk 
(Defaming as impua wlialGvid declares 
^ure , and coiuniands 10 tome, leaves free to all 
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When two syllables; llke\^isc aie abscinded from 
the lestj they evidently want some associate sounds 
to make them harmonious. 


E}cs- 

— more •wakeful than to drowse, 
Charm’d \/Uh Aicadian pipe, the jhist'i.il reed 
Of Ilcnuci, or his opiate rod ^icaird/nlc 
To re-salute the woild with sacicd light 
Latcothca wak’d 

r 


lie ended, and the Son ga\c sianal high 
’ To the blight ministei that watch d he bkio 
Ills trumpet. 


rnstin the cast his glorious lamp was seen, 

. Hcgent of d<i} , and all th’ horizon round 
Invested with bright r.i) s, jocund to nm 
Ills longitude through heav’n’s high road , iht giay 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him dant’d, 

‘ Sliedding sweet influence 


The same defect is percened m the following 
line, where the pause is at the second syllabic fiom 
tlie beginning. 


The race 

Of that wild rout that tore the 'Jhiauan bard 

I 

In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had cais 
To rapture, 'till the savage clamour di own’d 
Both harp and voice , nor could tlie Muse defend 
Sen son So fail not thou, who thee implores. 


When the pause falls upon the third syllable or 
the seventh, the haimony is better preserved , but as 
the thiid and seventh are weak syllables, the peiiod 

leaves 
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lea\cs thr car unsati ficd, and m expectation of the 
remaining part of the verse 

He with his homdcrCT' 

I^v ^ anqujsh d rolhng in the fiery gulph 
Confounded thoogli imtnor/u/ Hut his doom 
Ilcscrx d him to more vrnth lor now the thought 
Both of lost happiness And lasting pam 
Torments him 

God — with frequent intercourse 
Thither will send his winded mes engers 
On errands of supernal griee So sung 
The glorious tram ascending 

It ma} he, I think, established ns a rule, tlmt a 
pause which concludes a period should be made for 
the most part upon a strong syllable, as the fourth 
and sixth, but tliosc paubcs whicli onl) suspend the 
sense may he pi teed upontlic weaker Thus the rest 
in the third line of the first passage satisfies tlic car 
better than in the fourth, and the close of the second 
quotation better than of the third 

TJie evil soon 

Hrawnbnek redounded (asaHood) on those 
I rom whom it sprung impos ihle to Ini'c 
a\ith blcuednfss 

— - M hat we by day 
Lop o\crgrown or prune or prop or bind 
One night or two with ^ aiiton growth deridc5| 

Tending to vUd 

The paths and bow rs doubt not but our joint hands 
\\ ill I cep from wilderness with ease as wide 
M we need walk till younger hands ere long ' 

^ Assist tff 
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The lest in the fifth p]ace has the same inconveni- 
ence as in the sc\ enlh and third, that tlie syllable is 
weak. 


Beast now with bc.ist ’gan war, and fowl with fowl. 

And fish with fish, to "rare tlic herb illleaMng, 

De\our’d each otha Nor stood much in awe 
Of man, but fled him, or with countenance grim. 

Glar’d on him passi//^. 

The noblest and most majestic pauses 'stliich our 
veisification admits, aie upon the fourth and sixth 
syllables, \\hich are both stiongly sounded in a pure 
and legulai verse, and at either of which the line 
is so divided, that both members participate of 
harmony. 

But now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of hew’» 

Shoots fir into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering daim here nature fii st begins 
Her farthest verge, and chaos to retire 

But far above all , others, if I can give any cre- 
dit to my own ear, is the rest upon the sixth syl- 
lable, which, talking in a complete compass of sound, 
such as is sufficient to constitute one of our lyiick 
measures, makes a full and solemn close. Some 
passages uhich conclude at this stop, I could never 
read witliout some strong emotions of dehght or ad- 
miiation. 


Before the hills appear’d, or fountam flow'd. 
Thou with the eternal wisdom didst conyeise, 
"Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In presence of the Almighty Father, pleas'd 
"With thy celestial song, , 


Or 
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Or other worlds they seem d or happy isles 
Like those Hesperian gardens famd of ol^ 

Fortunate fields and gro\es and flowrj vales 
Thrice happy isles ’ But who dwelt happy there 
He staid not to inquire 

He blew 

His trumpet heard in Oreb smce perhaps 
When God descended and perhaps once more 
To sound at general doom 

If the poetry of be examined tvith regard 

to the pauses and flow of his verses into each other, 
it will appear, that he has performed all that our lan- 
guage would admit, and the companion of his num- 
bers with those who have cultivated Uie same manner 
of wntmg, wail show that he excelled as much in the 
lower as the higher parts of his art, and that his skill 
in iiarmony was not less tlian his invention or his 
learning 
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Numb. 91. Tubsdat, Jamiary 29, 1751. 

« 

Dulcii jncipofi’! ml i til a potent li nniiii, 

LrpatKi. jncfuif. 

1 o coint the gic.it ones, and to sooth their pride. 

Seems a sweet task to tlio’-e that i!c\cr tiied, 

But those that Juuc, Know well that danger’s near Creech.- 

I i 

^ I ''HE Sciences having long seen their votaries 
laboui'ing foi the benefit of mankind iMthout 
renard, 'put up their petition to Jttpiicr for a moic 
equitable distribution of riches and honours Jupiter 
It as moved at their complaints, and touched nith the 
approaching misciies of men, whom the ScIE^XES, 
called iMth perpetual ingiatitudc, were now tlireat- 
cnins to foisakc, and who would have benn reduced 
by their departure to feed in dens upon the mast 
of tices, to hunt their prey in dcseits, and to peiish 
under the paws of animals stvonger and ficiccr than 
themselves 

A synod of the celestials was thcrcfoie convened, 
in which it was resolved, lliat Patronage should 
descend to the assistance of the Sciences. Patron- 
age was the daughter of Astrea, by a moital father, 
and had been educated in tlie school of Truth, by 
the Goddesses, w horn she was now' appointed to pro- 
tect She had fiom her mothei that dignity of 
aspect, which struck ten our into false merit, andfiom 
her mistress that leseue, which made her only accesn 
sible to those ivhom the Sciences bi ought into hep 
presence. 

Sho 
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Slie C'lme down, with the general acchnaation of 
'll! the powers tint favoui leirning Ilopr danced 
before her and Libehaiity stood at her side, read^ 
to scatter by her direction the gitts which lollTU^E, 
who followed her, was commanded to supply As 
she advanced towa-ds Parnassus the cloud whicli Ind 
long hung over it was immediately dispelled The 
shades, before withered with drought spread their 
original \eidure, md the flowers ^tlnl had languished 
with chilncss brightened ihcir colours, and invigorated 
their scentb the Afu cs tuned their harps and exerted 
then \oices, and all the concert of nature welcomed 
her arrival • 

On Patnassus she fixed her residence in a palace 
raised by the Sciences, and 'adorned with wlntever 
could delight tlie eje elevate tlie imagination, or 
enlarge the undei'standmg Here she dbpeised the 
gifts of Eoiitune with the impartmlitj of JusTicr, 
and the discernment of Truih Hti gate stood al- 
ways open and Hope sat at the portal, inviting to 
entrance all whom the Sciences numbered'm their 
tram The court was thcicfore thronged with mnu 
merable multitudes, of whom, though many returned 
disappointed, seldom any had confidence to complain, 
for PAiro^ace was known to neglect few, but for 
want of the due claims to her regard 1 Those, there 
fore, who had solicited her favour without success, 
generally withdrew from publick notice, land 1 either 
diverted their attention to meaner employments,/ 6r 
endeavoured to aupply th^ir deficiencies by f closer 
application 1 j i i 1 1 r 

In time, however, the number of thoiC who bad 
miscamed in tiicir pretensions grew so great, ^ that 

they 
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they became less ashamed of their repulses, and, in- 
stead of hiding their disgiace in retiiement, began 
to besiego the gates of the palace, and obstruct the 
entrance of such as they thought likely to be more 
caressed The decisions of Patronage, who was 
but half a Goddess, had been sometimes erroneous ; 
and though she always made haste to rectify her 
mistakes, a few instances of her fallibility encouraged 
every one to appeal from her judgment to his own 
and that of his companions, who are always ready to 
clamour in the common cause, and elate each otlier 
with reciprocal applause 

Hope was a steady friend to the disappointed, and 
Impudence incited them to accept a second invita- 
tion, and lay their claim again before Patronage 
They were again, for the most part, sent back with 
, ignominy, but found Hope not alienated, and Im- 
pudence more resolutely zealous, they therefore 
contrived new expedients, and hoped at last to pre- 
vail by their multitudes, which were always increas- 
ing, and their perseverance, which Hope and Impu- 
dence forbad them to relax. 

Patronage having been long a stranger to - the 
heavenly assemblies, began to degenerate tow'ards 
ten'estrial nature, and forget the precepts of Justice 
and Truth. Instead of confining her friendship to 
the Sciences, she suffered herself, by little and little, 
to contract an acquaintance with Pride the son of 
Falsehood, by whose embraces she had two daugh- 
ters, Plattery and Caprice. Flattery was 
nursed by Liberality, and Caprice by For- 
-tune, without any assistance from the lessons of the 
Sciences. 


Patronage 
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Patronage began openly to' adopt the senfimentS 
and imitate the manners of her husband, by who«e 
opinions she now directed her decisions ^\ith very 
little heed to the precepts of Truth, and as her 
daughters continually gained upon her affections, 
the Sciences lost their influence, till none found 
much reason to boast of their 'reception, but those 
Mhora Caprice or rL^TTEiii conducted to her 
throne 

The throngs who had so long i\aited, and so often 
been dismissed for nant of recommendation fioin the 
Sciences \\ere delighted to see tlie power of those 
rigorous Goddesses tending to its e\tmction Their 
patronesses now renewed tlieir encouragements 
Hope smiled at the approach of CiPUicE, and Iir- 
PUDEVCE was alwajs at hand to introduce her clients 
to rLATTEUr 

Patronage had now learned to procure herself 
reference by ceremonies and formalities, and, instead 
of admitting hei petitioners to an immediate ‘audi 
ence, ordered the antichamber to be erected, called 
among mortals Xha' Hall Ljrpcctaiion Into ‘this 
hall the entrance was easj to those whom Ixipudevce 
had consigned to Platters, and it was therefoie 
crowded with a promiscuous throng assembled froiii 
ever) comer of the earth, pressing forward with -th6 
utmost eagerness of desire, and agitated with all the 
anxieties of competition ‘ 

Tliey entered tins general receptacle with ardour 
and alacrity and made no doubt of speedy access, 
under the conduct of Flattery, to the presence of 
Patronage But it generally happened that thhy 
were here left to their de*'tmy, for^tlte-inner doors 
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'\vcic Committed to Capuici:, mIio opened and slint 
them, as it seemed, by chance, and 1 ejected 01 ad- 
milted without an} 'settled inic of dbtinction In 
the mean time, the misciablc attendant*^ ueic left to 
wear out their lives in alteinatc e\ull.Uion and dejec- 
tion, dclivcicd up to the spoit ol Suspicion, uho 
\^asalua)s Mhispciing into then ear ilc-ii’iis aifaiip-l 
them Minch MCicnesei loimcd, and of Envy, mIu) 
chligcnilv pointed out the good foilimc of one oi 
.othei ot then coinpetitoi^ Ivi \M'\ flew lound the 
Jiall, and scatteied mildews fiom hei wings, with 
which c\ciy one was stained , Bi PC'i atiov lollowcd 
hci with slow 01 flight, and onilcMvomed to Inde tiie 
blemishes with paint, which was immediately hruslied 
away, 01 scpaiatcd of itself, and left the stains moie 
visible, nor weic the spots of Infamy c\ci eflaced, 
Jnitwith limpid watci eflused by the hand of Timp 
fiom a well which sinung up beneath the thionc of 
Tauiii. 

, It hcquently happened that Scilnci , unwilling to 
lose the ancient pieiogatne ot iccoinincnding to 
Patuon-agi-, would lead hei followcis into tlie /A/// 
of Ea'pcU (It ion , but they wcic soon discouiagcd fioin 
attending, foi not only E^^Y and Suspicion in- 
ccssantl} toimented them, but Iwpudlncp consi- 
dciecl them as intrudeis, and incited Imamy to 
blacken them. They theicfoic quiekly letiied, but 
seldom without some spots w'hich thc} could scai cely 
w'ash aw'ay, and which showed that they liad once 
w aited in the Hall of Eapeciafion 

The rest continued to expect the happy moment 
at w'hich Capuice should beckon them to ajipioach ; 
jiiid endeavouied to piopitiatc hci, notAvith Homeiical 
r haimony, 
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lnrmon\, the rcprcsciiHtion of grcnt nctioiis, or the 
Jtutal of uoble =ci\tun(.nt, but with soft and \oIup 
tuoiis inclodv, intermingled witii tlie pniscs of P\- 
iKON^cr nnd JhiDf, bv whom tht} were Iicard Qt 
once uit!i plea ure and contempt 
borne were indeed admitted b) Cvrnicr, wlien 
the} lc\t expected U, mul hc*.ptJ b) PeinoNVCL 
\\i h the gitts of loRii’vr, but the^ were fiom that 
tuie clnintd to hci fooLtool, md condemned to rc- 
"uhtc iheir live-* b} hti ^Imcca and Jici nods they 
cemed proud ot tlicir man icles, and seldom com- 
phmel oi anv dnidg,ci3 hov\c\er •servile, or nny 
afiVont, howcier eontcmpluons, \ctthey were often, 
notwithstandiniT their obniiencc seized on a sudden 
by Cm’UICE, (lnc«ted of their oin nnents, and tlirust 
back into the JTaU of Lipictiiiwn 

Here they mingled vgmn with die tumult, and all, 
except a few wlioiir experience had luight to seek 
happiness m tlic regions of libcru, continued to 
spend hoursy and di\ md jtnrs, coujtmg the smile 
oi CemiCE bv the irb of 1 Lnxr m till it length 
now crowds pressed 'in Upon tlcm and drove them 
forth at different outlets into die hilntntions of Dis 
r vsr, nml Siiami and PovcFTr and Djspaiii, 
where thev pi ed the rest of their Inea m imiralives 
ot pronii es and breaches of faith, of jovs and sor- 
rows of hopes and di appomlmcnls 

riie Sciences, aftci a thousand indignities, retired 
from the pahee of Patuonaoi, and, having long 
wandered over the world in grief and distiess, were 
led at last to the cottage of INP^PENr)E^cF, the 
daughter of Poutitude.,! where they vveie taught 
by Prudence land P/vbsixionj to support them 
selves m dignity and quiet 
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Numb. 92. Saturday, February 2, 1751* 

t 

Jam nunc mtnaci muimiue cornuiim 

Postnngis au)cs,jam litui sticpunt - lion. 

Lo ’ now the clarion's voice I hear, 

Its thrcdt'ning murmurs pierce mine ear, 

And 111 thy lines with bra 7 en breath 

The trumpet sounds the charge of death Fuakcis 

Y T has been long obsei ved, tliat the Idea of beauty 
is vague and undefined, different in different minds, 
and diversified by time or place It has been a 
term hitherto used to signify that which pleases us 
we know not why, and in our appiobation of wliich 
we can justify ourselves only b} the concurrence of 
numbers, without much power of cnfoicing oui 
opinion upon others by any aigument, but example 
and authoiity It is, indeed, so little subject to the 
examinations of reason, that Pascal supposes it to 
end wheie demonstration begins, and maintains, that 
without incongruity and absurdity we cannot speak of 
geometrical beauty 

To tiace all the sources of that various pleasure 
which we ascribe to the agency of beauty, or to dis- 
entangle all the perceptions involved in its idea, 
w’ould,' perhaps, require a very great pait of the life 
of AriUotlc or Plato. It is, however, in many cases, 
^''apparent that this quality is merely relative and 
compaiative, that we pronounce thmgs beautiful 
because they have 'something! which 'w^e agiee, for 
12 what- 
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whatever reason, to call beauty in a greater degree 
than we have been accustomed to find it in othei 
things of tlic same hind , and that we transfer the cpi- 
thet ab our knowledge iiicrciscs, and appropriate it 
to higher evccllence when higher excellence comes 
within our vaew 

Much 01 the beauty of w riting is of this kind , and 
therefore justly remarks, that the books which 

iiave stood tlie test of time, and been admired through 
aU the chaniics which tlie mind of man has suffered 
from the vaiious revolutions of knowledge, and tlie 
prevalence of contrary customs, have a better claim 
to our regud tliin any modem can boast, because t!ie 
long continuance of their reputation proves tint tlicy 
aie adequate to our faculties, qnd agreeable to 
nature 

is, however, the task of criticism to establish 
principles, toimpro\c opinion into knowledge, and 
to distinguish tliose means of jileasing which depend 
upon known causes md rational deduction, from the 
iiamclcss and inexplicable clegmcics whieh appeal 
wholly to the fancy, from which we feel delight, but 
1 now not how thej pioducc 1^ and which may well 
be termed the cuclumtic^sc of the soul Cuticisnr 
reduces thosc regions of literature under the domi- 
nion of science, which have hitherto known onlj tlie 
anarchy of ignorance the caprices of falicj, and the 
tyranny of presciiption 

There is nothing in the art of versifying so much 
exposed to the power of imagination as tlie accoin 
modation of the sound to tlie sense, or the representa 
tion of particular images, by the flow of the verse 

VoL V K. , in 
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in Inch they are cxpiessed Evei y student has innu- 
meiable passages, in 'which he, and perhaps he alone, 
discoveis such leseinblanccs, and since the attention 
of the piesent lacc of poetical icadeis seems pailicii- 
laily turned upon this species of elegance, I shall cn- 
deavoLii to examine how much these confoimitios 
have been obseived by the jiocls, 01 diiccted by the 
,criticks, hov^ fai they can be established upon nature 
and leason, and on what occasions th(') have been 
piactised by Milton 

Homei'i the fathei of all poetical beauty, has been 
particulaily celcbiated by Dium/.snis of Haliun na%ii^, 
as he that, of all the poets ^ ei/ubitcd the pi cat at na- 
Tiety of sound , for thcic aic, says he, innumerable 
passages, in zchich length (if ' tune, bull (>f body, citie- 
mity of passion, and stillness of ; cpo’^c, or, in ri Inch, on 
the coni) aiy, bievity, speed, and cage mess, aic evi- 
dently mailed out by the sound oj the syllables. Thus 
the anguish and slo-u' pace Xiilh xihidi the blind Poly- 
groped out xiith his hands the cnliance of his' 
cave, ai c perceived in the cadence of the verses xchiclt 
desci ibe it 


Kt/>'Xu4' rsrcip'ilt T* vet) io'nut eiun.rt, 

Meantime the cyclop raging with Ins ^^ound, 

Spreads his wide arms, and searches round and round. 

Pope. 

The critick then pioceeds to show, that the effoits 
©f Achilles struggling m his aimoui against the current 
of a river, sometimes lesisting and sometimes yield- 
ing, may be perceived m the elisions of tlie syllables, 

the 
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the slo« succession of tlie feet, and the strength of the 
consonants 

A } af4p Aytkna tma/it t r«ri xvfut 
ilSlI j I ffa I'o ^at { O* v) Oi^ 

£ff I p-j ^aj-Sai 

So oft the surge in watiy mountains spread^ 

Beats on his hack or bursts upon his !icad 
\ct dauntless still th(:a(l%cr«e flood he bra\es> 

And still indignant bounds abo\c the tra\es 
Fird b) the tides bis knees relax with toil 
call d from beneath him slides tlicslimv soil Pops 

M lien Homer dc'^enbes the cmsli of men daslied 
against a rock, he collects the most unplcasing and 
harsii sounds 

Xv ( ^ If <rc AAas( cstI y is 

K Wl I* i y i ft 

Ills bloody hand 

Snatch d tiro unhappy • of iny martial band 
And dash d like dogs agmnst the stony floor 
7 be pavement swims with broini and mingled gore 

Pop* 

And Mhen he would phcc before the C)Cb something 
dreadful and astonishing lie ma) es choice of the 
strongest vowels, and the letters of most difficult ut- 
terance 

T»j y w fi Ttfyv ^99v^Zvn iripixi*!!* 

Alt 8 J v J Ti 0 ?©• Ti 

Tremendous Gorgon frownd upon its field, 

And circlmg terrors filld ih expressive shield 
K 2 


Pope 

Many 
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INfany othci examples Dioiiysiiis piotluccs; but 
these will sufficiently bhou'j that cilher lie •v\as fanci- 
ful, or we have lost the genuine pronunciation, foi I 
know not whcthei, in any one of these instances, such 
similitude can be discovered It seems, indeed, pio- - 
bable, that the veneration with n’hich Ilomcr Mas 
read, produced many supposititious beauties; for 
though it IS ceitain, that the sound of many of liis 
veiges very justly coiicspond*^ i^ith tlie tilings ex- 
pressed, yet, vhen thcfoice of In', imagination, which 
gave him full pos'=ession of even object, is considcied, 
together with the flexibility o I hi- language, ot which 
the syllables might be often corh acted 01 dilated at 
pleasure, it will seem unlikely that such confoi- 
mity should happen less licqucntly even withotit 
design 

It IS not however to be doubted^ that Vngil, who 
wiote amidst the light of cnticisni, and who owed so 
much of his success to ait and labour, endctuouicd, 
among/ other excellencies, to exhibit this similitude; 
nor -"has he been less happy in this than in the other 
graces ot veisification This felicity ot his numbeis ^ 
was, at the levival of leaining, displayed with gieat, 
elegance by Vida, 111 his Ai t of Poetiy 

Hand satis cst illis uiciinquc tlandtic xcisum 

Omnia std mimais vocum lontoi dibits aplanf, 

Atqiie sono qitacunque canunt iimtantin, apta 

Vciboi inn facie, ^ qitcvsilo cat mum on 

Nam diveisa opus cst ziliift daic xcistbiis oia , — ■ — 

Hic melioi moluqitc pedum, pumcibiis abs, 

, Molle mam tacito laps)i pei Iriia 7 adit 
Ilk aiitcm membiii ac mole ignatiiis nigciis 


12 


Xnccdif, 
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Inctiit, tarda rtolimine talntd(nda 
Lccc cUqins suhit egre'^tojiulchrrnmrtsore 
Cm Lttum tJiemlrta I cnut onnil us afjiat honorci’} 
Contra aim rudis tnforvtes ostendit ^ artus 
Jlirsvlunique tupcralium ae caudam sinuosmnf 
Jn^ralus mu sontUt dlatalths tpso 
Frgo vbtjom navta spumai salts cere ruentes 
hiatbutre man ^xdcas sputnare reduclis 
Convulsim rmtt rostruque stndcnitbus aqvor 
J unc longf sale saxasonant tune \frtta \cnhs 
Inciptuvt agitata iumescere httore Jlnctus 
Illidunl rtnico atgue refracta remurmurat unda 
ytd scapulas, cumulo tnsrguUur prcrrvptus ague mans ■ 
Cum xero tz alto tptculalus canila 2% ereus 
J^nut tn ntorevt stagm plactdague paludis 
hnbUur uncta vadualies natat uncta canna 
t erlut eliatn res ertguat angufta seguunlur, 
Jn^enUsgue juvaut tngentia euncta giganlem 

I o^ta decent xultus xmtoanei pcctura lata 

I I magm memhrorum artus rnagno ossa lacerfigue 
Atgue adeo siqutd gentur malwjine viagna 

Adde moran ^ panter team quague verba laborent 
hegnia seu quandoxt mtsUe glrba roaefts 
JLlernum /rangenda btdenttbus aguore sat cum 
Coiniia relatanmolcertimus antennarum 
At tnora St Juent damuo proper are juhtbo 
St se forte cava ertulent mala vipera terra 
foUemnras capesaxamanu cape robora pastor 
J ei te citi fainmas, date tela, repellite pestem 
Jpseetian xersusruat tn pnrcepsgiieferalur 
Jmmenso Cum j racipitans rutt Occano nox 
Aut cum pen.ulsusgiaviUr procumbit bunn bos 
Cumguc eiiam regutes rebus dalur tpsa quogue ultra 
Carmtna paulisper lursu cess ttetsdebis 
In media tnterrupta quurunt euu tietaponti 
Fosiquam aura posvere qHiesir>'' 1 >f>l‘'>us tpsuin 
Cernere ent, medttsjue tncaplis sntet e t ersuig 
K3 
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The vaging youth on trembling Ikon falls. 

Burns her strong gates, and sh ikes her lofty ivalls , 

Provokes his flying cour&ei to the speed, 

In full caieer to charge the ivaihke steed 

Jle piles the field with mountains of the slain , 

lie pours, lip storms, he thundeis tin o’ the plain Pnx 

Froin the Italian gardens Pope seems to have trans- 
planted this flower, the groutn of happier climates, 
into a soil less adapted to its natuic, and less favour- 
able to its increase. 

Soft IS the strain, when ZcpJiyt gently blo\%5. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows , 

But when loud billows lash the sounding shore. 

The hoaise rough verse should like the toirent roai 
When Ajav strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slo\v , 

Not so when sw'ift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the main 

Fiom these lines, laboured uitli gieat attention, 
and celebrated by a aval wit, may be judged what 
pan be expected fiom the most diligent endeavours 
after this imagery of sound The vcise intended to 
represent the whisper of the veinal biecze, must be 
confessed not much to excel in softness oi volubi- 
lity: ^nd the smooth stieam luiis with a perpetual 
plash of jariing consonants, The noise and tuibu- 
lence of the toirent is, iijdeed, distinctly imaged, 
for It requites very little skill to make our language 
lOugh. but in these lines, which mention the elfoit 
of u^aa\ there is no particular heaviness, obstruc- 
tion, or delay. The swiftness of Camilla is ratlier 

contrasted 
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contrasted than exemplified, nliv tlie verse should 
be lengthened to express speed, will not eisilj be dis 
covered In the dactjls used for that purpose by the 
ancients, tno short syllables were pronounced with 
such rapidity, is to he equal only to one long , thev, 
therefore, naturally exhibit tlie act of passing through 
a long space inn short time But the AktmuJnnc, 
by Its pause in the midst, is a tardy and stately inca 
sure, and the word mibaidiiig, one of tlic most slug 
gisli and slow which our language nfiouU, cannbt 
much accelerdtc its motion ' 

These rules and these examples have taught our 
present cnticls to inquire very studiously and nil ' 
iiutely into sounds and cadences It is, tlicrefoic, 
Useful to examine with what skill they have pro- 
ceeded, what diScovtiiCs they have made, and ivliO 
tber any rules can be established vtlucli may guide us’ 
hereafter m such lesearclies '1 > ' 


1 1 


Jill 


1 
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transmit tlic Qcnoial sufliaiic oi niiiiil iiid mIic’iI thoy 

O V- 

liavc no paiticulai niolncs lo supj)uss il 

Ciiticks, like the le-tt of in.inkincl, aic \li\ fre- 
quently misled hy intcicst Ihc bigotry ^\ltll uluch 
cdilois u’tfaul tiic autliois uhoin they illii'^tialc or 
coned, has been genciail} leniaikcd Dnjdtn \sas 
knoMii to ha\c AMittcn mo^t ot his ciitical disscila- 
lions only to lecomincnd liic \\oik upon \\hidi he 
then happened to he employed , and .■■l(l(lr,n)i is sus- 
pected lo ha\c denied the cxpcdienty of jioclieal jus- 
tice, because liis own Cato A\as condemned to pcnsli 
in a good cause 

Thcic aic piejudicct. which authois, not otherwne 
•ueak. or coiiupt, ha\c indulged without scruple; 
and ]icrhaps some of them me so complicated with 
our natural aficctions^ that they cannot casiK be discn- 
tanded from the iicart. Scaiee am can hem' with 
impailiahty a compauson betucen tlic wijtcis of his 
'own and anothci (ountiy, and though it cannot, I 
think, be cbaiged equally on all nations, that Ibcv 
blinded with this htciaiy patriotism, yet tlicre aic 
none that do not look upon then authois with tlie 
fondness of atlinity, and esteem them as well foi the 
place of then birth, as foi then knowledge oi tlieir 
w'll Theie is, theicforc, seldom much respect due 
to eompaiative ciiticism, when the compctitois are 
of diffeicnt countries, unless the judge is of a nation 
equally indiffeient to both. lihQ Italians could not 
for a long time believe, that tliere w-as any leaniing 
beyond the mountains ; and the Fi ench seem gene- 
rally persuaded, that theie arc no wits oi leasoners 
ecjual lo then ow'ii T can scaicely conceive that if 
Fcaligcr had not considered hiiThselt as allied to Vir-^ 


i 
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b\ being bom in the sinic comitrj be nould 
tine found bis norks so iiiucb supciioiir lotbo'e of 
lloiiiii, 01 lime tliougbt the contiovcisy nortby of so 
inncli zeal, lelicincncc andaciiinony 

Tlieic IS, indeed, oni, prejudice, and oiilj one, by 
nliich It 111"} be doubted ubetliei it is any dishonour 
to be sometimes ini guided C riticism b is so often 
gnen occision to the cniioiis and ill natmed of gra- 
tifjin,, then iniligintj, tbit some line thonjit it 
ncces'are to rccomiiiei d the eiituc of candour nitb- 
out rcstnetion, md to pit elude all futuio libeity of 
censiie AVriters possessed uilli this opinion me 
contimially enfoieing citility and dceciv}, icconi- 
mending to critieks the proper difildcnce of llieiii 
selves, and inciile ding the veneration due to cele- 
brated names 

I am not of opinion that these professed enemies 
of arioganco and severity liavc inucb more boiievo- 
Icnco or modesty than the rest of mankind or that 
the} feel in tlicir own licaits, any other intention 
than to distinj,uLsli Ibcmsclvts by tlicir soilness and 
delicacy borne arc modest bcciiisc they are tinio 
lous, and some are lavish of prose because they hope 
to lie repaid 

riicre IS indeed some tcaderness duo to livmn 
Vinters, vi ben they attack none of those trutlis vvbicb 
are ot importance to the Injipmcss of mankind, and 
have committed no other offence than that of be- 
traying tbcir oiin ignorance 01 dulness I should 
think It cruelty to ciush an insect vilio had piovoked 
me only by buzzing m my cat , and would not will 
mgly interrupt tlie dream of harmless stupidity, 01 
destroy the jest which makes its authoi laugh let 

I am 
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I am far fiom thinking this tenderness universally 
necessaiy, for he that wiites may be considered as 
a land of general challenger, whom cveiy one has 
a right to attack, since he quits the common rank 
of life, steps forward be}ond the lists, and offers his 
meiit to the publick judgment To commence au- 
thoi IS to claim praise, and no man can justly aspire 
to honoLii, but at the hazaid of disgiace. 

But ivhatever be decided concerning contempo- 
rai les, whom he that know’s the ti eachery of the hu- 
man heait, and considers how often we gratify oui 
ow'n piide or envy undei the appearance of contend- 
ing foi elegance and piopiiety, will find himself not 
much inclined to disturb, theie can surely be no ex- 
emptions pleaded to secuie them fiom ciiticism, who 
can no longei suffei by repioach, and of whom no- 
thing now remains but their wiitings and their names. 
Upon tfiesc authors the ciitick is undoubtedly at full 
liberty to exercise the stiictest seventy, since he en- 
dangers only his own fame, and, like JEneas -when 
he diew his swoid in the infernal legions, encoim- 
teis phantoms which cannot be wounded He may 
indeed pay some legard to established reputation; 
but he can by \hat shoiv of revcience consult only 
his own secunty, for all other motives aie now at an 
end 

The faults of a wnter of acknowdedged excellence 
are moie dangeious, because the influence of his ex- 
ample is more extensive, and the mteiest of learn- 
ing requiies tliat they should be discovered and stig- 
matized, befoie they have the sanction of antiquity 
conferied upon them, and become precedents of in- 
disputable authoiity. 


It 
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It his, indeed, been advanced by Addison, as one 
of the characteristic's of a true cntich, tint he points 
out beauties rather than faults But it is rather na 
tural to a man of learning and genius to apply 
himself chiefly to the study of nnters iilio have 
more b'nuhcs thin fiults to bo displavcd for the 
duty of cnbcism is neither to depreciate, nor dig 
nify bj partial representations, but to hold out the 
light of reason, vilntevcr it m ly discovci , and to 
promulgate the determinations of tiuth, ivhatevcr 
she shall dictate 
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— — Bonti atgue Jidus 
Judex— per obstanUs caterxas 
EipUcttit sua Victor itnna Hon 

Perpetual iragistrate is lie 
^^ho keeps strict justice full in sight 
ho bids the crovtd cil awful distance gaze 
And virtue s arms victonouslj displays Fiu^cis 

lescmblance of poetick numberj) to the 
subject Mhich they mention or describe, may 
be considered as general or particular, ns consisting 
in tlie flow and structure of a whole passage taken 
together, or as comprised in the sound of some cm- 
phatical and descriptive nords, or in the cadence and 
harmony of single verse*? 

The general resemblance of the sound to the sen e 
IS to be found in every language which admits of 

poetry,^ 
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poetry, in every author whose force of fancy enables 
him to impress images stiongly on his own mind, and 
whose choice and vaiiety of language readily sup- 
ply him with just repiesentations To such a writer 
it IS natural to change his measure with his subject, 
even without any cftbit of the nndei standing, or in- 
tcivcntion of the judgment. To involve jollity and 
miith ncccssaiily tunes the voice of a poet to gay 
and spiightly notes, as it liics his eye with vivacity; 
and icflcction on gloomy situations and disastious 
events, will sadden his numbeis, as it will cloud his 
countenance But in such passages theie is only 
the similitude of pleasme to pleasure, and of grief 
to giief, without any immediate application to pai- 
liCLilai images. The same flow' of joyous vci sifica- 
tion will celebiate rhe jollity of marriage, and the 
exultation of tiiumph* and the same languoi of 
melody will suit the complaints of an absent lover, 
as of a conqueied king 

It is scaiccly to be doubted, that on many occa- 
sions vve make the musick which we imagine our- 
selves to hear, that we modulate tlie poem by our 
own disposition, and asciibe to the numbers the ef- 
fects of the sense Vf e may obsei ve in life, that it 
is not easy to deliver a pleasing message in an un- 
pleasmg manner, and that w'e readily associate beauty 
and deformity with those whom fof any reason we 
love or hate Yot it vvould be -too daring to de- 
clare that all the celcbiated adaptation of haimony 
are chimeiical, that iJo77?er had no extiaordinaiy at- 
tention to the melody of his verse when he described 
a nuptial festiyit ^ ; 
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J $aPL»f* t ^ut r•e^«/«r ftnaur, 

H71 I > UK* aro «r At( i i* ra o< 
f 

Here sacred pomp and genial fea t delight, 

j\nd sol mn dance and lijmcneal rite 

Along the sircet the new made brides are led 

With torches flaming to the nuptiil bed 

The jouthful dancers in a circle bound 

io the soft flute and citterns silver sound Po^r 

that ttas merely fanciful, tthen he supposed 
Vvgtl endt'itounng to represent by uncommon 
sweetness of numbers the adventitious beauty of 
JEneas 

Os livrtierosque Deo sztntlu namquc tpse dtcaram 
Ctsartem nato gcmtnx tumenque juventa: 

Furpurnnt, 5 ocvlta affl&rat honarts 

The Trojan chief appear d in open ight 
August in visage and serenely bright 
Hi mother goddess with hei hands divine 
liud form d his curling locks and made his temples shine 
And givn his rolling ejesa parUmg grace 
And breath d u j outhful \ igour on his face DnyDr v 

or tliat Milton did not intend to exemplify the har- 
mon} which he mentions 

rountamst and je that warble as ye flow 
Helodious murmuis ' warbling tune his praise 

That ]\Iilton understood the force of sounds w ell 
adjusted, and knew the compass and variety of the 
ancient measures, cannot be doubted, since he was 
both a musician and a critick, but he seems to have 
considered these conformities of cadence, as eitlier 
jiot often attainable in our language, or as petty 
VoL V L excel- 
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excellencies umvoithy ol In^ ambition foi it ^mH 
not be found tlmt hu lias always assigned the same 
cast of nnmbeis to the same objects, lie has Given 
in twopte-cigcs vciv iiiinuic disci iptions of angelick 
beauty, but though tlic images aic neaily tlie same, 
the numbcis vmU be found upon compauson veiy 
dilTcrciit 

And no%\ a stripling chcnib he ap»pc irs, 

KoL of the pniiK ^ct such as in Ins fare 
Youth smil’cl celt 'ti il, aiul to r\’iy Innh 
Suitable giacc difnii </, so :w// he Jiign’d , 

Under a. coionet Ins flow.ng han 

J;i culls on citlur check ]>laifd -aingt hr xiore 

Of many a coloui’d plume, spnnklcd luth gold 

Some of the lines of this description aic icmarkably 
defective in haimony, and thcrcioic by no means 
correspondent with that symmeliical elegance and 
easy giacc which they aie intended to exhibit The 
failuie, howcvei, is fully comjiensated b) the ic- 
presenta''ion of Raphael, which equally delights the 
ear and imagination . 

A seraph wing’d si\ ^^mg5 he v'ore to shade 
Ills hncameiits diMiie , the pair that cird 
Each shoulder bioad, caint nmnthug o’er Ins breast 
IVith regal oinament the middle pair 
Girt like a stari} zone his waist, and round 
Skiited his loins'aiid thighs, vith do’\ny gold, 

And colouis dipp’d in hcav’n the thud his feet 
Shkdow’d fiom either heel vith feather’d mail, 

Sky-tiuctur’d grain ' like Maia’z son he stood, 

And shook Ins plumes, that hcav’nly fragrance fill’d 
The circuit wide. " 
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The ndumbration of pnrticuhr and distinct images 
by an exact and pciccptiblc resemblance of sound, 
IS sometimes studied, and sometimes casual Every 
language lias many words foimcd in imitation of 
the noises winch they signify Such arc Slndor 
Balo, and Beatti'ty in Latm, and in ruglish to grfful^ 
to biizZy to hi<is and to jm ^ 7 ords of this hind 
gneto a vcr'^c the piopcr similitude of sound, with 
out much labour of the writer, and such happiness 
IS therefore to be attributed ntlicr to fortune tlian 
skill, yet tliey ore sometimes combined with great 
piopncty, and undeniably contribute to enforce the 
impression of tlic idea AVc hear the passing arrovr 
in this line of y 

rt fiorrentlum tlndcns ohpsa 

Til impetuous a row whizzes ou tlie wing Popb 

and tlic creal lug of hell gales, in the description by 
Mdlon , 


Open fly 

ith inpetuous recoil and jurnn^ sound 
rii infernal doors and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder 

But many beauties of this kind, which the mo 
derns, and perhaps the ancients, have obsci*vcd, seem 
to be the product of blind icvercnce acting upon 
fancy Btonysnis himself tells us, that the sound of 
Homer s \ erses sometimes exhibits the idea of corpo 
real bulk is not thi» a discovery nearly approach- 
ing to that of the blind man, who, after long inquiry 
jnto the nature of tlic scarlet colour, found that it 
1 2 represented 
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leprcsentecl nothing so much as tlie clangoiii of a 
tiumpet^ The repicsentalive powci of poetick har- 
mony consists of sound and measuie, of the foice 
of the syllables singly considcicd, and of the time 
in which they aie pionoimccd Sound can lesemble 
nothing but sound, and tune can measuie nothing 
but motion and duiation 

Tlie ciiticks, houevei, have stiuck out other 
simihtudeb, nor is thcie any luegnlaiity of num- 
beis which ciedulous admiiation cannot discoiei to 
be eminently beautiful Thus the propiiety of each 
of these lines has been celebiated by wiiteis whose 
opinion the woild has icason to rcgaid . 

t 

Votiirn intoca ccdnm, <5 uiif oteano iiov 
Meantime the lapid heav’ns lowl'd down the light, 

And ou the shaded ocean lUsh’d the night DR'iciN', 

Sfcimlui, cxanvmsq^ic ti criicns piocumbit humi bos 
Down diops the beast, nor needs a second v’ound , 

But spiawls in pangs of death, and spurns tlie giound 

Dii\dek 

Fmfmmif monies, nasalut luliculvs mus 
The mountains laboui, and a mouse is born 

Boscosimox 

If all these observations are just, theie must be some 
lemarkdble conformity between the sudden succes- 
sion of night to day, the fall of an ox under a blow^, 
and the bn th of a mouse fi om a mountain , since 
we aie told of all these images, that they are veiy 
stiongly impressed by the sariie foim and termination 
of the verse, 

I 
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e nj'i}, houcvcr, AUtliout gi\in" to en- 
thusiasm, admit that some beauties of tins kind may 
be produced A sudden stop at an unusual sellable 
may image the ces'^ation of action, or tlic piuse of 
discour^ic, and has ^c^} Inppil} iimtited the 

repetitions of an echo 

I fled ond cnod out Jfalh 
Hell trembled at the hideous ti'ime atid si^lui 
Iroin all her ca\es and back resounded tlent/i 

The measure of tune in pronouncing may be 
varied so as very stioii^l) to represent, not only the 
modes of external mutton, but the qmck or slou 
«^ucccssiQn ot ulcas, and consequently the p issions of 
the mind This at least was tlic power of the 
spondaick and dactjlick Inrmonj but our Ian 
gingc can icach no eminent dncisities of «ound 
can indeed sornetiincs, b} cncumbum„ and re 
tardmg tlie line, «how the difliculty of a [irogrcss 
made by strong cfTorb and with ficqiicnt mterrup 
tions, or mark a slow and heavy motion '1 luis jMt/ 
ton has imaged the toil of Sttan struggling tlirough 
chaos 

*^0 be « Ulj dilTiCuUy and I ibour hard 
^Io> d on '\^Uh difficulty and labour he—' 

thus he Ins described the leviathans 01 whiles, 

Mallo\Mii^ un\v]cld^ enormous in their gait 

But he has at othei times neglected ^uch representa 
tions, as maybe observed m the volubility and le- 
nt) of these lines, which cxpicss an action tard) and 
reluctant 
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Descent and fall 

To us IS adverse. "Who but felt of late 
When the fieice foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pin su’d us thiough the deep, 

Whth what confusion and laborious {light 
We sunk thus low ? Th' .iscent is easy then. 

In another place, he dcsciibes the gentle glide of 
ebbing nateis in a line remaikably lough and halt- 
ing. 

Tripping ebb , that stole 

IVith soft foot tow ’ids the deep who now had stopp’d 
Ills sluices 

It IS not, indeed, to be expected, that the sound 
should always assist the meaning, but it ought never 
to counteract it, and theiefoie Milton has heie 
certainly committed a fault like that of the placer, 
who looked on the earth when heimploied tlic hea- 
vens, and to the heavens when he addiessed the earth 
Those who aie detci mined to find in Milton an 
assemblage of all the excellencies which have ennobled 
all other poets, will perhaps be offended that I do 
not celebiate his versification in highei terms ; for 
theie are readeis wdio discovei that in this passage. 

So stretch’d out huge m length the arch fiend lay, 

a long form is described in a long line , but the truth 
IS, tliat length of body is only mentioned in a slow 
line, to which it has only the resemblance of time 
^ to space, of an hour to a maypole 

The same turn of ingenuity might perform w'on- 
deis upon the description of the aik 

'Ihen fiom the mountains hewing" timber tall. 

Began to build a vessel of huge bulk , 

Measui’d by cubit, length, and bieadth, and height 

4 In^ 
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In Ujcsc lines the poet oppircntl) designs to fix tlic 
attention upon bulk, but lliia is cficctcd b) the enu 
mention, not by the measure , foPMliat andlog) can 
there be between modulations of sound, and corpo 
real dimensions^ 

Chiton indeed seems only to have regarded tins 
species of cmbcll^hmcnt o £ir as not to reject it 
V lien Jt came im ought, which would often Inpp n 
to a mind so vigorous, employed upon a ‘subject so 
various and extensive He had, indeed, n greater 
and a nobler work to perfonn, a single ‘scnlnnent of 
moral or rcliyons tiutli, a ‘Single jnnj,c ot Iitc or 
nature, would have been chcaplj lo t for a tliousnnd 
echoes of the cadence lo the *:cn c, and lie who hml 
undertaken ionmUcatc the la^soj Godtom'^n^ mi^ht 
have been accused of neglecting his cause, bad lie 
lavished much of his attention upon sjllablca and 
sounds. 


t4 
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Numb. 95. Tuesday, Fchruarij 12, 1751. 

Paictts Dconim niltor, ^ tnfuqi/ais, 

Insanicuti^ dum sapicnlicc 
Cousultiis a ro , nunc ; cti orstnn 
Vela dale, atquc itoaic cursits 

Co"oi ichctos IIoR. 

O 

A fugitive from hea\’n and prayer, 

I mock’d at all religious fear, 

Deep scienc’d in the mazy lore 
Of mad philosoph}', but now 
Hoist sail, and back my \oyage plow 

To that blest harbour which 1 left befoie Francis 


To RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

^|’'HEREaie many diseases both of the body 
J* and mind, tthicli it is fai easier to pi event than 
to cure, and theicforc I hope you will think me em- 
ployed in an office not useless cithei to Icai ning or 
viitue, if I describe the symptoms of an intellectual 
malady, which, though at fiist it seizes only the pas- 
sions, will, if not speedily i emcdied, infect the reason, 
and, fiom blasting the blossoms of knowledge, pro- 
ceed m time to cankei the root 

I uas born in the house of discord parents 

weie of unsuitable ages, contiaiy tcmpeis, and dif- 
feient leligions, and theiefoie employed the spiiit 
and acuteness which nature had very liberally be- 
stowed upon both, in hourly disputes, and incessant 

contiivances 
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contn\anccs to detect tich ot!ici m the ^^^ong ^ 
tint from tlie fli t e^crlioiis of ren-on I uns bred a 
dispvitnut truned up i« all the aits of domes’ jc* 
phislrj initi itcd 111 a tlioucand lo« stntngi ins, m nblc 
vlufu and sly conccahncnb xersed in all the turns 
of altercation and ncquaiiilcd imUi the >>ho!e cltsa 
pline of fatdmg and p)(nmg 

Jt uais nccc sanly i«> care to preserve tlie Imd 
ness of botli tliL controvcrlist and tlicrcfore I had 
\erycarl) foniicd the habit of ^tnptndni" inv judg 
ment, of hearing urauincnls iijlh indincrrnct in 
dining as occasion icqiiircr! to either side and of 
liokhng in 3 ‘JcIf undetermined bctuccn tJiciii till I faicw 
ibr wlrnt opinion I ini"ht coiuuncntl) declare 

lhu« Sir, I acquiied atr} tirl) tlie «kil! of dis 
puUition, and as nc naturally loic tlic arts m » Iiidi 
aic belies e oursehes to excel, I did not let iny abili- 
ties he u«tlc««, nor sufler my dexterity to be Io<l 
for nant of pncticc I engaged in perpetual umngles 
xvitli my <choo! fellows, nml was nc\cr to be commcctl 
or rcprc®«cd by an v other arguments limn blows, 1^ 
nhich my antagonists commonly dcicnnmcd the con- 
troversy, 05 I vias like the Homan orator, much moro 
eminent for eloquence than courage 

At the univcisily I found iny prcdoimn mt nmbi 
tion completely gratdicd by the study ot logiek 1 im- 
pressed upon my memory i thousand axioms, and ten 
thousand distinctions, pnui edcvciy foini ol svIlogiMii, 
passed ill my days in the stiiools of disputation, and 
slept every with SmigUcim>*f on my jiillow 

•A Polish writer ^vIlosc * LOt,ick w«forzii«rb held in groat 
estimation in this country as ^\tll is on the continent C. 

ou 
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You will not doubt but suob a gemus was soon 
raised to eminence by such application I uas cele- 
brated in my thii d 3 eai foi the most ai ifnl opponent 
that the imnersity could boast, and became the teY 
loui and envy of all the candidates foi philosophical 
reputation. 

My lenown, indeed, was not purchased but at the 
puce of all iny time and all my studies. I never 
spoke but to contiadict, nor declaimed but in de- 
fence of a position univci sally acknowledged to be 
false, and therefoie woithy, in my opinion, to be 
adorned with all the colouis of false repi escntation,. 
and strengthened with all the ait of fallacious sub- 
tllty. 

]\Iy fathci, who had no other w'isli than to see his 
son iicher than himself, easily concluded that I should 
dislmgnish m3 self among the piofcssors of the 'law'; 
and therefore, when I had taken my fust degice> 
despatched me to the Temple -with a paternal ad- 
monition, that I should never suffer myself to feel 
shame, for nothing but modesty could rctaid my 
fortune 

Vitiated, ignorant, and heady as I was, I had 
not yet lost my reverence for vntue, and therefoie 
could not receive such dictates without honour, but 
how'ever w^as pleased w’lth his determmation of iny 
couise of life, because he placed me in the way that 
leads soonest from the pi escribed w'alks of discipline 
and education, to the open fields of libeity and 
cnoice 

1 was now in the place wheie eveiy one catches 
the contagion of vanity, and soon began to distin- 
guish myself by sophisms and paiadoxes. I declaied 

war 
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i\ar against all received opinions and establi«ihed lulcs 
and levelled my bittenes particiil irly against those 
universal principles winch Ind stood unshaken m all 
the vicissitudes of literature, and are considered as the 
inviolable temples of tiuth, or the impregnable bul- 
vvarl s of science 

I applied myself chiefly to those parts of learning 
which have filled the world with doubt and perplcMty, 
and could readilj produce all the aiguments iclatmg 
to matter and motion, time and space, identity and 
infinity i 

I was equally able and equally willing to maintain 
the svstem of Nnlon or Dtscatlcs^ and favoured oc- 
casionally the hypothesis of Ptokmy or tliat of Copir- 
mens I sometimes exalted vegetables to sense, and 
sometimes degraded animals to mechanism 

Noi was I less inclined to weaken the credit of 
history or perplex the doctiincs of polity I was 
always of tiic paity which I heard the company con- 
demn 

Among the zealots of liberty I could harangue with 
great copiousness upon the advintages of absolute mo 
narchy the seciecy of its counsels and the expedi 
tion of its measure^ , and often celebrated tlie bless 
mgs produced by the extincuon of parties, and pre 
elusion of debates 

Among the assertors of regal authoiity ] never 
failed to declaim with republican warmth upon the 
original charter of universdl liberty, the corruption 
of courts, and the fol'v of voluntary submi^ssion to 
those whom nature has levelled with ouiselves 


I knew 
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I knew the defects of every scheme of government, 
and the incom cniencies of cvciy Uw. I sometimes, 
showed how mncli the condition of mankind Mould 
be improved, bi caking ihe woild juto petty sove- 
reignties, and sometimes displcucd the felicil) and 
pc&.ce Minch umveisal monaichy Mould diffuse over 
tlie earth 

To evei} acknoM lodged fact I found innumerable 
objections, for it mqs my lule, to judge of hi'^toiy 
only by absti acted probabilit}^, and thciefoie I 
made no sciuple of bidding defiance to testimony. 
I have more than once questioned the existence of 
Ale.rmukr the Great , and having dcmonstiatcd the 
folly of electing edifices like the pjiamids of Egypt, 
I frequently hinted my suspicion that thewoild had 
been long deceived, and that they vveie to be found 
only in the nairatives of travellers. 

It had been happy foi me could I have confined 
my scepticism to histoiicai contioveisics, and phi- 
losophical disquisitions, but having now violated 
iny reason, and accustomed myself to inqune not 
after proofs, bat objections, T had perplexed tiuth 
Mitli falsehood, till my ideas weie confused, my 
judgment cmbairassed, and my intellects distorted. 
The habit of consider mg eveiy proposition as alike 
nnceitain, left me no test by Mhich any tenet could 
be tiled, evciy opinion picscnted both sides with 
equal evidence, and my fallacies began to operate 
upon my ovn mind in more impoitant inquiries. 
It was at last the spoit of my vanity to weaken the 
obligations of nioial duty, and efface the distinctions 
of good and evil, till I had deadened the sense of 

conviction 
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con\iction, and abandoned my heart to the fluctua- 
tions of uncertainty, without anclioi and uithout 
compass, without satisfaction of cunosit}, or peace 
of conscience, without prinupUs of reason, or mo 
lives of action 

Such IS tlie hazard of repressing the fii at pcrcep 
lions of truth, of spreading for divcision the ‘^nai rs 
of^oplnstry, and engaging reason against its own dc 
terminations. 

The disproportions of absurdity giovv less and less 
■visible, as we are reconciled b} dcgiee-s to the defor- 
mity of a rrustiess, and filsehood, by long use, is 
?issinnlatpd to the mind, as poison to the body 

I had soon the mortiflcation of seeing my con- 
versation courted only by tlie ignorant oi wicked, 
“by either bo^s who were enchanted by noveltj, or 
wretches, who having Jong disobeyed virtue and rea 
son, weie now desirous of my assistance to dethrone 
them 

Thus alaimed, I shuddered at my own corrup 
tion, and that pride by which I had b^en seduced, 
contiibuted to leclami me I was wearv of con«- 
tinual irresolution and a perpetual equipoist of the 
mind, and ashamed of being the favouiite of those 
who were ^corned and shunned by the rest of man- 
hind 

I therefore retired from all temptation to dispute, 
prescribed a new regimen to my understanding 
andreaol/ed, instead of rejecting all established opi 
iiions which I could not piove, to tolerate though 
not adopt all which I could not confute I forboie 
to heat my imagination with needless controversies, 
to discu«s que'^tions confessedly Uncertain, and re 

framed 
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fiaincd steadily lioui giatifying niy vanity by the sup- 
poit of falsehood 

By this method I am at length rccoveicd from my 
argumcntal delirium, and hiid myselt in tiie state of 
one anakened fiom the confusion and tumult of a 
feveiish dieam I lejoice in the new possession of 
evidence and icality, and step on fioni tiuth to tiuth 
■with conlidcnce and quiet 

I am, SIR, &c. 

PERTINAX. 


Numb. 96. Saturday, 16, 3751. 


Quod 57 Platonis 7mtsa jKrmiiaf xcnmif 

Quod qunquc discif, wnnemo) 7CL0)datu). lioiTlt'S. 

Tiuth in Plitonick oinaments liedcLk’d 
luforc’d \.c love, unheeding iccollcct 

I T IS repoitcd of the Pcnmis, by an ancient 
w riter, that the sum of then education consisted 
in teaching youth to ude, to shoot Tilth the hozi, and 
to speak truth 

The bow and the hoiae ncie easily masteicd, but 
it M ould have been happy it we had been infoi med 
by a hat ^aits veiacity m.is cultivated, and by what 
preservatives a Peisian mind was secuicd against the 
temptations to falsehood. 

There aie, indeed, m the pieseiit coiruption of 
mankind, many incitements to foisake truth, the 

need 
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needof pallpting oui own faults and the comenieiice' 
of iinpofing on the ignonnce or credulity of others, 
so frequently occur o mniy immediate evils are 
to be avoided and so many |>resent gratihtations 
obtained, by craft and delusion that ver^ fen ot tliose 
who are much entingled m life, have spin and con 
stancy sufficient to support them in the steady prac- 
tice of open \cracit} 

In order that all men may be taught to speak 
tiuth, It IS nece«:sai'3 that all likcwi&e should learn to 
heai it, for no species of falsehood is nioie frequent 
than flattery to which the coward is betrayed by 
fear, the dependent by interest, and the friend by 
tenderness Those who are neither servile noi timo 
rous, are yet desirous to bestow pleasure, and while 
unjust demands of praise continue to be made, there 
will alwajs be some whom hope, fear, or kindness; 
will dispose to pay them 

The guilt of falsehood is very widely extended, and 
many whom their conscience can scarcely charge 
witli stooping to a he, have vitntcd the morals of 
others by their vanitv, and patron^ed the vice whicJi 
the) believe them^^elves to abhor 

Truth IS, indeed, not often welcome for its own 
sake, It IS generally unplcasing beciu e contiaiy to 
our wishes and opposite to our piactice , and as our 
attention naturally follows our interest, we hear un 
willingly what we are afraid to know, and soon for 
get what we have no inclination to impiess upon our 
melnones 

Tor this reason mnny arts of instruction have been 
invented, by which the rductance again'^t truth may 
be overcome, and as physick is given to children in 

confection®, 
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confections, precepts have been Indclen under a thou-* 
sand appeal ances, that mankind may be bribed by 
pleasure to escape desti uction 

While the Moild Mas yet in its infancy, Truth 
came among mortals horn above, and False mood 
from below. Truth Mas the daughtei of Jupitlr 
and Wisdom , Falsehood mrs the piogeny of 
Folly impiegnalcd by the Mind They advanced 
Math equal confidence to seize tlie dominion of the 
new cieation, and, as then enmity and then force 
Mere mcU knoMii to the celestials, all the eyes of 
heaven mcic tinned upon the contest. 

Truth seemed coiibcious of supeiioin poMcrand 
juster claim, and theiefoic came on tov.eiing and 
majestick, unassisted and alone , IIeasok indeed al- 
Mays attended her, but appealed hei folloMci, lather 
than companion Ilei maith Mas sIom and stately, 
but her motion Mas pcipetually piogicssive, and Mhcn 
once she had giounded her foot, neither gods nor 
men could foicc her to letne 

Falsehood aluavs cndeaiouicd to copy the mien 
and attitudes of Trc 'I II, and Mas vciy successful m 
the aits of iminickn Si.e Mas siniounded, ani- 
mated, and sLippoited, by innumciablc legions of ap- 
petites and passions, but like other feeble com- 
raandeis, Mas obliged often to leccive law fiom her 
allies. Her motions wcic sudden, iiicgulai, and 
violent ; for she had no steadiness nor constancy. 
She often gained conquests by hasty incuisions, mIiicIi 
she never hoped to keep by hei own stiength, but 
maratamed by the help ot the passions, M'hom she 
generally found lesolutc and faithful. 


It 
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It sometimes Inppcned that the antagonists met 
In full opposition In these encounters, Ealsehood 
ahvajs invested her head with clouds, and command- 
ed Eraup to place ambushes about her In her left 
Hand she bore the shield of Ijipupence and the 
quiver of Sofiiistri rattled 00 her shouldci All 
tlie passions attended at her call, Vamti clapped 
her nings before, and Obstikaci supported her be- 
hind Thus guarded and assisted, she sometimes ad- 
vanced against Truth, and sometimes waited the 
attack, but aluays endeavoured to slirmi'ih at a. 
distance, perpetually shifted her ground, and let fly 
her arrows in different directions, for she certainly 
found that her strength failed, whenever the eye of 
Truth darted tull upon her 

Truth had the awful aspect though not the 
thunder of her father, and when the long continu 
ance of the contest biought them neai to one an 
other, Ealse'hood let the arms of Sophistri fall 
from her grasp, and holding up the shield of Impu- 
PE\CE with both her hands, sheltered herself amongst 
the passions 

Truth, though she was often wounded, alwajs 
recovered m a short tune, but it was common 
for the slighteot hurt, received by Ea ls>.hood, to 
spread its malignity to the neighbounng paits, and 
to burst open again when it seemed to have been 
cured 

Ealsehood, in a short time, found by experience 
that her supenorit^ consisted only in the celerity of 
her course, and the changes of her posture She 
therefore ordered Susiiciovto beat the ground be- 
fore her, and avoided witli great care to cross the 
VoL V M way 
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way of Truth, who, as she never varied her point, 
but moved constantly upon the same line, was easily 
escaped by the oblique and desultoiy movements, 
the quick retreats, and active doubles which False- 
hood always practised, when the enemy began to 
laise terrour by her approach. 

By this procedure Falsehood every hour en- 
croached upon the world, and extended her empire 
through all climes and regions. Wherever she car- 
ried her victories she left the Passions in full au- 
thority behind her; who weie so w^ell pleased w'ith 
command, that they held out with great obstinacy 
when Truth came to seize their posts, and ne\er 
failed to retard her progress, though they could not 
always stop it : They yielded at last with great re- 
luctance, fiequent 1 allies, and sullen submission , and 
always mclined to revolt when Truth ceased to awe 
them by her immediate presence. 

Truth, who, when she fiist descended from the 
heavenly palaces, expected to have been received by 
universal acclamation, cheiibhcd with kindness, heard 
with obedience, and invited to spread her influence 
from pi o Vince to province, now found, that where- 
ever she came, she must force her passage. Every 
intellect was precluded by Prejudice, and every 
heait pieoccupied by passion She indeed ad- 
vanced, but she advanced slowly; and often lost 
the conquests which she left behind her, by sudden 
insun ections of the appetites, that shook oif their 
allegiance, and ranged themselves again under the 
banner of her enemy. 

Truth, however, did not grow^ weaker by the 
struggle, for her vigour w^as unconquerable ; yet she 
18 was 
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was provoked to see herself thus baffled and impeded 
by an enem}, ^\horn she looked on nith contempt^ 
and had no advantage but such as she o^vcd to 
inconstancy, weakness, and artifice She therefore, 
in the anger of disappointment, called upon her fa- 
ther Jupiter to re establish her in tlic skies, and 
leave mankind to the disorder and misery which they 
deser\cd, by submitting willingly to the usurpation 
of EALsrnoon 

Jupiter compassionated the world too much to 
grant her request, jet was willing to ease her labours 
and mitigate her vexation He commanded her to 
consult the Muses by •what methods she might ob- 
tain an easier reception, and reign without the toil of 
incessant war It was then discovered, that she ob- 
structed her own progress by the seventy of her ospect, 
and the solemnity of her dictates, and that men 
would never willingly admit her, till they ceased to 
fear her, since, by giving themselves up to Ealse- 
HOOD, they seldom made any sacrifice of tlieir ease or 
pleasure, because she took the shape tliat was most en- 
gaging, and always suffered herself to be dressed and 
painted by Desire The Muses wove, m tlie loom 
of Pallas, a loose and changeable robe, like that m 
which Ealsehood captivated her admirers, with 
this tliey invested Truth, and named her Fiction’ 
She now went out again to conquer with more suc- 
cess for when she demanded entrance of the Pas- 
sions, they often mistook her for Falsehood, and 
delivered up their charge but when she had once 
taken possession, she v\as soon disrobed bj Reason, 
and shone out, m her original form, with native ef- 
fulgence and resistless di^ity 
M a 
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Numb. 97. TubsbaYj Fchvuanj 19, 1751. 

Tcccunda ailpcc sccula imptias 

F) ntiniii tuqtiiiWi.(tc, ^ domes, 

Hoc fontc dcntala dadis 

In paiiiam j)opnlumqucJluxit. IIoK. 

rruilful of Climes, tins age fust stain’d 
Their hapless oflspi iiig, and piofan'd 
The nuptial bed, from whence the woes, 

Which vaiioub and unniimbci’d lose 
From this polluted fountain head. 

O’er Rome and o’er the nations spicad ruAVCis. 

[j '' H E reader is indebted for this day’s entertain- 
inent to an authoi fioin whom the an;e has le- 
ceived gi eater favouis, uho has enlaiged the know- 
ledge of human natuic, and taught the passions to 
move at the command of vn tue. 


To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

W HEN the Spectator was first published in 
single papei s, it gave me so much plcasui e, 
that it IS one of the favourite amusements of my age 
to lecollect it, and when I leflcct on the foibles of 
those times, as desciibed in that useful w'ork, and 
conipaie them with the vices now' leicrnin" amonf 
us, I cannot but wish that you would oftenei take 
cognizance of the manncis of the better half of the 
human species, that if youi piecepts and observations 

be 
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be earned doun to postent^, the SiECTATOits may 
show to the rising generation \\ hat ere tlic fashion- 
able follies of their grandmothers, the RvAiBLEiiof 
their mother': and that from botli they may draw in- 
struction and w aming 

M hen I read those Spectatous which took no- 
tice of the misbehaviour of joung women at church, 
by which tliey vainly hope to attract iditnreis, I used 
to pronounce such forward young women Seekehs, 
m order to distinguish them by a mark of infamy 
from those who had patience and decency to stay till 
they were nought 

But I have lived to see sucli a change in the man 
ners of women, tint I would now be willing to con 
pound witli them for tint name although I then 
tliought It disgraceful enough if they would de:!cive 
no worse, since now they are too generally given up 
to negligence of domestick business, to idle amuse- 
ments and to vneked rackets, without any settled 
view at all but of squandering time 

In the tune of the SpECTAfon, excepting some- 
times in appearance in the ring bometimes at a good 
and clio«en play, sometimes on a vi it at tlie house of 
a grave relation, the joung I idles contented them- 
selves to be found employed in domestick duties for 
then routs, drums, bails, assemblies, and such like 
markets for women, were not known 

^lodesty and diffidence, gentleness and meekness, 
were looked upon as the appropriate virtues and cna- 
racteristick graces of the sev And if a forward spirit 
pushed Itself into notice, it was exposed in punt as it 
deserved 

w 3 The 
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The churches Mere almost the only places wlieic 
single women M-ere to be seen by strangcis Alen 
Menttliithei expecting to sec them, and pci haps too 
much for that only puipose. 

But some good often lesulted, hoivcvcr improper 
might be their motives. Both sexes mcic in tlie May 
of their duty. The man must be abandoned, indeed^ 
who loves not goodness in another; nor vcrc the 
young felloivs of that age so wholly lost to a sense of 
right, as pride and conceit have since made them 
affect to be When thcrcfoic they saw a fan -one 
whose decent behavioui and checiful pict} showed 
her earnest in her hist duties, they had the less doubt, 
judging politically only, that she would have a con- 
scientious legard to her second. 

With what aidour have I seen watched for, the 
rising 'of a hneeling beauty, and what additional 
chaiins has devotion given to her iccommumcatcd 
featuics ’ 

The men were often the better for what they heard. 
Even a Saul was once found prophesjnng among the 
prophets whom he had set out to destroy. To a man 
thus put into good humour by a pleasing object, ic- 
ligion itself looked moie amiable The jien seekers 
of the Spectator’s time loved the holy place for the 
object’s sake, and loved the object for her suitable 
behaviour m it. 

Reverence mingled with their love, and they 
thought that a young lady of such good principles 
must be addressed only by the man who at least made 
a show of good principles, whether his hcait was yet 
•juite right or not. 

Nor 
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Nor did the >oung hdys behaviour, at any time 
of the service, lessen this reverence Her eyes were 
lier own, her ears the preachers Women are al 
ways most observed when they seem themselves least 
to observe, or to lay out for observation The eye 
of a respectful lover loves rather to receive confi- 
dence from the withdrawn eye of the fair one, than 
to find itself obliged to retreat 

When a young gentlemans affection was thus 
laudably engaged, he pursued lU natural dictates , 
keeping then was a rare, at least a secret and scan- 
dalous vice, and a wife was the summit of his 
wishes Rejection was now dreaded, and pre- 
engagement apprehended A woman whom beloved, 
he was read) to think must be admired by all the 
viorld His fears, his uncertainties, increased lus 
love 

Every inquiry he made into the lady s domestick 
excellence, which, when a wife is to be chosen, 
will surely not be neglected, confirmed him m his 
choice He opens his lieart to a common friend, 
and honestly discovers the state of his fortune His 
friend applies to those of thejouiig lady, whose pa- 
rents, if tliey approve Ins proposals, disclose them to 
their daughter 

She perliaps is not nn absolute stranger to the pas 
sion of the joung gentleman His eyes, his assidui- 
ties, his constant attendance at a church, whithei, till 
of late, he used seldom to come, nnd a thousand little 
observances that he paid her, had veiy probably first 
forced her to regard, and then inclined her to fkvour 
bun 
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That a j-onng lady should be in love, and the love 
of the young gentleman undcclaied, is an heterodoxy 
■H'hich prudence, and even polic}, must not allow. 
But, thus applied to, she is all lesignalion to her 
paients Charming lesignation, which inclination op- 
poses not. 

lici lelalions applaud hci for her duty; fnends 
meet, points aie adjusted, dcliglitful peiturbations, 
and hopes, and a feu lovers feais, fill up the tedious 
space till an inteivicu is granted , for the ^oung lady 
had not made hci self cheap at piibhck jilaces 

The time of inteiview ariives She is modestly 
reseivcd, he is not confident lie declaics his jias- 
sion, the consciousness of hci own worth, and his 
application to her parents, take from hci an> doubt 
of his sinceiity , and she owns hciself obliged to 
him for his good opinion, 'ihe inquiiic'? of hei 
fnends into his chaiactei, have taught her that his 
good opinion dcseivcs to be valued. 

She tacitly allows of his fiituie vnsits, he icncus 
them , the legaid of each for the other is confiimed, 
and when he pi esses foi the favour of hci hand, he 
receives a declaiation of an cntiic acquiescence with 
her duty, and a modest acknowledgment of esteem 
foi him 

He applies to her paients theiefoie for a near day; 
and thinks liiinselt undei obligation to them foi the 
chceiful and affectionate manner with which they le- 
ceive his agreeable application 

"With this prospect of futuie happiness, the mar- 
iiage IS celebiatcd Gratulations pour m horn 
ever^, quarter. Paients and lelations on both sides, 

bi ought 
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brought acquainted in the course oi the courtship, can 
receive the happ} couple wtli countenances lUuinmed, 
and joyful hearts 

The brothers, the sisters, the friends of one family, 
arc the brothers, the sisters the friends of the other 
Their two families, thus made one, are the uorld to 
the young couple 

Then home is the place of their principal delight^ 
nor do they ever occasionally quit it but they find the 
pleasure of returning to it augmented in proportion 
to the time of their absence from lU 

Oh, Mr R\Mi-LEit* forgive the talkativeness of an 
old man ’ When I courted and married my Lcstitiay 
then a blooming beauty, every thing pa-^sedyust so* 
But how IS the case now The ladies maidens wives, 
and widows, are engrossed by places of open resort 
and general entertainment, wh ch fill every quarter 
of the metropolis, and being constantly tieguented, 
make home irksome Bieakfasting places, dinmg- 
places , routs, drums, concerts, balls, plays, opei'as, 
masquerades for the evening, and even for all night, 
and lately publick sales of the goods of broken 
bousekeepeis which the general dissoluteness of man- 
ners has contiibuted to make veiy frequent, come in 
as anotlicr seasonable relief to these modem time- 
killers 

In the summer there are in every countiy town as- 
semblies Tunbridge, Bathy Cheltenham, Scarboi oiigh 
What expence of dress and equipage is required to 
qualify the frequenters for such emulous appearance ’ 

By the natural infection of example, the lowest 
people have places of sixpenny resort, ind gaming 
tiblcs for pence Thus sen ants are now induced to 

fraud 
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fraud and dibhonesty, to suppoi t c\ti avagance, and 
supply theii losses. 

As to the ladies who frequent those publick places, 
they are not ashamed to show' their faces wherever 
men dare go, nor blush to tiy who shall stare most 
impudently, 01 who shall laugh loudest on the publick 
w'alks 

The men who would makegood husband=;, if they 
visit those places, nic frighted at wedlock, and re- 
solve to live single, except they are bought at a veiy 
high puce. Tiiey can be speetatois of all that passes, 
and, if they please, more than spectatois, at the ex- 
pence of others. Tlic companion oi an evening, and 
the companion foi life, lequiie very diflerent quali- 
fications. 

Two thousand pounds in the last age, with a do- 
mestick wife, w’ould go farther than ten thousand m 
this Yet settlements aie expected, that often, to a 
mercantile man especially, sink a fortune into useless- 
ness , and pin-money is stijiulated for, vi Inch makes 
a vufe independent, and destioys love, by putting it 
out of a man’s power to lay any obligation upon her, 
that might engage gratitude, and kindle adection. 
When to all this the cai d-tables ai e added, how' can a 
prudent man think of marrying ^ 

And v\hcn tlie woithy men know not where to find 
vMves, must not the sex be left to the fophngs, the 
coxcombs, the libei tines of the age, vvhom they help 
to make such ? And need even these wretches marry 
to enjoy the conveisation of those who icnclei their 
company so cheap ^ 

And what, after all, is the benefit which the gay 
coquette obtains by her flutteis ? As she is apjnoach- 

abie 
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able by every man '\uthout requiimg I will not say 
ihcen e or adoiation but even common complaisance, 
every fop treats her as upon tlie level, looks upon her 
light airs as invitations, and is on the viatch to take 
the advantage she has companions indeed, but no 
lovers, for love la respectful, and timorous, and 
where, among all her followers wiU she find a lius- 
band ^ 

Set, dear Sir, before the youthful, the gay, the 
inconsiderate, the contempt as well as the danger 
to which they are exposed At one time or other 
women, no^' utterly tlioughtless, will he convinced of 
the justice of your cen’^ure, and the chanty of jour 
instruction 

But should your expostulations and reproofs have 
no effect upon tho e who are far gone in fushjonablc 
folly, they may be retailed fiom their mouths to their 
nieces (marriage will not often have entitled these to 
daughters), when they, tlie meteors of a day, find 
themselves elbowed off the stage of vanity by other 
flutterers, for the most admired women cannot have 
many Tunbiidge^ many Bath seasons to blaze in 
since even fine faces, often seen, are less regarded 
than new faces, the proper punishment of showy girls, 
for rendering themselves so impolitickly cheap 

I am, SIR, 

Your sincere admirer, 

* Tins paper >\as written by Richardson the author of 

Clarissa Pamela &c and although mean and hacknied m 
stjle ond sentiment wa< the only paper which had a great sale 
during the publication of the Rambler, in its original form C 
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THE EAMBLEPw. 


Numb. q8. Saturday, Vchruauj 23, i/ji. 

Qax na S.irmciitus vnqun^ 

CcCsaris ad men ' < na xihs G.ib!) ■ I Jtv 

Y'hich not Sami' ntin biool d .il Casri's I'o ir('. 

Nor jiroYliii'i Gahha iroin liii. h nii lu' Loid 

llhvnw^to^. 

To the Altiior of the RAMBLER. 


jMi il\MBinn, 

Y O U haA c often enclCiU oin eel to impress upon 
yom icadeisan oliscivation of nioic liiilli than 
iiovclt}^ that life passes, for Ujc most pait, in iietty 
transactions , that 0111 horns glide away in tiithng 
amusements and slight gt.itificalions , and that there 
very seldom cmeigcs any occasion that can call foith 
gicdt vntue 01 gieat abilities 

It \cry commonly happens that speculation has no 
influence on conduct Just conclusions, and cosent 
aiguments, foimcd by laboiious study, and diligent 
inquiiy, aic often leposited in the treasuiies of me- 
moiy, as gold in the misei’s chest, useless alike to 
othcis and himself. As some aic not iicher for the 
extent of then possessions, otheis aie not wiser for 
the multitude of then ideas 

You have tiuly clesciibed the state of human 
beings, but it may be doubted nhethei you have 
accommodated youi piecepts to join dcsciiption, 
nhethci you have not gcneially considcicd your 

readers 
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readers as influenced by the traipck passions, and 
susceptible of pain or pleasure only from poiverful 
agents, and from great events 

To an author v; ho writes not for the improvement 
of a single art, or the establishment of a controverted 
doctnne, but equally intends the advantage and 
equally courts the perusal of all the classes of man- 
kind nothing can justly e/'in umvorthj of regard, 
by vi hich the pleasure of conversation may be m 
creased and the daily batiafictioiis of familiar life 
secured from intenuption and disgust 

For this reason }ou would not have injured jour 
reputation, if jou had sometimes descended to the 
minuter duties of social beings, and enfoiced the 
observance of those .little civilities and ceremonious 
.delicacies which, inconsIdeTaBle^asni^ may appear 
to the man of sciei cc and difticult as tliej may 
prove to be detailed with dignity, yet contnbute to 
the regulation of the woild, by facilitating the inter- 
course between one man and another and of which 
the Tiench have sufliuently testified then esteem by 
terming the knowledge and practice of them S^atoir 
iiVJ Ci the ait of lixuig 

Politeness la one of those advantages which we 
never estimate rightly but by the inconvenience of its 
loss 'Its influence upon the manners is constant and 
unifoim, so that, like an equal motion, it escapes per- 
ception Tlie circumstances of everj action are so 
adjusted to each other tliat we do not see where 
any errour could have been committed, and rathei 
acquiesce in ito propnety than admire its exactness 

Put as sickness shows us the value of ease, a little 
familiarity with those who were never taught to en- 
deavour 
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deavour the giatification of otheis, but regulate their 
behaviour merely by their own will, ill soon evince 
the necessity of established modes and formalities to 
the happiness and quiet of common life 

Wisdom and viitue are by no means sufficient, 
without the supplemental laws of good breeding, to 
secure freedom fiom degenerating to rudeness, or 
self-esteem fi om sw'elling into insolence ; a thousand 
incivilities may be committed, and a thousand offices 
neglected, without any remorse of conscience, or 
rcpioach fiom reason 

The true effect of genuine politeness seems to be 
rathei ease than pleasure The power of delighting 
must be confcired by nature, and cannot be deliveied 
by precept, or obtained by imitation ; but though 
it be the privilege of a very small number to ravish 
and to charm, eveiy man may hope by rules and 
caution not to give pain, and may, tlierefore, by 
the help of good-breeding, enjoy tlie kindness of 
mankind, though he should have no claim to higher 
distinctions. 

The universal axiom in which all complaisance is 
included, and fiom which flow'^ all the foimalities 
which custom has established in civilized nations, is. 
That no man shall gi^e any preference to Imnsef A 
rule so comprehensive and certain, that, peihaps, it 
is not easy for the mind to image an inci\ ility, with- 
out supposing it to be broken. 

Thcie are, indeed, m evei'y place some particular 
modes of the ceremonial pait of good-breeding, 
which, being arbitral y and accidental, can be learn- 
ed only by habitude and convei sation ; such are the 
forms of salutation, the different gradations of reve- 
rence, 
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rence, and all the adjustments of place and pre- 
cedence Tliese, ho\\c\er, may be often \iolatcd 
^\lthout offence, if it be sufficiently evident, tliat 
neiihei malice nor pndc coiitnbutcd to the failure, 
but will not atone, however rigidly observed, for 
the tumour of insolence, or petulance of con- 
tempt 

I have, indeed, not found among any part of 
mankind, less real and rational complaisance than 
among those who liavc passed their time in paving 
and rcceivnng visits, m frequenting publick enter- 
tainments, in studying the exact measures of cere- 
mony, and in uatcliingall the variations of fashion- 
able courtes} 

They know, indeed, at what hour they may beat 
tlic door of an acquaintance, how many steps tlicy 
must attend him towards the gate, and what interval 
should pass before his visit is returned, but seldom 
extend tlicir care bejond the extenour and unes- 
sential parts of civilit}, nor refuse tlieir own vanity 
any gratification, however expensive to the quiet of 
anotlicr 

Tn/pfienis is a man remarkable for splendour 
and expense, a man, that having been originally 
placed by his fortune and rank in the fiist class 
of the communit}, has acquired that air of dig- 
nity, and that readiness m the exchange of com 
pliments, which courts, balls, and levees, easily 
confer 

But Tn/pkeruSj without anj settled purposes of 
malignity, partly by his ignorance of human nature, 
and partly by the habit of contemplating with great 
satisfaction his own grandeur and nches, is hourly 

giving 
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giving disgusl to those whom chance or cxpcctcitioii 
subject to his vanity 

To a man w'hose foilnwc confines him to a small 
house, he declaims upon the pleasuic of spacious 
apartments, and the convenience of changing his 
lodging-ioom m diffcient pails of the year, tells 
him, that he hates conlinement , and concludes, that 
if his chamber w as less, he should never w akc w ith- 
out thinking of a pi ison. 

To Eitu clah, cl man of birth equal to him=clf, but 
of much less estate, he showed his sci,v ices of plate, 
and icmaiked that such things wcic, indeed, no- 
thing bcttei than costly tiifles, but that no man 
must pictend to the lank of a gentleman without 
them , and that for his pait, if his estate was 
smaller, he should not think of cn)0}ing but in- 
ci casing it, and would inquiic out a liadc for his 
eldest son 

He has, m imitation of some moie acute ob- 
Ecrvei than himself, collected a gieat many shifts and 
artifices by which po\crly is concealed; and among 
the ladies of small foitunc, nevei fails to talk of 
fiippcry and slight silks, and the convenience of d 
general mouining 

I have been insulted a thousand times with a ca- 
talogue of his pictuics, his jewels, and his raiitics, 
which, though he knows the humble neatness of 
my habitation, he seldom fails to conclude by a 
declaiation, that wheievei he sees a house meanly 
furnished, he despises the owner’s taste, oi pities Ins 
poverty 

This, ]\Ir Mamblcr, is the practice of Tr;yphc- 
riiSj by which he is become the ten our of all viho 

aie 
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are less wealthy than himself, and has raised innu- 
merable enemies without rivalry, and without male 
volence 

Yet, though all are not equally culpable with 
Trypherus, it is scarcely possible to find any man 
who does not frequently, like him, indulge Ins own 
pride by forcing otlicrs into a comparison with 
himself when he knows the advantage is on Ins side, 
without considering that unnecessarily to obtrude 
unplcasing ideas, is a species of oppression , and that 
It IS little more cnminal to deprive anotlicr of some 
real advantage, than to interrupt tliat forgetfulness 
of Its absence which is the next happiness to actual 
possession 


I am, &.C 

EUTROPIUS 


Yoi V 


N 
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Numb. 99. Tuesday, Fehruarjj <2.6, 1751. 

Scilicet ingcmis ahqva est concordia junctis^ 

Et SCI vat studiijccdci a qnisqiic sui, 

Rvsticus agntohm, miles fcra hclla gcrcnfcvij 

Rectoiem dubia navita piippis aiuat 0\ id 

Congenial passions souls together bind. 

And ev’ry calling mingles with its kind. 

Soldier unites with soldier, s\ra.in with swain, 

'Ihe maiinei with him that roves the mam F Lewis 

W T has been ordained by Providence, for the con- 
M seivation of oidei in the immense variety of na- 
tuie, and for the regulai propagation of the several 
classes of life ivith which the elements aie peopled, 
that eveiy creature should be diawn by some secret 
attraction to those of his on n kind , and that not 
only the gentle and domestick animals which natu- 
rally unite into companies, or cohabit by pairs, should 
continue faithful to their species , but even those 
ravenous and feiocious savages which Aristotle ob- 
serves never to be giegaiious, should range moun- 
tains and deserts in search of one another, rather 
than pollute the ivorld with a monstious biith. 

As the perpetuity and distinction of the lower 
tribes of the creation lequire that they should be 
determined to proper mates by some umfoini motive 
of choice, or some cogent piinciple of instinct; 
it IS necestaiy likewise, that man, whose wader capa- 
city demands more gratifications, and who feels m 
himself innumerable wants, which a life of solitude 

' cannot 
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cannot suppl), and inmiinciablc poucrs to ulncli it 
cannot give employment should be led to suitable 
companions by particular influence and, among 
many beings of the same nature mill liimsclf, lie ma\ 
select some for intimacy and tendemesa, and iinprovc 
the condition of his existence by supcmdding fiicnd 
ship to humanit\, and the love of mdividuds to that 
of lilt species 

Other animals arc so formed, that they ‘^cem to 
contribute very little to the happiness of each other 
and know neither joy, norgnef, nor love, noi luitied 
but as tliey are urged by some desire nnmcdintcly 
subsen lent cither to the support of their own lives, 
or to the continuation ot their race, tluy therefort 
seldom appear to regard any of the minuter discri- 
minations which distinguish creatures of the same kind 
from one another 

But if man were to feel no incentives to kindncs% 
more than liis general tendency to congenial nature 
Babylon or London, with all their multitudes, would 
have to lum the desolation of a wilderness, his af 
fections not compressed into a narrower compass 
would vanish, like elemental fire in boundless evapo 
ration, he would languish m perpetual insensibility , 
and though he might, perhaps, m the first vigour of 
*youth, amuse himself with the fresh enjoy inent'^ of 
life yet, when cunosity sliould cease and alacrity 
subside, he would abandon himself to the flui-tua- 
tions of chance without expecting help against any 
calamity, or feeling any wish for the happiness of 
others 

To love all men is our duty, so far as it includes 
a general habit of benevolence, and readiness of oc 
Jf - casional 
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casional kindness , but to love all equally is impos- 
sible , at least impossible without the extinction of 
those passions which now pioduce all our pains and 
all oui pleasures ; without the disuse, if not the abo- 
lition, of some of our faculties, and the suppression of 
all our hopes and fcais in apathy and indiffeiencc. 

The necessities of oui condition requiie a thousand 
offices of tenderness, which ineie regaid for the spe- 
cies imU nevci dictate Eveiy man has frequent 
gnevanccs which only' the solicitude of fncndship imII 
discover and remedy, and which would remain for 
ever unheeded in the mighty heap of human calamity, 
were It only sui veyed b) the eye of general benevo- 
lence equally attentive to every misery 

The great community of mankind is, therefore, 
necessanly broken into smallei independent societies ; 
these foi m distinct interests, w Inch arc too frequently 
opposed to each other, and winch they wlio have en- 
tered into the league of paiticular governments falsely 
think It viitue to promote, however destructive to 
the happiness of tlie lest of the world 

Such unions are again separated into subordinate 
classes and combinations, and social life is perpetually 
branched out into minuter subdivisions, till it termi- 
nates in the last i amifications of private friendship 
That friendship may at once be fond and lasting, ' 
it has been aheady observed in these papers, that a 
conformity of inclinations is necessary. No man can 
have much kindness for him by whom he does not 
believe himself esteemed, and nothing so evidently 
proves esteem as imitation. 

That benevolence is ahvays strongest which arises 
from participation of the same pleasures, since we 

are 
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are naturally most -niUmg to rerive in our minds the 
inemoiy of persons, mth whom the idea of enjoy 
ment is connected 

It IS commonly, therefore, to little purpose, that 
any one endeavours to ingratiate himself null such as 
he cannot accompany in their amusements and diver- 
sions Men have been hnonn to rise to favour and 
to fortune, only by being skilful in the sports with 
which their patron happened to be delighted, by con 
cumng with his taste for some particular species of 
cunosities, by relishing the same wine, or applauding 
the same cookery 

Even those whom wisdom or virtue have placed 
above regard to such petty recommendations, must 
nevertheless be gamed by similitude of manners 
The highest and noblest enjoyment of familiar life, 
the communication of knowledge and reciproca 
tion of sentiments, must alnays presuppose a dispo 
sition to the same inquiry, and delight m the same 
discoveries 

With what satisfaction could the politician lay his 
schemes for the reformation of laws, or his compan 
sons of different forms of government, before the 
chymist, who has never accustomed his thoughts to 
gny other object than salt and sulphur, or how could 
the astronomer, in explaining his calculations and 
conjectures, endure the coldness of a grammanan, 
who would lose sight of Jupiter and all his satellites, 
for a happy etymology of an obscure word, or a bet- 
ter explication of a controverted line 

Every man loves merit of the same kind with his 
own, when it is not likely to hinder his advancement 
or his reputation, for he not only best understands 
N3 the 
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the M 01 til of those qualities mIucIi he labouis to cul- 
tivate, or the uselulnesb of the ait iihich he piactises 
with success, but alua^s lecls a leflcctecl pleasure from 
the piaiscs, which, though given to another, belong 
equally to himself 

Theie is indeed no need of icsearch and lefine- 
ment to discovei that men must generally select their 
companions fiom then own stale of hie, since there 
aie not many minds fuinislicd foi gicat vaiiety of 
conveisation, or adapted to inuitiplieity of intellec- 
tual entertainments. 

The sailor, the academick, tlie lawyer, the mc- 
chanick, and the courtier, have all a cast of talk 
peculiai to their own frateinity, have fixed their 
attention upon the same events, have been engaged 
in aifaiis of the same soil, and made use of allu- 
sions and illustrations which tliemsclvcs only can un- 
dei stand 

I 

To be infected with the jmgon of a particulai 
piofession, and to know only the language of a single 
lank of moitals, is indeed sufficiently despicable 
But as limits must be always set to the excursions 
of the human mind, tiieic will be some study which 
eveiy man moie zealously prosecutes, some darling 
subject on wdnch he is piincipally pleased to con- 
verse, and he that can most infoirn oi best undei- 
stand him, will ccitainly be welcomed with paiticular 
regard. 

Such partiality is not wholly to be avoided, noi 
IS it culpable, unless suffered so far to picdominate 
as to produce avcision fiom eveiy othei kind of ex- 
cellence, and to shade the lustie of dissiinilai virtues 
Those, thcrefoie, whom the lot of life has conjoined, 

should 
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should cndca\our constaiUh to approach lo\\ards the 
inclination of each other, invigorate every motion 
of concurrent dc«irc, and fan cverj spark of kindred 

CUnOalt} 

It has been justi} obsened, that discord gcncrall} 
operates m little tilings , it is inflamed to its utmost 
vehemence bj contranctj of taste, oftener than of 
pnnciplcs, and might tbcrcforc commonl) be avoided 
b) innocent conformit\, vvIhcIi, if it uns not at first 
ilic motive ought always to be tlic consequence, of 
indissoluble union 
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Omne vafer xtltum rtdentt Flaceus amico 

Tangtt ct admtsvts ctreum prtrcordto ludtt rcmiuk 

Horace with sb iiismu'iting grace 

LaughM ut his friend and looKd him in the ficc 

^^ouId raise a blush where secret Mce he found 

And tickle while he gently j>Tob d the m ound 

l\ith seeming innocence the crowd beguild 

But made the desperate passes when he smil d Bryms 

To the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

A S very many well disposed persons, by tlie una- 
voidable necessity of their affairs, aresoainfor 
tunatc as to be totally buried in the country, where 
tliey labour under the most deplorable ignorance of 
what IS transacting among tlic polite part of man 
N 4 kind. 
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kind, I cannot help thinking, that, as a publick 
writer, you should take the case of these truly com- 
passionable objects under your consideration. 

These unhappy languishers in obscurity should be 
furnished with such accounts of the employments of 
people of the world, as may engage them in ' their 
several remote corners to a laudable imitation ; or, at 
least, so far inform and prepare them, that if by any 
joyful change of situation they should be suddenly 
transported into the gay scene, tliey may not gape, 
and wonder, and stare, and be utterly at a loss 
how to behave and make a proper appearance in 
it. 

It is inconceivable how much the welfare of all the 
country towns in the kingdom might be promoted, 
if you would use your charitable endeavours to raise 
in them a noble emulation of the manners and cus- 
toms of higher life 

Foi this purpose you i should give a very clear and 
ample description of the whole set of polite acquire- 
ments; a complete history of forms, fashions, fro- 
licks, of routs, drums, huiricanes, balls, assemblies, 
ridottos, masquerades, auctions, plays, operas, pup- 
pet-shows, and bear-gardens , of all those delights 
which profitably engage the attention of the most sub- 
lime characters, and by which they have brought to 
such amazing peifection the whole art and mystery of 
passing day after day, week after w'eek, and year after 
year, without the heavy assistance of any one thing 
that formal creatures are pleased to call useful and 
necessary. 

In giving due instructions through what steps to 
attain this summit of huma!n excellence, you may 

add 
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add such irresistible arguments m its favour, as must 
convince numbers, uho in other instances do not 
seem to want natural understanding, of the unac- 
countable errour of supposing they were sent into the 
world for any other purpose but to flutter, sport, and 
shme Tor, after all, nolliing can be clearer tlian 
that an everlasting round of diversion, and tlie more 
lively and hurrying the better is the most important 
end of human life 

It IS really prodigious, so much as the world is im- 
proved, that there should in these days be persons so 
Ignorant and stupid as to think it necessaiy to mis- 
pend their time, and trouble their hcad^ about any 
thing else than pursuing the present fancy, for what 
else 13 worth living for 

It IS time enough surely to think of consequences 
when they come , and as for tlie antiquated notions 
of duty, they are not to be met with in any French 
novel, or any book one ever looks into, but derived 
almost wholly from the writings of authors, who 
lived a vast many ages ago, and who, as they were 
totally without any idea of those accomplishments 
which now characterize people of distinction, have 
been for some bmc sinking apace into utter con 
tempt It does not appear that even their most 
zealous admirers, for some partisans of his own sort 
every writer will have, can pretend to say tliey were 
ever at one ndotto 

In the important article of diversions, the cere- 
monial of visits, the ecstatick delight of unfriendly 
intimacies and unmeanmg civilities, they are abso- 
lutely silent Blunt truth, and downright honesty, 
plain clothes, staying at home, hard work, few 

words 
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and ihn-c line nlivf'iK d v, uh (‘nr-urf oi double 
mc.ininiz, aic \\lmt thev iteonnnt nd the f)iiMn)ntf-' 
and pka-^uic'' of iifr Little oalli^-, poliU di''5!mii- 
lal Mij tca-tal)l(‘ ‘•caudal, ddiLhlltd HidnU n( (\ tlc^ 
ghltci of finely, the tiuim{-h ol j)ir<ed{nce, llir ni- 
chant ments of flatleiy, the) ‘-ccmh to iuue had no 
notion of, and I r«Minot hut lattLih to think v.hnt 
a figure they wouhl ha\c niiidc m a dtaauii^-iooui, 
and how fritzhtcd they ^\ouid iia\c looked ul a e.iin- 
inp-table. 

Tlic noble /cal of pptnoli';in that di'daui'. auUio- 
nt), and tianiples on lav.-, for ''fioit, na'i ab-ohitcU 
the a\cr«,ion of thcbC tame nictchc.- 

Indeed one cannot discovci an\ one thing they 
prcte'nd to teach people, but to be ^M'C, and good . 
acquiiemcnti infinitcl) bclou the <on‘'idcration of 
persons of taste and spiiit, \\ho knov. hou to spend 
their time to so much bcttci pmjiOs'^c 

Among other admiiablc impuncmcnts, J)ra\, i^fr 
Ramhlc), do not toiget to enhuge on the \ei s exten- 
sive benefit of phuing at cards on Sundavs, a prac- 
tice of such infinite use, that we mu) modestly expect 
to seeitpicvail unucisully in all parts of this king- 
dom 

To pel sons of fashion, the advantage is olnioiis; 
because, as for some stiangc icason oi olhet, which 
no fine gentleman or fine lady has yet been able to 
penetiate, there is neither play, nor masquerade, noi 
bottled conjuier, nor any othei thing worth In mg 
for, to be had on a Sunday , if it were not foi the 
charitable assistance of wdiist oi biagg, the genteel 
part of mankind must, one day in seven, neccssaiily 
sulfei a total extinction oi being. 


Kor 
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Nor arc the persons of hi Ji nnk llic onlj gamers 
b) «o salutar) a custom, whicli extends Us good ni 
fluence, m some degree, to the lower orders of 
people , but ^^erc it quite general bow much belter 
and happier would tlie world be tliaii it is c\cn now ^ 
Tis liard upon poor crciitnres, be thej c>cr so 
mean, to den) them tlio^^c cnjOMiicnts and ^ liberties 
which arc cquall) open for nil \ ct if scrvmits ^Ycrc 
taught to go to church on this daj ‘^pend some part 
of It in reading or receiving instruction in n family 
wa) and the rest in men, friendly conversation, the 
poor wretches would infallibly take it into their heads, 
tliat tlicy were obliged to be «obcr, moJest, diligent, 
and faithful to tlicir masters and imstas^cs 

Now surely no one of common prudence or hu 
manity would wish their doincslicks infected wiUi such 
strange and primitive notions or laid under such 
unmerciful restraints all which may, m a gicat 
measure, be prevented by the prevalence of tlic good 
humoured fashion, that I would have you recommend 
For when the lower kind of people see their belters 
with a truly laudable spirit, msuUmg and flying in the 
face of tliosc rude ill bred dictators, piety and the 
laws, they arc thereby excited and admonished ns 
far as actions can admonish and excite, and taught 
that they too have an equal right of setting them at 
defiance in such instances as tlicir particular nccessi 
ties and inclinations may require and thus is the 
liberty of the whole Iiuman species mightily improved 
and enlarged 

In short, Mr Rambler, by a faithful ic presentation 
of the numberless benefits of a modi h life, you will 
have done your part in promoting what every body 

seems 
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seems to confess the true purpose of human existence, 
perpetual dissipation. 

By encouraging people to employ their whole at- 
tention on trifles, and make amusement their sole 
study, you ■will teach them how to avoid many very 
uneasy reflections. 

All the soft feelings of humanity, the sympathies 
of fiiendship, all natuial temptations to the care of a 
family, and solicitude about the good oi ill of others, 
with the whole tram of domestick and social affec- 
tions, which create such daily anxieties and embar- 
lassments, will be happily stifled and suppressed in a 
round of perpetual delights ; and all serious thoughts, 
but particularly that of hereof ter, be banished out of 
the world ; a most perplexing apprehension, but 
luckily a most groundless one too, as it is so very 
clear a case, that nobody ever dies. 

I am, &c. 

CHARIESSA* 


* Written by Mrs. Carter, of Deal, the only survivor of the 
writers of that age. C. 
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Numb 101 Toesday, March 5, 1751 

Jdellajuhtt Hyblaa ttbi vel Hymetlia naset, 

Et thyma Cecropta Corstca ponii apt Mart 

Alas ' dear Sir you try in vain, 

ImpoaaibtUtiea to gain 

No bee from Cornea’s rank juice 

JJyblaan honey can produce F LRiris 

To the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

H aving by several years of continual study 
treasured m my mmd a great number of pnn 
ciples and ideas, and obtained by frequent exercise 
the power of applying them with propriety, and 
combining them with readiness, I resolved to quit 
the university, where I considered myself as a gem 
hidden in the mine, and to mingle m the crowd of 
publick life I was naturally attracted by the com- 
pany of those who were of the same age with myself, 
and finding that my academical gravity contributed 
very little to my reputation, applied my faculties to 
jocularity and burlesque Thus, in a short time, I 
had heated my imagination to such a state of acti- 
vity and ebullition, that upon every occasion it 
fumed away in bursts of wit, and evaporations of 
gayety I became on a sudden the idol of the cof- 
fee house, was m one winter solicited to accept the 
presidentship of five clubs, was dragged by violence 

to 
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to eveiy new play, and quoted in eveiy contiovcisy 
upon theatrical merit , was in every publick place sui - 
loundcd by a multitude of humble auditois, who le- 
tailcd in other places of icsort my maxims and my 
jests, and was boasted as then intimate and compa- 
nion, by many, who had no other pretensions to my 
acquaintance, than that they had drank chocolate in 
the same 1 oora 

You will not w'onder. Mi Rambler, that I men- 
tion my success w ith some appeal ance of trtumph and 
elevation Pei haps no kind of superiority is moie 
flattering or alluring than that which is confeired 
by the poweis of convcisation, by extemporaneous 
spi ightlifiess of fancy, copiousness of language, and 
feitihty of sentiment In othei exertions of genius, 
the gieatei pait of the praise is unknown and unen- 
joyed , the wiiter, indeed, spreads his leputation to 
a wider extent, but receives little pleasuic 01 advan- 
tage fiom the diffusion of his name, and only ob- 
tains a kind of nominal soveicignty over legions 
which pay no tiibute. The colloquial wit has always 
his owm radiance reflected on himself, and enjoys 
all the pleasure which he bestows , he finds his power 
confessed by every one that approaches him, sees 
friendship kindling with laptuie, and attention sw'ell- 
ing into praise 

The desire which every man feels of impoitancc 
and esteem, is so much gratified by finding an assem- 
bly, at his entrance, brightened with gladness and 
hushed with expectation, that the recollection of such 
distinctions can scarcely fail to be pleasing whenso- 
ever It is innocent And my conscience does not 
reproach me with any mean or criminal effects of 

vanity ; 
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vanity^ since I always employed my influence on the 
side of virtue, and ne\er sacrificed my understanding 
or my rebgion to the pleasure of applause 
Theie were many whom either the desire of en 
joying my pleasantry, or the pude of being thought 
to enjoy it, brought often into my company, but I 
w as caressed in a particular manner by DemochareSf 
a gentleman of a large estate and a liberal dispo 
sition My fortune being by no means exuberant, 
inclined me to be pleased with a friend who was ^wil- 
ing to be entei tamed at bis own charge I became 
h) daily invitations habituated to his table, and as 
he believed my acquaintance necessary to the charac- 
ter of elegance which he was desirous of establishing, 
I lived m all the luxury of affluence witliout expense, 
or dependence, and pa sed my life m a perpetual 
reciprocation of pleasure, with men brought toge 
ther by similitude of accomplishments, or desire of 
improement 

But all power has its sphere of activity, beyond 
which it produces no effect Demochaies being 
called by his affairs into the country, imagined that 
he should increase his popularity by coming among 
his neighbours accompanied by a man whose abili 
ties were so geneially allowed The leport pre 
sently spread through half the country that Dmo 
chares was arrived, and had brought with him the 
celebrated Htlartus, bj whom such merriment would 
be excited, as had never been enjoyed or conceived 
before I knew, indeed, the purpose for which I 
was invited, and, as men do not look dfhgently out 
for possible miscarriages, ^vas pleased to ’find myself 
courted upon pnncjples of interest, and considered 


as 
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as capable of reconciling factions, composing feuds, 
and uniting a whole province in social happiness. 

After a few days spent in adjusting his domestick 
regulations, Dmochares invited all the gentlemen of 
his neighbouihood to dinner, and did not forget to 
hint how much my presence was expected to heighten 
the pleasure of the feast He mfoimed me what pre- 
judices my reputation had raised in my favour, and 
represented the satisfaction with which he sliould sec 
me kindle up the bla 7 e of meniment, and should re- 
mark the various effects that my fire would have upon 
Buch diversity of matter. 

This declaration, by which he intended to quicken 
my vivacity, filled me witli solicitude. I felt an 
ambition of shining which I never loiew before ; and 
was therefore embanassed with an unusual fear of 
disgrace. I passed the night in planning out to 
myself the conveisation of the coming day ; recol- 
lected all my topicks of raillery, proposed pioper sub- 
jects of ndicule, prepared smart replies to a thousand 
questions, accommodated answers to imaginary re- 
partees, and formed a magazine of remarks, apoph- 
thegms, tales, and illustrations. 

The morning broke at last in the midst of these 
busy meditations I lose with the palpitations of 
a champion on the day of combat; and, notwitli- 
standing all my efforts, found my spints sunk under 
the weight of expectation. The company soon, 
after began to drop in, and every one, at his en- 
trance, was introduced to Hilarius. What concep- 
tion the inhabitants of this region had formed of a 
wit, I cannot yet discover , but observed that they 
all seemed, after the regular exchange of compli- 
ments. 
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mcnts, to turn am) disappointed , and that uhilc ^^e 
waited for dinner, they cast tlieir c)cs first upon me, 
and then upon cich otlicr, like a tlicatrical a'lstinbly 
wiitinjj for a show 

Trom tlic uneasiness of this situation I was ic 
lieved by the dinner, and as c\cr) attention was 
taken up by the business of the hour, I sunk quietly 
to a lc\el with the rest of the coinpanj But no 
sooner were the dishes rcnio\cd, than, instcid of 
cheerful confidence and familmr prattle, an universal 
silence again showed their cxpectationof some unusual 
performance ]\fy friend endeavoured to rouse them 
hy healths and questions, but they answered him uit/i 
great brevity, and immcdiatcl) relapsed into their 
former tacitumitj 

I had waited in hope of some opportunit) to divert 
them, but could find no pass opened for a sinirle silly 
and who can be merry without an object of mirth ^ 
After a few faint efforts whicli pioduccd neither ap 
plause nor opposition, I was content to mingle with 
tlie mass, to put round the glass m silence, and solace 
myself with my own contemplations 

My fnend looked round him , the guests stared at 
one another, and if now and then a few syllables 
were uttered with timidity and hesitation, there was 
none ready to mike any reply All oui faculties 
were frozen, and every minutCytooL away from our 
capacity of pleasing md disposition to be pleased 
Thus passed the houis to winch so much happiness 
was decreed , the liouis which liad, by a kind of 
open proclamation, been devoted to wjt, to mirth, 
and to jHilarius 


VoL y 


o 
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At last tke niglit canic on, and the necessity of 
palling fiecd us fioin the pei seditions of each other. 
I hcaid them, as they \\alkcd along the court, mur- 
inuiing at the loss of the day, and inquiring whether 
any man uould pay a second visit to a house haunted 
bv a wit ^ 

' Danocho) cs, nhose benevolence is greater than his 
pencil ation, haMng flatleicd his hopes with the se- 
condaiy honoui which he was to gam by my sprigbt- 
iinc'^s ard eleoance, and the aficclion with which lie 
should be followed foi a pcipctual banquet of jzaycty, 
was not able to conce.il hi^i vexation and resentment., 
noi wnuld easily be convinced, that I had not sacn- 
hced Ins intciestto sullcnncss and cajiiice, and studi- 
ously cncleavouied to disgust his guests, and suppressed 
my powcis of delighting, in obstinate and preme- 
ditated silence I am infouned that the reproach of 
ihcii ill leception is divided b) the gentlemen of the 
count! y between us ; some being of opinion, that my 
fiicnd 15 deluded by an impostoi, who, though he- 
Las iound some ait ol gaining his favoui, is afiaid to 
speak hefoic men of inoie penctiation; and others 
concluding, that I think only London the pioiicr thea- 
tie of my abilities, and disdain to exert my genius 
for the praise of i usticks 

I believe, Mi Rambler, tliat it hab sometimes 
happened to others, who have the good or ill fortune 
to be cclcbiated foi wits, to fall under the same cen- 
suies upon the like occasions I hope therefore that 
you will pi event any mi^sieprescnlations of such 
failmes, by remaiking that invention is not wholly at 
the command of its possessoi ; that the powei of pleas- 
mg is very often obstructed by the desiie; that all 
14 expectation 
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ctiiectation Ics'cns surpri'c, jet some surprise is no 
ces'ary to pij ctj , incl tli it tlio'c u ho dc ire topirtnkc 
of the ptcTSuro of Mil must contribute to its produc 
tion since the mind stagnates nithout catcmal icn- 
tdation, and that etTeriC'ccncc of die finci, nliicli 
flashes into transport, can be raised only hj the infu 
Sion of dissimilar ideas 


Numb 101 SaxuRDAa, 1 /arc/i 9, 1751 


Jpsa qvoqae assiduo laf untur Icmpora mot A 

Kon stevs ae Jiumen ticque entm consutere fuTien 

f\ec /<Tu hora fctot ttd ui untid mpellitur vndd, 

Urg<lurquepnor rentenfe vrgetque pnoren 

Tempora stc ft giunt pariUtf panterque scquvntur 0\ JO 

constant niottunas the moments £lide 
Behold ut runiun^ life the rolling, ttde ' 

For none can stem «rl or stop b} pow r 
The flowing ocean or the fleeting hour 
ButwaNe hy ^Ta^c lursudnmvtVon ilioio 
\nd each impcUd behind impels before 
So time on time revoUingwc d cr} 

So ramulcs follow and so minutes flj Elviiinstos 

T irC,” sa}s Sittcca, “ is at.o^'tgc, in the pro 
^ “ gress of tvinch t\c arc pcipainili t-lnnyng 
** our scenes ^\c first leave childhood bcliinil us, 
then jouth, then tJic yctrs* of ripentd munhood, 
“ tlien the better and more plcisnij, part of old age 
The perusal of this passage Imving incited in me a 
trim of reflections on the state of man tlic incessant 
•fluctuation of his wishes the ^radual change ot his 
’ O 2 dispo Uion 
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disposition to all external objects, and the thought- 
lessness Mith 11111011 lie floats along the slieam of time, 
I sunk into a slumber amidst my meditations, and, 
on a sudden, found my eais filled nitli the tumult of 
laboui, the shouts of alaciily, the shucks of alarm, 
the Avhistle of winds, and the dash of nateis. 

My astonishment for a time lepiessed m3 cuiio- 
sity , but soon lecovciing myself so fai as to iiiquiie 
M hither mc neie going, and what iias the cause of 
such clamour and confusion, I nas told that ne 
Mcic launching out into the occa^i of lijc\ thatiie 
had aheady passed the stiaits of inf.incy, in ivhich 
multitudes had pciishcd, some by the weakness and 
fi agility of then lesscls, and nioic b}' the foil}', per- 
vciscncss, 01 negligence, of tliose who undertook to 
•^iteci them, and that ne were now on the mam sea, 
abandoned to the ninds and billows, Mithout any 
othcr means of sccuiity than the care of the pilot, 
Mhom It Mas aluays m oui ponci to choose among 
gieat numbeis that oftcicd then diiection and assist- 
ance 

I then looked round with anxious eageniess; and 
first tui ning my eyes behind mc, sail a stream flow- 
ing thiough flowciy islands, mIiicIi every one that 
sailed along seemed to behold mth pleasure, but no 
sooner touched, than the cm rent, m hic h, though not 
noisy or turbulent, was yet irresistible, boie him 
away. Beyond these islands all was daikness, nor 
could any of the passengeis desenbe the shore at 
which he fiist embarked. 

Before me, and on each side, was an expanse of 
wateis violently agitated, and covered with so thick 
a mist, that the most perspicacious eye could sec but 

a little 
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a little A\ay It appeared to be full of rocks and 
Mliirlpools, for imn^ sunk uncNpcctcdly mIuIc tlicj 
Mere courting tlic gile Mitli full sails, and insulting 
those Mhom tliej had left behind So numeious, 
indeed. Mere the dangers, and so thick the darkness, 
tliat no caution could confer security let tlicre 
Mcremanj, Mho, by false intelligence, betrajed their 
folloucrs into Mhirlpools, or by violence pushed those 
v'hoin they found in their way against the rocks 

The current v\fts iman'vble and m^^unnountahlc , 
but though it v\as impossible to sad against it, or to 
return to the place that Mas once passed, ^et it uns 
not so violent as to allon no opiiortunitics for dex- 
terity or courage, since, though none could retreat 
back from danger, yet they might often avoid il b) 
oblique direction 

It Mds, hoMcvcr, not very common to steer Mitli 
much care 01 prudence, for by some universal ni- 
fituation, cvciy man appeared to think himself safe, 
tliougli he SUM Iiib consorts cvciy moment sinking 
round him , and no sooner had Uic M-aves closed 
over them, than their fUc and their misconduct 
v^c^c forgotten , the voyage Mas jmrsued Mith the 
same jocund confidence, every man congratulated 
himself upon the soundness of his vessel, and be- 
lieved himself able to stem the Mliirlpool in Mhich 
his friend v\as sualloMcd, or glide over the rocks 
on which he was dashed nor v\ as it often observed 
that the sight of a wreck made any man change his 
course if he turned aside for a moment, he soon 
forgot the rudder, and left himself ogam to the di« 
po«al of chance 

Till? 
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This negligence did not proceed fioin indifife- 
rence, or fiom weaiincss of then piescnt condition; 
for not one of those who thus rushed upon destiuc- 
tion, failed, when he was sinking, to call loudly 
upon his associates foi that help which could not now 
be given him , and many spent tlicii last moments 
in cautioning others against the lolly by which they 
were intercepted in the midst of their course Then 
benevolence was sometimes piaised, but their admo- 
nitions w'ere unregaided. 

The vessels in wdiich we had embarked being 
confessedly unequal to the tuibulence of the stream 
of life, were visibly impaned in the course of the 
voyage, so that eveiy passenger w'as ceitain, that 
how long soever he might, by favomable accidents, 
or by incessant vigilance, be pieserved, he must sink 
at last. 

This necessity of perishing might have been ex- 
pected to sadden the gay, and intimidate the daring, 
,at least to keep the melancholy and timoious in pei- 
petiial toiments, and hinder them from any enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gi atifications which natuie 
offeied them as the solace of their labours yet, in 
effect, none seemed less to expect destruction than 
those to whom it ivas most dieadful , they all had 
the art of concealing then danger fiom themselves; 
and those who knew their inability to bear the sight 
of the terrouis that embarrassed their ivay, took caie 
never to look forward, but found some amusement 
for the present moment, and geneially entertained 
themselves by playing with Hope, who w'as the con- 
stant associate of the voyage of life. 


Yet 
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■\ct ill lint lloii xcnlurctl to ])roini c, c\cn to 
1110=^0 who II she fiNoured nio I, nns, not tint they 
should cscipc, but tint UiC) hould ink I» I, nnd 
Mith this promise c\crj one was 'itisliwl, though he 
Iiiuglied attlie rest for «ccmin^ to believe it JJopf, 
indeed, npparcnll) inocicd the creduht) of her com- 
panions , tor, in proportion ns their \cssels grew lcnk\, 
she redoubled her m-curincc^j of •5'ifctv , niul none were 
more bus) in imknm pronsiona for a long \o)ngc, 
than they whom all but llicin«cUcs aw hkcl) to 
parish soon by irreparable dee ij 

In llic midst of tlie current of life was llic ^tlf 
cf Inteiipehance, a dreadful whirlpool niter 
spcr^cd with rocks, of w Inch the pointed crags were 
concealed under water, and the lops cmcrct! wjtli 
herbage, on which I asf spread couches of repose, 
and with shades, where PitAsunr warbled tlicsong 
of invitation 'Witlim si^ht of lhc«c rocks all who 
sailed on tlic ocean of life must nccescanU pass 
llrvsoN, indeed, uis always at hand to steer the 
passengers through a narrow outlet bv winch thc) 
might escape , but vciy few could, b) licr entreaties 
or remonstrances, be induced to put the niddcr 
into her liind, without stipulating that «ho sliould 
approach so near unto the ro ks of Pliasui i, that 
they might solace themselves with a sliort enjoy- 
ment of that dclicioua region, after which tlicy al 
wajs determined to pursue their course without any 
other deviation 

IIfason was too often picvailcd upon so far by 
these promi c», as to venture her charge wathiii the 
eddy of the gulf of IvTFJirniiANCE, where, in 
deed, tlic circumvolution was weak, but jet inter 
^ 4 ruptcl 
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lupted the course of the vessel, and dicw it, by 
insensible rotations, towards the center. She then 
repented her temeiity, and with all her force en- 
deavoured to letieat, but the draught of the gulf 
was generally too strong to be overcome; and the 
passengei, having danced in circles with a pleasing 
and giddy velocity, nas at last ovei whelmed and lost. 
Those few whom Reason was able to extncate, ge- 
nerally suffered so many shocks upon the points which 
shot out from tlie rocks of Pleasure, that they were 
unable to continue their course with the same strength 
and facility as before, but floated along timorously 
and feebly, endangered by every breeze, and shat- 
tered by every ruffle of the watei, till they sunk, by 
slow degiees, after long struggles, and" innumerable 
expedients, ahvays repining at their owm folly, and 
w'arning others against the first approach of the gulf 
of Intemperance 

There were artists who professed to repair the 
breaches and stop the leaks of the vessels w'hich had 
been shatteied on the rocks of Pleasure Many 
appeared to have great confidence m their skill, and 
some, indeed, were preserved by it from sinking, 
who had received only a single blow , but 1 remarked 
that few vessels lasted long which had been much 
repaired, nor w^as it found that the artists themselves 
continued afloat longer than those who had least of 
their assistance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of life, 
tlie cautious had above the negligent, was, that they 
sunk later, and more suddenly ; for they passed 
forward till they had sometimes seen all those in 
whose company they had issued from the stiaits 

of 
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of jnfanc), pcnsh in the way, fit last iicrc o\cr 
set b) a cross breeze, A\ithout the toil of resistance, 
01 tlic anquisli of expectation Rut such as Ind 
often fallen against tlic rocks of PfE\suKE, com 
monly subsided by sensible degrees, contended long 
^wth tlic encroaching waters, and liamsscd Uicmsehcs 
by labours tint scarce Hope hcr&clf could flatter 
Midi <5uccess 

As I was looking upon the vanous fate of the 
multitude about me, 1 was suddenly nhrmed with 
an admonition from some unknoun I’owcr, Gaze 
“ not idly upon others when thou th^«clf art sink- 

ing M hence IS this thoughtless tranquillity, when 
** thou and they arc equally endangered I looked, 
and seeing the gulf of Intempeuancc before me, 
started and awaked 
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Numb. 103. Tuesday, ]\farc 1 i 12, 175K 

Scnc lohtnl sccuta <loi>tus,af/juc indc l.mou Jl% 

1 bc^ search the secrets of the house, .ind so 
Aic uoishipp’tl thcic, aiifl Icar’d for nhat the} hnos" 

Dn-vni 

C URIOSITY is one of llic primancnt and 
ccitain chaiactci JsticKs of a V1201011S jnlcllcct. 
Every ad\ancc into knoM ledge ojieiib new piospccts, 
and produces new incitements to futthcr piogicsb 
All the attainments possible in otn prc=:cnt state arc 
evidently inadequate to out cnpticities of enjoyment ; 
conquest selves no purjiosc but that of kindling 
ambition, discovciy has no effect but of raising c\- 
pectation ; the guitifieation of one desire encouiagcs 
another, and aftei all out labouis, studies, and in- 
quiiics, w'e ate continually at the same distance fiom 
the completion of our schemes, Jiavc still some wish 
impoitunatc to be satisfied, and some faculty icstlcss 
and turbulent foi w ant of its enjoyment 

The desiic of knowledge, though often animated 
by e\trinsick and adventitious motives, seems on 
many occasions to operate__w’ithqut suboidination to 
any other pi inciple^, we are eager to see and hcai, 
without intention of rcfeiring oui observations to a 
faither end, we climb a mountain for a piospect of 
the plain, we run to the strand in a stoim, that we 
may contemplate the agitation of the water, we 
range from city to city, though w'e profess neithei 

architcctuie 
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arclutcctuic nor fortification, cross seas onl^ to 
\ieu nature in nakedness, or imgnificencc in rums, 
■^^e are equally allured by^no\clty of c\er_y kind, by 
a desert or a palace a cataract or a cavein, by every 
thin" rude and every tiling polished, every thing 
great and ever) thing little, vvedonot see a thicket 
but vvith some temptation to enter it, nor remark an 
insect fl}ing bcfoic us but with an inclination to 
pm sue It 

fins pa-«ion is, perhaps, regularly heightened m_ 
piopoilion as the powers ofJhc_inind arc elected 
and enhrgcd Lucan tliercforc introduces C<csa) 
•jpcaking with dignity suitable to the grandeur of 
ins designs and the extent of bis capacity, when he 
declares to the high priest of Lgyyty tliat he has no 
desiic equally powcnul with that of finding the 
•origin of the and that he would quit all the 

projects of the civil wai for a sight of those foun 
tains which had been so long concealed And 
Hovci when he would furnish the Si) cm with a 
temptation, to which his Jicro, renowned for wisdom, 
might }ield without disgrace, makes them declare, 
that none ever depurted from them but with increase 
•of I now ledge 

There IS, indeed, scarce any kind of ideal ac 
quiremcnt which may not be applied to some use, 
or which mi) not at least gratify pride with occa 
sional superiority, but whoever attends the motions 
of his own mind will find that upon the first ap 
pcarancc of an object, or the first start of a question, 
Ins inclination to a ncarci view, or more accurate 
discussion, precedes all thoughts of profit, or of 

competition 
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competition, and that Ins dcsiies take wing by in- 
stantaneous impulse, though their flight may be in- 
vigoiatcd, 01 their clfoits renewed, by subsequent 
considci aliens The giatihcation of cuiiosity ra- 
ther flees us from uneasiness than confcis pleasure; 
^^'e aie moie pained by ignorance than delighted by 
instiuclion Cuiiosity is the thiist of ihe soul ; it in- 
flames and toiments us, and makes us taste eveiy 
thing with joy, however • othei u ise insipid, by uhich 
it may be quenched. 

It IS evident that the cailicst searchers aftei know- 
ledge must have pioposed knowledge only as their 
rewaid ; and that science, though peihaps the 
nuisling of intcicst, "was the daughter of cuiiosity: 
tor who can believe that they who fiist matched the 
course of the stais, foresaw the use of then disco- 
veiies to the facilitation of commeice, or the men- 
suration of time ^ They were dchglitcd uith the 
splendour of the nocturnal skies, they found that the 
lights changed their places, uhat they admiicd they 
were anxious to undei stand, and in time tiaced their 
1 evolutions 

There are, indeed, beings in the form of men, 
who appear satisfied with their intellectual posses- 
sions, and seem to live without desire of enlarging 
their conceptions ; before whom the woild passes 
without notice, and who aie equally unmoved by 
natuie or by art 

This negligence is sometimes only the temporal y 
effect of a predominant passion ; a lover finds no in- 
clination to travel any path, but that which leads 
to the habitation of his mistress ; a trader can spare 

little 
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little attention to common occurrences, ^\hen liis 
fortune is endangered by n storm It is ficquently 
the consequence of a total immersion^ m sensuality 
corporeal pleasures nny bclndulgeil till the ineinor} 
of every othci kind of hippincss is oblitcntcd ^ 
the mind, long habituated to a letlinrgick and quics 
cent state, la unwilling to wake to the toil of think 
mg, and though «hL ina} sometimes be disturbed 
bv the obtrusion of new ideas, sbnnks back again to 
Ignorance and 

But, indeed if uc except them to whom the con 
tinual task of procuring the supports of life, denies 
all opportunities of deviation from their ovvn narrow 
track the number of such as live wilhoiU the ardour 
^fjn^r) isvcrysmaji, though many contenflfim 
selves wKli cheap amu ements, and waste their lives 
in researches of no impoitance 

There IS no snaic more dangerous to busy and 
excursive minds, than the cobwebs of petty inqm 
juiicness, which entangle them m trivial employ 
ments and minute studies, and detain them in a 
middle state, between ^^j^cdiou sness of total ..m 
^tivity , and the faliguejoflabon^us efforts, enchant 
them at once with ease and novelty, and vitiate 
them with the luxury of learning The neccssitj 
of doing something, and the fear of undertaking 
much, sinks the histonan to a genealogist, the pliilo 
sopher to a jounialist of the weather, and the inathe- 
tnatician to a constructer of dials r 

It is happ^ when those who cannot content 
themselves to be idle, nor resolve to be industrious, 
are at least employed without injury tootheia, but 
It seldom happens that we can contain ourselves long 


m 
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in a neutial state, 01 foibear to sink into vice, iihen 
we are no longei soaiing tow aids viitue. 

Nugaculus was distinguished in his earlier yeais 
by an uncommon liveliness of imagination, quick- 
ness of sagacity, and extent of knowledge. When 
he entered into life, he applied himself ivith paiti- 
culai intimsitiveness to examine the vanous mo- 
tives of human actions, the complicated influence 
of 'mingled affections, the diffeient ~ modifications 
of interest and ambition, and the vafiodr causes of 
miscarriage and success both m publick and piivate 
affaiis 

Though his friends did not discover to what 
pui pose all these observations weie collected, or how 
Nugaculus would much impiove his virtue or his 
foitune by an incessant attention to changes of coun- 
tenance, bursts of inconsideration, sallies of passion, 
and all the other casualties by which he used to 
trace a character, yet they could not deny the study 
of human natuie to be worthy of a wise man; 
they therefoie flattered his vanity, applauded his 
discovenes, and listened with submissive modesty to 
his lectuies on the unceitainty of inclination, the 
weakness of resolves, and the instability of tempei, 
to his account of the various motives which agitate 
the mind, and his iidicule of the modem dieam of a 
tulmg passion. 

Such was the first incitement of Nugaculu.s to a 
close inspection into the conduct of mankind He 
had no interest in view, and therefore no desisn of 
supplantation , he had no malevolence, and theie- 
fore detected faults without any intention to expose 
them ; but having once found the ait of engaging 

his 
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Ills attention upon othcis, lie bad no inclination to 
call it back to hnnselt, but bos passed bis tunc in 
keeping a watcbful eye upon e\cry rising clnracter, 
and lived upon a ■^mnll estilc uitliout anv thought of 
increasing it 

Jie IS, by continual application, become a general 
master of secret histoiy, and can give an account of 
the jntiigues prnatc marriages, competitions, and 
«tratagems of half a ccntur\ lie knows tlie mort- 
gages upon e\er} mans estate, the terms upon 
which e\ery spendthnft raises his monc), the ical 
and reputed foitune of e\eiy lady the jointure sti 
pulated by everj contnet and the expectations of 
c\cry family from maiden aunts and childless ac- 
quaintances He can relate the economy of every 
Jjouae knows how much one manscelhr is robbed 
by Ins butler, and tlie land of another underlet by 
Ins steward, he can tell where the manor house is 
falling tliougli large sums arc )carly paid foi icpairs , 
and where tlic tenants are felling woods without the 
consent of the owner 

To obtain all this mteiligcncc he is imdvcrtenll^ 
guilty of a thousand acts of treachery He sees no 
mans servant without draining him of his trust, lie 
enters no fimily without flattering the children into 
discovenes , he is i perpetual spy upon the doors of 
his neighbours , and knows by long experience, at 
whatever distance, the looks of a creditor, a bor- 
row er, a lover, and a pimp 

Nugacidiis is not ill natured, and therefore his in 
dustry has not hitherto been very mischievous to 
others, or dangerous to himself but 'iince he can 

not 
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not enjoy this knowledge but by disco\ciing it, and, 
if he had no othci motive to loquacity, is obliged 
to traffick like the chymists, and pui chase one seciet 
ivith another ; he is every day more hated as he is 
lnolekno^^n, foi he is considered by gi eat numbers 
as one that has then fame and theii hajipiness in ins 
po\ier, and no man can much love liim of nhoiii he 
lives in fear. 

Thus has an intention, innocent at first, if not 
laudable, the intention of regulating his onn beha- 
viour by the experience of others, by an accidental 
declension of minuteness, betrayed Niigaculiis, not 
only to a foolish, but \itious waste of a life Mhich 
might have been honourably passed in publie services, 
or domestick \iitucs. He lias lost his original inten- 
tion, and given up his mind to employments that 
engross, but do not unpiove it. 
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\iAjf rtt crr*rrc n 

petit Jtrxvit 

Ncr* ter ftucli !)l-riUVi rf )T4-ie 

^I''IIL tipfutin) in'iilTiciCTic) of cretj iniliuitunl 
to Ins oiui linpinncss or «aftl\, coinjnls us to 
ccl from oic nnotlnr 11 si Unix niid siip|Hjrt Tin. 
iiccc-s It) of joint trtorts for tlic txicuiioii of niij 
grcit or t toll nt. <Ifsij,ii, llic vnnets of |ioi irs 
<ii«<.imiuttd 111 tilt sjx-acs, nnJ tlit (inijiorlioii lx. 
iMctn tlr dtftcts iiinl txctikncics of dini.aiit [xr 
sons, dciiiand on mttrtli 1114c of litlp nnd coiiiiiiii 
iiiciiUoii of inttllyciicc, oiid bj frexjiitiit acijirou 
tioiis of bcntfimtcc unite itnnliml in oiittj mid 
fricndsln|i 

If It am be um^incd tint tin rt cscr ivns n tinit 
nlnn tilt inlnbitiinU of mis rounirj nirt in n stilt 
of tquilils, Hiilioiit distinctiuii of mnb, or ixcii 
lurilj of po' csbions, it is a'lsoiiiiblt to Ixli st lint 
estrj inoii sins llitii lostd in proportion ns lie 
could contribute lij Ins *lrtnglli or Ins skill, to 
tilt bupplj of natnnil wants , there sins ilitn little 
room for pccsisli dislilc, or aipriciojs fasour, the 
alTtclion ndinitlcd into the bent nin nitlitr (steem 
than tenderness, mid lindncss was oiilj piirchasal 
bj benefits Hut when bj force or pohej, hj isisdom 
or by fortune, proptrtj and siipcnoritj were iiitio 
duced and established, so that manj sstrt condtnined 
VoL V P to 
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to Uiboul foi thcsuppoit of a few, then tiiey 
possessions swelled above then wants, natuiall) laid 
ont then siipcrflintics upon ploasino, and those who 
could not gain liicndslnp hy ncccss.ny oftieei, endea- 
%ouicd to pioinotc llien inteicstby hiMiiious gratifica- 
tions, and to ci cate needs vhich tlieynngfit be courted 
to supply. 

The desnes of mankind are iniirh more numeious 
than then aU.nnmcnts, and the capacity ot imagina- 
tion much laigei tiiaii actual enjovmcnt IMulUtiidcs 
aie therefore iinsatished witii their allotment, and he 
that hopes to improve his condition by the favom of 
anothei, and cithci finds no room foi the e\cttion of 
gieat qualities, 01 pciceives Inmself excelled liy Ins 
iivals, will, by other expedients, cndcavoni to be- 
come agiecablc where he cannot be imjioitant, and 
loam, by dcgices, to number the (i)( oj pleasing 
among the most useful studies, and most valuable 
acquisitions 

This ait, like othcis, is cultivated m piopoition 
to Its usehilncss, and will always floinish most wheie 
it IS most lewarded ; foi tins icason wc find it prac- 
tised with great assiduity iindci absolute govcinmcnts. 
w'heie honouis and iiches arc in the hands of one 
man, whom all endeavour to propitiate, and who 
soon becomes so much accustomed to compliance and 
officiousness, as not easily to find, in the most 
delicate addiess, that novelty which is neccssaiy to 
piocurc attention 

It is discovered by a veiy few^ expei inients, that 
no man is much pleased with a., companion, who 
does not increase, in some lespect, his fondness of 
himself; and, theiefoie, he that washes rather to be 

led 
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led foruard to pro'^pcnty bj the gentle hand of 
favour, than to force liis way b} labour and merit, 
mu^t consider with more care how to display his 
patrons excellencies than his own, tint whenever 
lit approaches, he miy fill the imagination with 
pleasing dreams, and chase away di'Jgust and 
weariness by a perpetual succession of delightful 
images 

Tins may, indeed, sometimes be effected by turn 
ing the attention upon advantages windi arc really 
possessed, or upon prospects which reason spreads 
before hope, for whoever can deserve or require to 
be courted, has generally, either from nature or 
from fortune, gifts, wliicli he may review with 
satisfaction, and of which, when he is artfully re 
called to the contemplation, he will seldom be dis 
pleased 

But those who have once degraded their under- 
standing to an application only to the passions and 
who have learned to dciive hope from any other 
sources tlian industry and virtue, seldom retain dig- 
nity and magnanimity sufficient to defend tliem 
against the constant recurrence of temptation to 
falsehood He tliat is too desirous to be loved, 
will soon learn to flatter, and when he has ex 
liausted all tlie variations of honest piaise and can 
delight no longer with the avihty of truth, he will 
invent new topicAs of panegynck, and break out 
into raptures at virtues and beauties conferred by 
himself , 

The drudgeries of dependance would, ind ed 
be aggravated by hopdcs«!ncss ot success if no m 
dulgencc was allowed to adulation He that will 
p 2 obstinately 
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©bstinately confine his patron to hear only the com-' 
niendations which he deserves, will soon be forced 
to give way to others that regale him with moie 
compass- of musick The greatest human virtue 
bears no pioportion to human vanity. We always 
think oui selves better than we are, and aie gene- 
rally desirous that others should think us still bet- 
ter than we think om selves. To praise us for 
actions or dispositions wdiich deserve praise, is not 
to- confer a benefit, but to pay a tribute. We 
have always pretensions to fame, which, in our 
own heaits, we know to be disputable, and which 
w'e are desirous to stiengthen by a new suffrage ; 
w'e have ahvays hopes w’hich we suspect to be fal- 
lacious, and of w'hich we eagerly snatch at every 
confii mation. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make the first ap- 
pi caches under the conduct of truth, and to secure 
Cl edit to future encomiums, by such praise as may 
be ratified by the conscience ; but the mind once 
habituated to the lusciousness of- eulogy, becomes, 
in a short time, nice and fastidious, and, like a 
vitiated palate, is incessantly calling for higher 
giatifications. 

It is scaicely credible to wdiat degree discernment 
may be dazzled by the mist of pride, and wisdom 
infatuated by the intoxication of flattery , or how 
low the genius may descend by successive gradations 
of servility, and how-^ swiftly it may fall down 
the piecipice of falsehood No man can, indeed, 
observe, without indignation, on what names, both 
of ancient and modern times, the utmost exuberance 
of praise has been lavished, and by what hands it 

has 
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hos been bestowed It has nc\cr yet been found, 
that the tynnt, the plunderer, the oppressor, the 
most hateful of tiie hateful, the most profligate of 
the profligate, have been denied any celebrations 
which they were willing to purchase, or that wicked- 
ness and folly have not found correspondent flatterers 
through all their subordinations, c\ccpt when they 
have been assoaated vutli avance or poverty, 
and have wanted citlicr mclimtion or ability to hire a 
panegyrist. 

As there is no chaiacter so deformed as to fright 
away from it the prostitutes of praise, there is no 
degree of encomiastick veneration which pndc Jias 
refused The emperors of Home suflered Bicmsclvcs 
to be w orshipped in their lives with altars and sacnficca, 
and, in an age more enlightened, the terms peculiar 
to the praise and worship of the Supreme Being, have 
been applied to wretches wiiom it wis Uic reproach of 
humanity to number among men, and, whom nothing 
but riches or power hindered those that read or wrote 
their deification, from hunting into the toils of justice, 
as disturbers of the peace of nature. 

Iherc are, indeed, many among the poetical flatter- 
ers, w ho must be resigned to infamy w itliout vindication, 
and whom we must confess to have deserted the cause 
of virtue for pay they have committed, against full 
conviction, the crime of obliterating the distinctions 
between good and evil, and, instead of opposing tlie 
encroachments of vice, have incited her progress, and 
celebrated her conquests But there is a lower class 
of sycophants, whose understanding has not made 
4 hem capable of equal guilt Every man of Jugh 
P3 rani 
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rank is sunounded with numbers, who have no 
other rule of thought or action, than his maxims, and 
his conduct, whom the honour of being numbered 
among his acquaintance reconciles to all his vices, 
and all his absurdities , and who easily pei suade them- 
selves to esteem him, by whose legard they consider 
themselves as distinguished and exalted. 

It is dangerous foi mean minds to venture them- 
selves w'lthin the sphere of greatness Stupidity is 
soon blinded by the splendour of w ealth, and cow-ardice 
IS easily fettered m the shackles of dependance. To 
solicit patronage, is, at least, in the event, to set virtue 
to sale None can be pleased without praise, and few^ 
can be praised without falseoood , few can be assiduous 
without servility, and none can be servile without 
corruption. 
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Atnmorvm 

Jtnpuhti et cacd tnagttd fite apidtne duclt Jvv 

^ am man runs headlong to rapnce rcstgnd 

Impelld pa smn and wth foil) blind 

J A S lately considcnng among other objects 
of speculation, the new attempt of nn umtctsal 
icgtsfet, an office, in nliich ctcry man tnny lodge nn 
account of Ins superfimtics and aiUits, of Mlntctcr he 
desirca to purchase oi to «cll M} imagination soon 
presented to me the latitude to uhicli this dc«ign iiny 
be extended b} integrity and industry, and llic ad- 
vantages m Inch nny be justly lioped from u general 
mart of intelligence, vhen once its reputation shall be 
so established, that neither reproach nor fraud shall be 
feared from it, nhen an application to it sball not be 
censured as the hst resource of desperation, nor its 
informations suspected as the fortuitous suggestions 
of men obliged not to appear ignorant \ pi ice 
•where every exuberance may be discharged, and every 
deficiency supplied , where c\cry huful pission may 
find Its gratifications, and every honest cunositj ic 
ccive satisfaction whcic tlic stock of a nation, pccu 
niary and irtcllcctiial, may be brought together, and 
where all conditions of humanity may hope to find 
relief, pleasure, and accommodation must equally 
deserve the attention of the merdiant and philosopher, 
of him who mingles m the tumult of business, and 
him who only lives to amuse himself with the various 
p 4 employ- 
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employments and pursuits of others. Nor m ill it be 
an uninstiucting school to the gieatcst masters of me- 
thod and despatch, if such multiplicity can be pre- 
served Iroin embarrassment, and sucli tumult from 
iiiaccm acy 

While I was concerting this splendid project, and 
filling my thoughts iMth its regulation, its conveni- 
encies, its variety, and its consequences, I sunk gia- 
dually into slumber; but the same images, though 
less distinct, still continued to float upon my fancy. 
I peiceived myself at the gate of an immense edifice, 
where innumeidble multitudes Mere passing nitliout 
confusion , eveiy face on which I fixed my eyes, 
seemed settled in the contemplation of some import- 
ant pm pose, and every foot was hastened by eager- 
ness and expectation 1 followed the crowd without 
knowing w'hither I should be diawn, and remained a 
while in tlie unpleasing state of an idler, where all 
other beings were busy, giving place every moment 
to those who had moic importance in their looks. 
Ashamed to stand ignoi ant, and afiaid to ask questions, 
at last I saw' a lady sw'eeping by me, whom, by tlie 
quickness of hei eyes, the agility of her steps, and 
a mixture of levity and impatience, I knew' to be 
my long-loved piotectiess. Curiosity “ Great 
“ goddess,” said I, “ may thy votaiy be peimitted 
“ to imploie thy favour, if thou hast been my di- 
“ rectress from the first dawn of reason, if I have 
followed thee thiough the maze of life with inva- 
‘‘ riable fidelity; if I have turned to every new call, 
and. quitted at thy nod one pursuit for another, 
if I have never stopped at the invitations of foi- 
tune, noi foigot thy aiithoiity in the boweis of 

” pleasure, 
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pleasure, infonn me non wliitlicr cinnee has con- 
** dueled me ** 

* Tiiou art rcplictl llic *milinf; power, 

"'m tlic presence of Justici, and of 1 hotii, whom 
“ tlic fatlier of gods and men h is «cnt down to rci,is 
ter Uit demands and pretensions of nnnViiul, that 
** the world ina^ it hst be reduced to onltr, and that 
“ none ma} complam licrc'iftcr of Iiting doomed to 
“ tasks for winch tlicj arc unqualified, of |X)3se*5ing 
“ faculties forwlncli t!ic) cannot find cmplo\mcnt, 
or virtues that languish unob«crvid for want of 
“ opportunities to exert them, of l>cinq encumbered 
“ witli superfluities which the) would willingly re 
** sign, or of wasting aw a) in desuts which ouglit 
** to be salisfictl JusTio is now to examine every 
** mans wishes, and 1 nuTii is to record them, let 
us approach and observe theprogrus of this great 
“ transaction 

She tiicn mo\cd forward, and IntTii, who knew 
her among the most faithful of her followers, beckon 
cd her to advance, till we were placed near the scat 
of Justice The first who required Uic assistance 
of tlic office, came fonvard with a ‘^low pace, and tu 
mourof dignit), and «haking n weighty purse in his 
hand, demanded to be registered by Truth, ns Uie 
Macevas of llic present age, the chief cncouragcr 
of literary merit, to whom men of learning and wit 
might apply in any cxi^ncc or dislrc*'S with certainty 
of succour Justice very mildly inquired, whctlicr 
he had calculated the expense of such a declaration > 
whether he had been mformed what number of -jicti 
tioners would swarm about lum^ whether he could 
distinguish idleness and negligence from calamity, 

osten- 
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ostentation from knowledge, or viiacity from wit? 
To these questions he seemed not Avell piovided with 
a reply, but repeated his desiie to be lecorded as a 
patron Justice then offered to register his proposal 
on these conditions, that he should never suffer him- 
self to be flattered , that he should never delay an 
audience wdien he had nothing to do , and that he 
should never encourage follow'ers without intending 
to rewai d them. These terms were too hai d to be 
accepted , for w hat, said he, is the end of patronage, 
but the pleasure of reading dedications, holding mul- 
titudes m suspense, and enjoying their hopes, then 
feais, and their anxiety, flatteiing them to assiduity, 
and, at last, dismissing them foi impatience ? Justice 
heai d his confession, and ordered his name to be post- 
ed upon the gate among cheats and lobbers, and 
publick nuisances, which all were by that notice' 
warned to avoid. 

Another requiied to be made known as the disco- 
veiei of a new art of education, by w'hich languages 
and sciences might be taught to all capacities, and all 
inclinations, without fear of punishment, pain of con- 
finement, loss of any part of the gay mien of igno- 
rance, or any obsti action of the necessary pi ogi ess in 
diess, dancing, 01 cards. 

J usTicE and Truth did not trouble this gieat adept 
with many mquiiies , but finding his addiess awkwaid 
and his speech barbarous, ordered him to be registei ed 
as a tall fellow who wanted employment, and might 
serve in any post where the knowledge of reading and 
writing w^as not required 

A man of a veiy giaveand philosophick aspect, le- 
quiied notice to be given of his intention to set out, 

a ceitam 
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accrtmn drt^, on n ‘^ulmmnnt ^o\ nnd of ln5^MI 
Jin^icss to tukc in pa’s^tnt.ir for tin more tl> in dotiblc 
tlic pntc at nbicli the} might <ni) iibtnc untcr Uis 
desire Mas granted and fie retired to a con\tni(nt 
stand, in Qxpcctnlion of tilling Ins ship and growing 
rich in a short time b) llic sccrcc\, nafel}, and txpe 
dilion of the p 

Anotlier de«ired to nd^crti'ic tlic cnnoii'? that hr 
had, for the advancement of true Inouhdgc con 
trued an o|)tical in^truinenh h\ ' hich tho'^CMlio laic! 
out their industry on nietnonals ot the chinges of llic 
Mind, might observe Uic direction of liie wcalher- 
cocks on the luthcrsidc of the lunar Morld 

Another v ishcvl to lie Known us Uie autlior of an 
invention, b) Mhich cities or Kin„doms nn^lithc made 
warm in winter by a single fire, a kettle, and pipe 
Another Ind a vclucle by nhich a imn might bid de 
fiance to floods, and conlmnc fioMuig in an nnmda 
tion Mithout any inconvenitnte, till the water should 
subside Justice considcicd these piojccls is of no 
importance but to their auUiorF, and thi rcfoie gcircclj 
condescended to examine them , but TiiuVii refused 
to admit Uicni into the register 

Tuenty dificrcnt prclcndcis cimr m one hour to 
give notice of an iinucr^'a! nicdteine b} mIucIi all 
diseases might be cuied or prevented, ind hie protracted 
beyond the age of Ncstoi Rut Justici informed 
tiiem, that one universal medicine uas suflicicnt, and 
she should ddaj tlic notification till she saw who could 
longest preserve his own life 

A thousand otlier thiins and ofTers Mere cxlnbited 
and examined I remarked, among this imglity inul 
titudc, tliat, of intellectual advantiges, many had 

great 
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great exuberance, and few confessed any want, of 
every ait thcie i\ere a bundled professors for a single 
pupil , but of other attainments, such as riches, ho- 
nours, and piefeiraents, I found none that had too 
much, but thousands and ten thousands that thought 
themselves entitled to a larger dividend. 

It often happened, that all misers, and women mai- 
iied at the close of life, advertised their want of chil- 
dien , nor was it uncommon for those i\ho had a nu- 
merous offspiing, to give notice of a son or daughter 
to be spared ; but, though appearances promised well 
on both sides, the bargain seldom succeeded , for they 
soon lost their inclination to adopted children, and 
proclaimed tlieir intentions to piomote some scheme 
of publick chanty a thousand proposals ivere imme- 
diately made, among which tliey hesitated till death 
precluded the decision 

As I stood looking on this scene of confusion. 
Truth condescended to ask me, w'hat was m}’- busi- 
ness at her office ? I was struck ivitli the unexpected 
question, and awaked by my efforts to answer it. 
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Numb ioG SATunnAi, March “3, 1751 

Opinion in commenta dcltt na vra jvdtcia confirnof C jc 

Time oblitentea tlie fictions of opiniont und confirms tlie tic 
cisions of nature 

I r IS necessary to tlic success of flatter), that it lie 
accommodated to particular circumstances or clia- 
racters, and enter die litart on that side ulicrc tlic 
passions stand ready to recent it A lad) cldom 
listens ^Mth attention to any prni c but that of her 
beauty, a mcrclinntalnajs expects to bear of his in 
flucnct at lilt bank, Ins impoilancc on tlic exchange^ 
the lieight of his credit, and Uit extent of Ins tniflltk 
and the author mil scarce!) be pic i«cd mtliout lamen 
tations of the neglect of learning the conspiracies 
against gcniu«, and the slou progi-c^s of merit, or 
some pnisci of the ningnanimit) of tbo c uho cn 
counter po\crty and contempt in the c iu«c of know- 
ledge and trust for the rew irxl of llicir labours to the 
judgment and gratitude of posterity 

An asburance of unfoding laurel^ and immortal 
reputation, is the settled reciprocation of civility be- 
tween amicable writers To 7 ii 07 iumejits vmic 
durahk than hiass^ and more coir^picnons than pyra^ 
7mds, bas been long the common boast of literature , 
but, among the innumerable architects that erect co- 
lumns to themselves, far the greater part, either for 
want of durable materials, or of art to dispose them 
see theif cdihcca periih os they are towering to com- 
pletion, 
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pletion, and those few th,il foi a while atti act the eye 
of mankind, aiegenei ally weak in the foundation, and 
soon sink by the saps of time 

No place affoids a moie sti iking cpiniction of the 
vanity of human hopes, than a pubhek hbiaiy, for 
vho can see the vail ciovded on eveiy side by mighty 
volumes, the v oiks ot laljoiious meditation, and ac- 
cuiate inquiry, now scaicely known but by the cata- 
logue, and pieservcd only to mcicase the pomp of 
learning, without consideiing how many houis have 
been wasted in vain cndccuouis, how' often imagina- 
tion has anticipated the piaises of futuiit}', how many 
statues have iisen to the eye of vanity, how many 
ideal converts have elevated zeal, how^ often wit has 
exulted in the eternal infamy of his antagonists and 
dogmatism has delighted in the gi ad ual advances of 
his authoiity, the immutability of his decrees, and 
the peipetmty of his power ? 


— Non iinguarn dedit 
Docximcnta fois major a, qudmfiagili loco 
Starent superh 

Insulting chanre ne’er call'd wall loudei voice, 

On swelling mortals to be proud no moie 

Of the innumeiable authois whose performances 
are thus ticasured up in magnificent obscuiity, most 
are forgotten, because they nevei clesei ved to be 1 e- 
membeied, and owed the honouis winch they once 
obtained, not to’ judgment 01 to genius, to labour 01 
to art, but to the prejudice of faction, the stiatagem 
of intrigue, or the servility of adulation. 


Nothing 
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Nothing IS more common tlmiiio find men nho c 
uorks me non totilly neglected, mentioned nitli 
prnse& by Uicir conteinporaric ns the oniclcs of 
their age, and the Itgishtois of science Cnno'ity 
IS nnturilly excited, lUcir volumes after long UKjuiry 
arc found but seldom rewurdthe I iboiir of the enich 
Every period of time bos produced tlicac bubbles of 
nrtificial fame, nhich arc kept up 'i ^vlnle by the 
breath of fashion, and then break at once, and arc 
annihilated The learned often ben ml the Io*js of 
ancient nritcrs n hose characters have survived their 
norks, but, perhaps, if ne could non retneve them, 
ne should find them only die OrmniUcs, jMotiiagues, 
Stepneys and Shejpclds of their time, and nondcr by 
nint infatuation or capnet tlicy could be raided to 
notice 

It cannot lion ever, be denied, that many have 
sunk into oblivion, whom Jt were unjust to number 
with this despicable class Various kinds of literaiy 
fame «eem destined to various measures of duration 
Some spread into exuberance with a very speedy 
growth, but soon wither and decay , some rise more 
slowly, but last long Parnassus its flowers of 
transient fragrance, as well as its oaks of towering 
height and its laurels of eternal vcrduie 

Among those whose reputation is exhausted in a 
short time by its own luxunance, are the vvntors who 
take advantage of present incidents or characters 
which strongly interest the passions, and engage uni 
versal attention It i& not difficult to obtain readers, 
when we discuss a question which everx one is desirous 
to understand, which is debated in e/ery assembly, 
and has divided the natioft into parties, or when 
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we display the faults or viitues of him whose publick 
conduct has made almost eveiy man his enemy or 
his fiiend. To the quick ciiculation of such pro- 
ductions all the motives of interest and vanity con- 
cur, the disputant enlarges his knowledge, the zealot 
animates his passion, and cveiy man is desirous to 
infoim himself conceining affairs so vehemently agi- 
tated and variously represented. 

It IS scarcely to be imagined, thiough hoiv many 
suboidinations of inteiest the ardour of paity is dif- 
fused, and what multitudes fancy themselves affected 
by every satiie or panegynck on a man of eminence 
Whoevei has, at any time, taken occasion to men- 
tion him vith piaise or blame, vhoevei happens to 
love or hate any of his adherents, as he uishes to 
confirm his opinion, and to strengthen his paity, 
■vmII diligently pel use every papei from which he can 
hope foi sentiments like his onn. An object, how- 
ever small in itself, if placed near to the e}e, will 
engiobs all the lays of light, and a tiansaction, how- 
ever tiivial, swells into impoitance when it presses 
immediately on our attention. He that shall peiuse 
the political pamphlets of any past reign, will wondei 
why they were so eageily read, or so loudly piaised. 
Many of the performances vhich had power to in- 
flame factions, and fill a kingdom with confusion, 
have now very little effect upon a fiigid ciitick, and 
the time is coming, when the compositions of latei 
hiielingb shall lie equally despised In piopoilion 
as those who MTite on temporarj^ subjects aie exalted 
above their meiit at fiist, they are afteiwaids de- 
pressed below it , nor can the brightest elegance of 
diction, or most artful subtilty of leasomng, hops 

for 
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for CO nuch esteem from iho c ^vllo<c rcgnnl is no 
longer quickened b\ ctino^ii^ or pride 

It X indccxl, tlic fate of contro\crli*ls, c\cn nlirn 
tlics corlcnd for plulo'ophicnl or llicologml tnilli, 
to Ic soon hid n5idc nnd lighted I illitr llic qm lion 
IS decided, nnd llicrc is no inorc pi «cr for dou!)t nnd 
opposition, or nnnlind despair of iindtr‘jnndin2 ii, 
nnd grou xrcnrj of disturbance, content tlitm«tbcs 
rvidi quiet Ignorance, nnd rcfu«c to l>c hanis^d nith 
labours mIucIi l!ic> ba\c no hoiic* of rccompcn m,, 
snlh knoulctigc 

The nuUiora of nc« discoveries ma^ siiixlv c\pcct 
to be rccloncd among tlio e ubo e wnUng^ urc 
secure of veneration vet it often Imppcns Umt Uit 
general reception of a docinne obscures the books 
in which It vvas delivered ^\hcnnn) tenet is gtne- 
rall) received and adopted ns nn incontrovertible 
pnnciplc, we seldom look back to the nrgiimenls 
upon winch it was first cstablidicd, or can bear that 
tcdiou«ncsd of deduction, nnd muUiplnil) of evidence, 
b) whicli Its nutlior was forced to reconcile it to 
prejudice, and fortify it in the weakness of novelty 
against obstinac) and env^ 

It IS well known how much of our philosoph} is 
derived from iioy/c s discovery of the quahltcs of the 
air , jet of lho«c who now adopt ortnlargc Ins theory, 
very feu have read tlic dctnil of his evpcrinicnls 
His name is, indeed, reverenced, hut his works arc 
neglected v\e arc contented to know, lint he con 
quered his opponent, without inquiring what cavils 
were produced against him, or by what proofs they 
were confuted 

Vox. V 


Q 
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Some writers apply tlicmselves to studies boundless 
and ine\liaustiblc, as e\peiimcnts in natuial philo- 
sophy These aie aluavs lost in successi\e compila- 
tions, as new aihanccs aic made, and foimci ob- 
•sci vations become moic familiar. Others spend 
then lives in lemarks on language, or c\planations 
of antiquities, and only afloid materials for lexico- 
giapheis and commentators, mIio arc themselves 
ovei whelmed by subsequent collcctois, that equally 
destioythe memory of their prcdeccssois by amplifi- 
cation, tiansposition, or contraction E\ery ncu 
system of natuic gives birth to a suaim of expositors, 
■\ihose business is to explain and illustiate it, and ulio 
can hope to exist no longci than the founder of their 
sect prcscives his leputation. 

Tlieic aie, indeed, few kinds of composition fiom 
which an authoi, houevci learned or ingenious, can 
hope a long coitinuance of fame. lie mIio has caie- 
fully studied human nature, and can -a ell desciibe it, 
may Midi most leason flatter his ambition J3aco;i, 
among all his pietensions to the regaid of posteiity, 
seems to have pleased himself chiefly Midi his Essays, 
which come home to men 6 business and bowms, and of 
Mdiich, theiefore, he declaies his expectation, that 
they rc ill live as long as boohs last. It may, hoM ever, 
satisfy an honest and benevolent mind to have been 
useful, though less ccmspicuous ; nor Mill he tliat 
extends liis hope to highci i cm aids, be so much 
anxious to obtain piaise, as to discharge the duty 
Mhich Providence assigns him 

O 
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Slie C'lmc down, with the general acchraation of 
'll! the powers tint favoui leirning Ilopr danced 
before her and Liberalitv stood at her side, read^ 
to scatter by her direction the gitts which lo[lTU^E, 
who followed her, was commanded to supply As 
she advanced towa-ds Parnassus the cloud which Ind 
iong hung over it was immediately dispelled Ehe 
shades, before withered with drought spread their 
original \eidnre, md the flowers 'tint had languished 
with chilncss brightened iheir colours, and invigorated 
their scents the Mu cs tuned their harps and exerted 
then \oices, and all the concert of nature welcomed 
hcram^aJ • 

On Painassus she fixed her residence m a pahcc 
raised by the Sciences, and ''idorncd with whitever 
could delight tlie eje eltnte tlie imagination* or 
enlarge the underetanding Here she dispeised the 
gifts of Foiitune with the impartiaht) of Justice, 
and the discernment of Troih Hti gate stood al- 
ways open and Hope sat at the portal, inxiting to 
entrance all whom the Sciences numbered'm their 
train The court was thcicfore thronged with innu 
merable multitudes, of whom, though many returned 
disappointed, seldom any had confidence to complain, 
for Pairoxage was known to neglect few, but for 
x\ant of the due claims to her regard 1 Those, there 
fore, who had solicited her favour without success, 
generally withdrew from publick notice, land 1 either 
diverted their attention to meaner employments,/ 6r 
endeavoured to &upply th^ir deficiencies by i closer 
application 11 1 ! 1 1 r 

In time, however, the number of thoae who had 
miscarried in tlicir pretensions grew so great, ^ that 
' they 
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To the RAMBLER 
Dear Sir, 

^ I ’^irouGii, as my mamma tells me, I am too 
^ young to talk at the table, I have great plea- 
sure m listening to the conversation of learned men, 
especially when they discouise of things vhich I do 
not undei stand, and ha\e, therefoic, been of late 
paiticulaily delighted vilh many disputes about the 
alteiction of the style, -uhich, they say, is to be made 
by act of paihament. 

One day when my mamma vas gone out of the 
loom, I asked a veiy great scholar what the style uas ^ 
He told me, he was afiaid I should ha^ly undei - 
stand him w'hen he informed me, that it w'as the 
staled and established method of computing time. 
It was not, indeed, likely that I should understand 
him , foi I never yet knew' time computed in my 
life, nor can imagine why we should be at so much 
trouble to count w'hat ue cannot keep He did not 
tell me w hether we are to count the time past, or 
the lime to come , but I have consideied them botli 
by myself, and think it as foolish to count time that 
lb gone, as money that is spent , and as for the time 
which Is to come, it only seems fai ther off by count- 
ing, and, theiefore, when any pleasuie is piomised 
me, I always think of the time as little as I can 
I have since listened veiy attentively to every one 
that talked upon this subject, of w'hom the greatei part 
seem not to understand it better than mvself ; for 
though they often hint how' much the nation has 
been mistaken, and lejoice that we are at last grow- 
ing wiser than our ancestors, I have never been 

able 
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able to diacover fiom tlicm, that nnj body has died 
sooner or been mariied later Tor counting tune niong, 
and, therefore, I began to fanc} that tlicre uas a gieat 
bustle with little consequence 

At last two fnends of iny papa, Mr Cych^ and 
Mr Staihghty being it seems, both of high leaiii 
ing and able to make an almanack, began to tall 
about the new stjle Sweet Mr Stajhght — I urn 
sure I shall lo\c his namcaslong as I live, for he 
told Cycle roundly, witli a fierce look, that wc should 
nc\er be right without a yem of coufimon Dear 
Mr Ravbi.er, did jmi c\ci hear on) thing so 
chatmmg^ a whole )car of confusion' When thue 
has been a rout at mamma’s, 1 ha\c thought one night 
of confusion worth a ibousaml nights of icst and if 
I can but sec a year of confusion a wliolc year, ot 
cards in one room and dancings in another, here a 
feast, and theic a masqueiadc, and plays, and coaches, 
and hurries, and messages and milliners, and raps at 
the dooi, and visits and fro icl s, ard new fasliions^ 
I shall not care what they <lo with the rest of the 
u< 3 c itliciher titey tt iy tlte old st^h or 

the new foi I am resolved to breal loose from the 
nursery in the tumult, and play my part among the 
rest, and it will be strange if I cannot get a husband 
jind a clianot m the year of confusion 

Cycle, who is neither so young nor so handsome as 
Staihght, \eiv giavely maintained, tint all the per 
pleKity maybe avoided by leaping ovu cle\cn days 
m the reckoning , and indeed, it it should como 
only to tlii«, I think tl e new style is a delightful 
thing , for my mamma oays I shall go to couit when 
I am sixteen, and if tliey can but contrive often to 
Q 3 
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leap ovGi eleven days top;etbei, the months ofiestraint 
Mill soon be at end It is btianj^e, that Mitli all 
the plots that have been laid actainst time, the} could 
nevei kill it by act of pailiainent befoic. Deal Sii, 
if }0U have any vote 01 inleie‘'l, get them biitfoi onec 
to dcslioy eleven months, and tlien I ‘-hall lie as 
old as some maiiicd ladies But this is de'.ncd 
only if }Oii think tliey will not comply with I\Ii 
Sim light 5 sclicme, foi nothing mu cly could please 
me like a year of confusion, when I slu'll no longei 
be fixed this lioui to my pen and the next to iny 
needle, or v\dit at home foi the dancing-mastei one 
day, and the next foi the nuisick-mastei, but lun 
fioin ball to ball, and fiom diuin to diuin , and spend 
all my time without tasks, and without account, and 
go out without telling vvhithei, and come home with- 
out regal d to piesciibed houis, or famil}-iulcs. 

I am, SIR, 

Voui humble Seivant, 

PllOPEIlANTIA. 


I\Ii Ramuler, 

I M’’As seized this nioining with an unusual pen- 
I sivencss, and, finding that books only scived to 
heighten it, took a ramble into the fields, in hopes 
of lehef and invigoiation fiom the keenness of the 
an and hi ightness of the sun 

As I vvandeied wrapiied up in thought, my eyes 
vveic stiuck wuh the hospital for the leception of 
deseited infants, which I siuveyed with pleasuie, till, 
by a natuial tiain of sentiment, I began to leflcct 
on the fate of the motheis Foi to what shelter can 

they 
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thc) fl} " Onl) to the nrms of iljcfr bctri)cr, 
j)crlnps irc no\; no longci open to rcccnc them , 
end then hou quick must be tiic li mMlion fioin de 
ludcd \irtuc to slnmelcis guilt, and fiopi siiainclcss 
guilt to hopeless n rctcliccInCwS • 

The angui h tint I felt left me no re*;! till I Ind, 
by jour incanc, nddresced insscif to tlic publick on 
behalf of tlioac forlorn creatines, the women ot the 
town whose mi cry here might sitibfj the most 11 
goious ccnsoi, and whose parlicip ition of our coni 
mon nature might ‘Purely induce us to endeavour, at 
least, tlicir picscrv alien fioin ctcind iiuaishmcnt 

These ucic all once, if not viituous, at least in 
nocent and migiit still have continued blimcless 
and easy, but for the nrt« and insinuations of tho r 
whoiC rank, fortune, or education, fin niched them 
vMth means to corrupt or to delude them Let tho 
libertine reflect a moment on the situation of that 
woman, who being forsaken by hci betrajer, is re 
duced to the neccsiity of tunnug pio&titule for bread, 
and jud’c of the enormity of Ins guilt bj tlic evils 
VI Inch it produces 

It cannot be doublcil, but tint mmibcis follow tins 
dreadful course of life, with shame, lionojr, and ro 
gret , but where can they hope foi icfugc'' “ /Xie toild 
IS not thui friend, nor the u-o; Id s la i 1 heir sighs 
and tears, and groan*!, nrp criminal jn the eye of tlieir 
tyrants the bully and the bawd, who fatten on their 
misery, and tlueiten them with want or a caol if they 
show the least design of escaping fiom their bondage 

“ To wipe all tcais fiom oft all ficc , is a tasi 
too hard for mortals, but to alleviate misfortunes is 
often within thu mo^t limited powci yet the oppor 
« 4 tunitJCs 
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l,unilies mIhcIi cvciy day aObids of iclie\ing the most 
wi etched of human beings aie o\eilookcd and ne- 
glected, with equal disiegaid of policy and goodness 
Thcie aie places, indeed, set apait, to whieh these 
unhappy cicatuies may icsort, ^\hen the diseases of in- 
continence seize upon them , hut if they obtain a cine, 
,to what aie they 1 educed^ Either to rctiun uith the 
small remains of beauty to then former guilt, 01 perish 
m the stieets with nakedness and hunger 

flow flequcntly have the gay and tlioughtless, in 
then eiening fiohcks, seen a band of these miserable 
females, coveicd with lags, shneiing nilh cold, and 
pining M ith hungci ; and, without cither pit} mg their 
calamities, or leflecting upon the ciuclty of those 
■nho pci haps fust seduced them by cai esses of fond- 
ness, or magnificence of pi onuses, go on to reduce 
others to the same •wictchedncss by the same means ^ 
To stop the inci ease of this deplorable multitude, 
is undoubtedly the first and most piessing considei- 
ation To pi event evil is the gieat end of govem- 
nicnt, the end for which vigilance and seienty aie 
propeily employed. But suiely those nhom passion 
or inteiest have aheady dcpiavcd, have some claim 
to compassion, fiom beings equally fiail and fallible 
with themselves Noi mil they long groan in their 
piesent afflictions, if none ueic to lefuse them relief 
but those that one then cxemplion fiom the same 
distress only to then msdom and their viitue. 

I am, ^c. 


Amicus 
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Nujic 108 Satukdat, Match 30, 1751 


Saptre aude, 

Incipe 7 rendi recti gut prorogat horam 

Pusttcus exjiectat dum d^uat amms at tUe 

Lahttur ^lahetitr tn omne xolubihs cttutTm Hon. 

Pfgin be bold and vcntjrc lo be "ise 
lie wlio defers bis t\ork from day to day 
Does on a rivers bank cxpeclmg sta) 

Till the whole stream, which topp d him should be gone 
That run., and as it run« for evci mil rurt on 

COWLET 

A n ancient poet, unreasonably drcontenled nt 
tlie present state of things, vhicli liis system of 
opinions obliged him to represent m its worst fonn 
has obsened of tne earth, “ Umt its greater part is 
“ CO cred by the unmliabitable ocean , that of the 
rest some is encumbered witli naked mountain^ 
and some Jost under barren sawh, some scorched 
with uninteiTOittcd licit, and some petrified with 
“ perpetual host so tint only n few icgions remain 
for the production of fruits, the pasture of cattle, 
and the accommodation of man 
The same obseivation may be transferred to the 
tine allotted us in our present stUc 'When we have 
deducted all that is absoibcd m sleep all that is ine- 
vitably appropna ed to tlie demands of nature, or 
irresistibly engrossed by tiic tjranryof custom all 
that passes in regulating the superficial decorations 
of life, or 13 given up in tlie reciprocations of civi 

lity 
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lity to the disposal of others , all that is torn from 
us by tire violence of disease, or stolen imperceptibly 
away by lassitude and languor, we shall find that 
pait of our duiation very small of which ive can 
tiuly call oui selves masteis, oi which we can spend 
wholly at our own choice Many of our hours are 
lost m a rotation of petty cares, in a constant lecui- 
rence of the same employments, many of our pio- 
visions for ease or happiness are alw ays exhausted by 
the piescnt day, and a gieat pa\t of our existence 
serves no othei purpose, than that of enabling us to 
enjoy the rest. 

Of the few moments which aie left in our dis- 
posal, It may reasonably be expected, that we should 
be so fiLicral, as to let none of them slip fiom us 
witiiout some equivalent; and perhaps it might be 
found, that as the eaith, however straitened by locks 
and Walters, is capable of producing moie than all 
its mhabitduts aic able to consume, our lives, though 
much contracted by incidental distraction, wmuld yet 
afford us a laige space vacant to the exercise of rea- 
son and virtue, that we w'ant not time, but diligence, 
for gieat performances, and that w e squandei much 
of our allow’ance, even w'hile w'O tlnnk it spai ing and 
insufficient 

This natural and necessary comminution of our 
Jives, perhaps, often makes us insensible of the ne- 
gligence with w’liich we suffer them to slide aw'ay. 
We never considci ourselves as possessed at once of 
time sufficient for any gieat design, and Iheiefoie 
indulge ourselves m fortuitous amusements We 
think it unnecessary to take an account of a few su- 
pcrnumeiary moments, winch, however employed, 

could 
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could liave produced little advantaTc, and uliich 
^>crc exposed to a thousand clmnces of disturbance 
and interruption 

It IS observable that, citlici by nature or by liabit, 
our faculties arc fitted to images of a certain extent, 
to uhich \\c adjust great things bj division, and little 
thing by accumulation Of extensive surfaces we 
can only take a survey as the paits succeed one an 
other, and atoms we cannot pciccivc till thc) are 
united into masses Thus we break the vast periods 
of time into centunes and years, and thus, if we 
would* know the amount of moments, wc must ag- 
glomerate them mto days and vrecks 

Ihc proverbial oracles of our parsimonious an 
cestor» have informed us, that tlic fatal w astc of for- 
tune IS by small expenses by the profusion of sums too 
little singly to alarm our caution, and winch we never 
suffer oui selves to consider together Of the same 
kind IS the prodigality of life, hr tint hopes to look 
back hereafter with s itiaficlion upon past years, must 
levrn to know tiio present value of single minutes, 
and cndeavoui to let no particle of lime fall useless 
to the ground 

It IS usual for those who aie advised to the attain 
ment of any new qualification, to lool upon them 
selves as icquired to change the general course of 
their conduct to dismiss business, and exclude pica 
sure, and to devote then days and nights to a parti 
cular attention But all common degrees of excel 
lence are attainable at a loner price, lie that sliould 
steadily and resolutely assign to any science or Ian 
guage those interstitial vacancies which intervene m 
tl)c most crowded variety of diversion or employ- 
ment, 
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merit, v>ould find eveiy day new irradiations of 
knowledge, and disco\cr how miuh inoic is to be 
hoped fioni frequency and pci sev crance, tlian fioni 
violent effoits and sudden desnes, efforts Inch are 
soon remitted i\hen they encounter dinicult 3 ^, and 
dcsiies, nhich, if they aie indulged too often, -vull 
shake off the autlioiit} of icason, and lange capii- 
ciously from one object to anothei . 

The disposition to defci c\eiy important design to 
a time ol leisuic, and a state of settled uniformity, 
proceeds gcnei ally fiom a false estimate of the human 
poweis If ^^c except those' gigantick and stupen- 
dous intelligences ’a ho aic said to giasp a system by 
intuition, and bound forward fiom one senes of con- 
clusions to anothei, nithout icgular steps liirough 
intermediate pi opositions, the most successful stu- 
dents male then acUances m knowledge by short 
flights, bctv.'ccn each of nliich Ihe mind may lie at 
rest For e\ciy single act of piogicssioii a shoit tunc 
is sufficient, and it is only ncccssaiy, that nhencrer 
tliat time is affoided, it be ncll employed. 

Few minds will be long confined to sevcic and la- 
borious meditation , and when a successful attack on 
knowledge has been made, the student lecieates him- 
self ividi the contemplation of Ins conquest, and for- 
bears anothei incursion, till the new-acquired truth 
has become familiar', and Ins curiosity calls upon him 
for fresh gratifications Whether the time of intci- 
inission IS spent in company, oi in solitude, lu necessaijr 
business, or m voluntaiy levities, the undei standing 
is equally abstracted fiom the object of inquii} , bat 
peiliaps, if It be detained by occupations less pleas- 
ing, It 1 etui ns again to study with greater alaciity, 

that^ 
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than ^^hen it is glutted i\ith ideal pleasures, and sur- 
feited \uth intemperance of application He thit 
mil not suffer himself to be discouraged by fancied 
impossibilities, ma} sometimes find bis abilities invi- 
gorated by the necessity of exerting them m short in- 
tervals, IS the force of a current is incicased by the 
contraction of its channel 

Erom some cause like this, it has probably pro 
ceeded, that among those xvho have contnbuted to 
the advancement of learning, many have ri^en to 
eminence in opposition to all the obstacles which 
external circumstances could place m their wiy, 
amidst the tumult of business, the distresses of po 
verty, or the dissipations of a wandcimg and un- 
settled stale A great part of the life of Erasjnm 
Mas one continual percgi ination , ill supplied with 
the gifts of foitunc, and led from cit} to city, 
and from kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of 
patrons and preferment, hopes which aluajs flat- 
tered and aln i}s deceived him he yet found means, 
by unshaken constanc\, and a vigilant improve 
ment of those hours, which, in the midst of tlie 
most restle s activity, nil! lemain unengaged, to 
write more than another in the same condition 
would have hoped to lead Compelled by want 
to attendance and solicitation, and so much versed 
in common life, that he has transmitted to us the 
most perfect delineation of the manners of his age, 
he joined to his knowledge of the world, such ap 
plication to books, that he will stand for ever m 
the first rank of literary heroes How this pro- 
ficiency v^as obtained he sufficiently discovers by 
informing us, that the Ftaise of Folly, one of ins 

^nost 
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most celebrated pei foi manccs, ^\as composed by 
him on the load to Itahj , m ioluin illud iempus 
quo equo flat iimdcndiim, illitcratu> fabuhs terra clur, 
lest the liouis -nhich lie nas obliged to spend on 
lioiseback should be tattled a^\ay uilhout regaid to 
liteiatuic. 

An Italian pliilosoplicr expressed m Ins motto, tliat 
thne "teas bis estate ^ an estate indeed, which will pio- 
duce nothing without cultivation, but will always 
abundantly repay the laiiouis of industry, and sa- 
tisfy the most extensive desiics, if no pait of it be 
suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be ovcirun 
ivith noxious plants, or laid out for show rather tlian 
for use. 
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Numb log Iuesdai, April z, 

Graium cst quod patnit ct~em populoque dediili 
Vi Jacts ul pa!rix *if tdonrui uttln agru 
Vitlts el btUorum el facts ret us agcndis 
1 luninum emm inlerertlt quittus arttbus^ et quilus hunc tu 
Vonhtu tnsliluaf 

Cratcfut the gift* fl member to the stale 

If jou that member useful shall create 

Traitui both to uar and when the ^^a^ shall cc&sc 

As fond as fit t impro\c the arts of peace 

For much it bo*its which ^ a} jou tram jour boj 

file hopeful object of }our future )oy LturivsTOji 


To the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

'"B ’ H 0 U G II }ou seem to Invc taken a victt 
sufficiently extensive of the miseries of life, and 
Invc employed inucli of your speculation on mournful 
subjccta, you have not >ct exhausted the whole 
sto6k of human infelicity Tlicrc is ^till a species of 
WTetchedness which escapes your observation, though 
It miglit supply you with many sage remarks and 
salutary cautions 

I cannot but imagine tlie start of attention 
awakened by tins welcome hint, and at tins instant 
see the Rambler snuffing his candle, rubbing his 
spectacles, stirniij^ his fire, locking out interruption, 
and settling iiimself in his easy chair, that he may 
enjoy a new calamity without disturbance For 
wJiether it be that oontinued sickness or misfortune 

ha& 
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has acquainted you only with the bitterness of being; 
or tliat you imagine none but 5 0111 self able to discover 
what I suppose has been seen and felt by all the 
inhabitants of the vorld whether you intend your 
writings as antidotal to the le\ity and nieiiiment 
with which your rivals endeavour to attiact the 
favour of the pubhek; or fancy that you have 
some paiticular povv CIS of dolorous declamation, and 
’Humble out your gioam with uncommon elegance or 
eneigy, itisceitam that, whatever be jour subject, 
melancholy for the most part bmsts in upon your 
speculation, yom gajety is quickly overcast, and, 
though jour leaders maj^ be ilattcicd with hopes of 
pleasantly, they are seldom dismissed but with 
heavy heaits 

That I may thercfoie gratify jou with an imitation 
of j’OLii own syllables of sadness, I will infoim you 
that I w as condemned by some disasti ous influence 
to be an only son, bom to the appaicnt piospcct 
of a large foitunc, and allotted to my parents at that 
time of life, when satiety of common divcisions allows 
the mind to indulge paienlal aftcction v, ith gi cater 
intenscncss ]\Iy biith was cclcbiatcd by the tenants 
with feasts, and dances, and bagpipes* congiatulalions 
were sent fiom eveiy family witliin ten miles round , 
and my paicnts discoveied in my fust cries such 
tokens of futiiie vn Luc and undei standing, that they 
declaicd themselves dcLci mined to devote the lemain- 
ing pai t of life to my happiness and the increase of 
their estate 

Tlje abilities of my fathci and mother were not 
perceptibly unequal, and education had given neither 
much advantage ovci the other. They had both 
V kept 
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kept good compinj, rattled m chariots, glittered m 
pla^hou'c^ md danced at court and ^\c^c both ex 
pert lu the games tint ucrc in then tune called in as 
auNiInncs against the intrusion of thought 

AVhen there is siicli a pant) between tuo peraons 
associated for life, the dejection mIucIi tlio husband, 
if lie be not coniplctelj stupid, must niunjs suffer for 
\\ant of sppcnorit), sinks him to subimssivcncss 
mamma tbercforc go\crncd the familj nithout con 
tiol and except that nij fatJicr still retained some 
authouly in Uic stables, and, novt. and then, after a su 
pcmumcrary bottle, bioKc alooking glass or china di h 
to proie his soicrcigntj, the nholc course of Uic jear 
nas regulated b) her direction, the sonants received 
from her all their orders, and Uic tenants n ere con 
tinned or dismissed at her discretion 

Slic therefore thought herself cniillcd to tlic super- 
intendence of her '=ons education, and nhen mj 
father, at the instigation of llic parson, fiintly pro 
posed that I should be sent to school, very positively 
told bun, that she should not sufTcr so fine a cliild to 
be ruined, that she never knew any boys at a gram 
mar school iliat could come into n room nitliout 
Uushmg OT sit at the table without aomeawkwaid 
uneasiness , that they ucrc nhiajs putting themselves 
into danger by boisterous plays, or vitiating then be 
ha\ lour with mean company, and lint, for her pait, 
she v\ould rather follow me to tlie grave, than sec 
me tear my clothes, and hang down my head, and 
sneak about with dirty shoes and blotted fingers, my 
hair unpoudered, and my hat uncocked 

My father, who had no other end in his proposal 
than to appear wise and manly, soon »acquiesced, 
Vox, V R since 
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fcince r was not to live by my learning , for indeed he 
had known very few students that had not some stiffness 
in their manner. They theiefoie agiccd, that a do- 
mestick tutor should be procuied, and lined an honest 
gentleman of mean conveisation and naiiow senti- 
ments, but whom, having passed the common forms 
of litciaiy education, they implicitly concluded qua- 
lified to teach all that was to be leaincd fiom a scho- 
lar He thought himself sufficiently exalted by being 
placed at the same table w'ltli his pupil, and had no 
other view' than to perpetuate his felicity by the utmost 
flexibility of submission to all my mother’s opinions 
and caprices He frequently took away my book, lest 
I should mope with too much application, charged me 
never to w’rite witliout turning up my luflles, and ge- 
nerally brushed my coat before he dismissed me into 
the parlour. 

He had no occasion to complain of too burdensome 
an employment; for my mother veiy judiciously con- 
sidered, that I was not likely to grow politer in his 
company, and suffered me not to pass any more time 
in ‘his apartment than my lesson required. When I 
was summoned to my task, she enjoined me not to get 
any of my tutor’s "ways, who was seldom mentioned 
befoi e me but for practices to be avoided I was every 
moment admonished not to lean on my chair, cross my 
legs, or swing my hands like my tutor , and once my 
mother veiy seriously deliberated upon his total dis- 
mission, because I began, she said, to learn his man- 
ner of sticking on my hat, and had his bend m my 
shoulders, and his totter in my gait. 

Such, however, was her care, that I escaped all 
these depifavities ; and when I was only twelve years 

17 qW,, 
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old, had nd myself of eveiy appearance of childish 
diffidence I nas celebrated round the country for 
the petulance of inj remarks and the quickness of 
niy replies , and many a scholar, hve years older than 
myself, have I dashed into confusion by the steadiness 
of niy countenance, silenced by my readiness of re- 
partee, and tortured with envy by the addiess 
which I picked up a fan, presented a snuff box, or 
receiv ed an empty tea cup 

At fourteen I was completely skilled m all the 
niceties of dress, and I could not only enumerate all 
the variety of silks, and distinguish the product of a 
Trench loom, but dart my eye through a numerous 
company, and observe every deviation from tlie reign 
ing mode I was universally skilful in all the changes 
of expensive finery, but as ever) one, they say, lias 
something to which he is particulaily bom, vi as emi- 
nently knowing in Brussels lace 

The next year saw me advanced to the trust and 
power of adjusting the ceremonial of an assembly 
All received their partners from iiiy hand and to me 
eveiy stranger applied for introduction My heart 
now disdained the instructions of 1 tutor who was le 
■warded with a small annuity for life, and left me 
qualified, m my own opinion, to govern myself 
In a short tune I came to London, and as my fa- 
ther was well known among the higher classes of life 
soon obtained admissioa to the most splendid assem 
blies and most crowded card tables Here I found 
myself universally caressed and applauded the la- 
dies praised the fancy of my clothea the beauty of 
my form, and tne softness of my voice , endeavoured 
in every place to force themselves to my notice , and 
B 2 invitedj 
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invited, by a thousand oblique solicitations, my at- 
tendance to the playhouse, and my salutations in the 
park. I IV as now happy to the utmost extent of my 
conception; I passed every morning in dress, every 
afternoon in visits, and every night in some select 
assemblies, where neither care nor knowledge vveie 
suffered to molest us, 

Aftei a few years, howevei, these delights became 
familiar, and 1 had leisuie to look round me with 
moie attention I then found that my flatterers had 
veiy little power to relieve the languor of satiety, or 
reel eatc weariness, by varied amusement ; and there- 
fore endeavoul ed to enlarge the sphere of my plea- 
sures, and to ti^ what satisfaction might be found in 
the society of' men I will not deny the mortification 
w'lth which I perceived, that every man whose name I 
had heard mentioned with respect, received me w ith 
a kind of tenderness, nearly bordering on compassion ; 
and that those whose leputation was not well esta- 
blished, thought it necessaiy to justify their under 
standings, by treating me with contempt One 01 
^these witlings elevated his ciest, by asking me in a 
full coffee-house the price of patches, and another 
whispeied that he wondered why miss Fnsk did not 
keep me that afternoon to watch her squirrel. 

When I found myself thus hunted from all mas- 
culine conversation by those who were themselves 
barely admitted, I returned to the ladies, and resolved 
to dedicate my life to their service and their pleasure. 
But I find that I have now lost my charms. Of tliose 
with whom I entered the gay world, some are mar- 
ried, some have retired, and some have so much 
changed their opinion, tliat they scarcely^ pay any 

regard 
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regard to my cuihties, if Riere js other man m 
the place The new flight of beauties to whom I 
liave made my addre«:ses, suffer me to pay the treat, 
and then titter with boys So that I now find myself 
welcome only to a few grave ladies, who, unacquainted 
with all that gives either use or dignity to life, are con- 
tent to pass their hours between their bed and their 
cards, without esteem from tlie old, or reverence from 
the young 

I cannot but thinh, Mr Rambler, tliat I have 
reason to complain , for surely the females ought to 
pay some regard to the age of him whose youth was 
passed m endeavours to please them They that en 
courage folly in the boy have no right to punish it 
in the man Yet I find that, though lliey lavish their 
first fondness upon pertness and gayety, they soon 
transfer their regard to other qualities, and ungrate 
fully abandon their adorers to dream out their last 
vears in stupidity and contempt 

I am, &c 


Flobentulu* 
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Numb. no. Saturday, 4/p?77 6, 1751. 

At nohis ‘Lifcc domviinn qucci cnlihit'; union 
Lin itei csf, ct ihna dies, t( giatta simpler. 

Spem seqmmin , gi advmtrquc fide, fnnmin qucftilin is, 

Ad qua: non icmuut praiscufis gaudia vitcc. 

Nee cun unt panlcr capla, ct capicnda volupfas 

PnUDENTIt*: 


"We thro' this maze of life one I ord obp\ , 

Whose light and grace unerring, lead the \\a} . 

By hope and faith secure of fiituic bliss. 

Gladly the joys of present life we miss . 

For baffled mortals still attempt in \ain. 

Present and future bliss at once to gain F Li w is. 

^ I ^HAT to please the Lot cl and Father of the 
■ universe, is the supreme interest of created 
and dependent beings, as it is easily piovcd, lias 
been universally confessed, and, since all lational 
agents aie conscious of having neglected 01 vio- 
lated the duties piesciibed to them, the fcai of be- 
ing lejectcd, 01 punished by God, has always bui- 
dened the human mind The expiation of ciimcs, 
and lenovation of the forfeited hopes of dninc fa- 
vour, therefore constitute a large part of cveiy reli- 
gion. 

The vaiious methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment which fear and folly have dictated, or artifice 
and interest toleiated in the different paits of the 
V orld, however they may sometimes rcpi oach or de- 
grade humanity, at least show the general consent of 
all ages and nations m their opinion of the placability 

of 
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tions,. and appeasing ins justice by a speedy and 
cheerful submission to a less penalty, \\hen a greater 
is incuried. 

Incorporated minds will always feel some incli- 
nation tow'aids exteiior acts and iitual obsciv- 
ances. Ideas not lepiesented by sensible objects aie 
fleeting, vaiiable, and evanescent We aie not 
able to judge of the degiee of conviction which 
opeiated at any paiticular time upon our own 
thoughts, but as it is recoidcd by some certain and 
definite effect. He that leviews his life in older 
to determine the piobability of his acceptance 
•with God, if he could once establith the iiecessaiy 
pioportion between crimes and suffeiings, might 
secuiely rest upon his performance of the expiation , 
but, while safety remains the lew aid only of mental 
purity, he is ahvays afiaid lest he should decide 
too soon m his own favour, lest he should not 
have felt the pangs of true conti ition ; lest he 
should mistake satiety for detestation, or imagine 
that his passions are subdued when they are only 
sleeping 

El om this natuial and reasonable diffidence aiose, 
in humble and timorous piety, a disposition to con- 
found penance wath lepentance, to lepose on human 
detei niinations, and to receive fioin some judicial 
sentence the stated and legular assignment of lecon- 
cihatory pain We are never willing to be without 
reso'ui ce , we seek in the knowdedge of others a suc- 
cour for our owm ignorance, and ai e 1 eady to ti ust 
any that will undertake to diiect ^is wdien w'e have 
no confidence in ourselves. 


This 
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Tins cksne to ofcciUiii by some outward marks 
tl)e stile ol tlio soul and tins nilliiigiicss to calm 
the conscience by some 'titled method, have pro 
duced, lb they 11c dncrbilicd m their cticcU by vi- 
nous tempers ind )irinciplc', most of the disquisi 
lions mil nilcs, the doubts and sohitions, that have 
cmbirrasstd the doctrine of repentance and per 
plexed lender and (leviblc minds vviili iniuimeiable 
scruples concerning the necessary incisures of sor- 
lovv, and adequate degrees of self abliorienee, and 
these lulcs, corrupted by fi lud, or debased by ere 
dulity, have, by the common resiliency of the mind 
from one eviremc to aiiollier, incited others to an 
open contempt of ill subsidi iry ordinances, all pru- 
dential caution, and the whole discipline of icgiilatcd 
piety 

Repentance, however difficult to bo practised is, 
if It be explamcd without bupcrslilion, easily under- 
stood llcpatlaiicc IS the 1 elmqunhincnl of any piac- 
ticc,fioni the comictwn that it has offemkil God 
Sorrow, and fcai, and anxiety, aie properly not 
parts, but adjuncta of icpcnlance , yet tliey are 
too closely connected with it to bo easily separated , 
for tliey not only inaik its sincciily, but promote its 
efficacy 

No man coinniits any act of negligence or obsti- 
nacy, by which his safety 01 happiness in tins world 
IS endangered, without feeling the pungency of ic- 
moise He who is fully convinced, tint he suffers 
by Ills own failure, 'can never forbear to tiaro back 
his miscarriage to its first cause, to image to himself 
a contrary beliavioui, and to form involuntaiy reso 
lutions against the like fault, even when he Knows 

that 
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tions, and appeasing his justice by a speedy and 
cheerful submission to a less penalty, \shen a grealei 
is inclined 

Incoipoiatcd minds will always feel some incli> 
nation towaids e.xtciioi acts and iitual ob=;civ- 
ances. Ideas not icpiesented by sensible objects aie 
fleeting, vaiiablc, and c\ancscent. Al'e aic not 
able to judge ol the degiec of conviction wliieli 
opciated at any pailiculai tune upon om oun 
thoughts, but aa it is recoided by some cci tain and 
definite clTeet. He that ie\icut> Iih hie in oider 
to deteimine the piobabihty of hi6 acceptance 
with God, it he could once establish the neccisaiy 
piopoition beta ceil ei lines and sufleiings, might 
secuiely rest upon his peifoimance of the c\piation , 
but, 'uhile safety icmains the lou aid only of mental 
purity, he is aluajs afiaid lest he should decide 
too soon m his oun favom, lest he should not 
have felt the pangs ot tine contiition, lest he 
should mistake satiety foi dcteatiition, or imagine 
that his passions aie subdued uhen they are only 
sleeping 

Fiointhis natuial and leasonablc dilhdence aiose, 
in humble and timoioua piet}, a disposition to con- 
found penance with lepentance, to lepose on human 
detciminations, and to receive fiom some judicial 
sentence the stated and legulai assignment ot lecon- 
cihatory pain We aie nevei willing to be without 
resouice, we seek m the knowledge of otheis a suc- 
cour tor our owui ignoiance, and aie leadyto bust 
any that will undertake to diiect ys w'hen A\e have 
no confidence mom selves. 


This 
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This dcsiro to o-'cetlain by somt outuard marks 
tlie state ot tlie soul and this riilhiigmss to calm 
the conscience by some cttlcd method, Inac pro 
(iuced, 11s they no thvtisilicd m their cIlccL, by r i 
nous tcnipeis and (irinciplcs, most of the di quisi 
tions md rules, the doubts and solutions, that liasL 
embarrassed the doctrine of repent nice and per 
plexed tender and flexible minds uitli mmimciable 
sciuples conccming the necessary measures of sor- 
loii, and adequate degrees of self abliori cnee , and 
these 1 ules, corrupted by fr lud, or debased by ere 
diihty, ha\e, by the common rcsihcncy of the mmd 
from one exlrcmo to aiiotlier, incited others to an 
open contempt of ill subsidiary ordinances, ill pru- 
dential caution, and the iiliolc discipline of 1 emulated 
piety 

llepcntancc, hoiieier diflicult to bo practised is, 
if It be e\|ilanicd nitliout superstition, easily under- 
stood Repent mice u the teliiiijiiu/iinciil of any piac- 
tice,J>om the con iction that it has off aided God 
Sorroii, and fcai, nul anxiety, arc properly not 
parts, but adjuncts of repentance , yet they are 
too closely connected wuli it to bo easily separated , 
for tliey not only iini k its sincerity, but promote its 
efficacy 

No man commits any act of negligence or obsti 
nacy, by iihicb bis safely 01 happiness m tins iiorld 
IS endangered, iiithout feeling the pungency of ro- 
moise He ivbo is fully convinced, that he sufleis 
by his oil n failure, can never forbear to trace back 
bis miscarriage to its first cause, to image to liiaiself 
a contrary behavioui, and to form involuntary reso 
lutions against the like fiult, even iihcn he knoivs 

that 
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that he shall never again have the power of commit- 
ting it Danger, considered as imminent, natuially 
produces such trepidations of impatience as leave all 
human means of safety behind them he that has 
once caught an alarm of teiroui, is every moment 
seized with useless anxieties, adding one secuiity to 
anothei, trembling -with sudden doubts, and dis- 
ti acted by the perpetual occuiience of new expe- 
dients. If, thcrefoie, he whose ciimes have de- 
prived him of the favour of God, can reflect upon 
his conduct without disturbance, or can at will 
bamsh the reflection , if he who consideis himself as 
suspended over the abyss of eternal peidition only 
by the thread of life, which m»ist soon part by its 
own weakness, and which the wing of evci'y minute 
may divide, can cast his eyes lound him without 
shuddering with honour, or panting with security, 
what can he judge of himself, but that he is not yet 
awakened to sufficient conviction, since eveiy loss is 
more lamented than the loss of the divine favour, 
and every dangei more dieadful than the dangei of 
final condemnation ^ 

Retirement fiom the cares and pleasures of the 
w'orld has been often recommended as useful to re- 
pentance This at least is evident, that every one 
retires, whenever ratiocination and lecollection are 
required on other occasions ; and surely the retro- 
spect of life, the disentanglement of actions compli- 
cated with innumerable circumstances, and diffused 
m vanous relations, the discovery of the primaiy 
movements of the heart, and the extirpation of lusts 
and appetites deeply rooted and widely spread, may 
be allowed to demand some secession fiom spoit 

and 
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and noiac, and busmus and folly boinc suspension 
of common aflaus, some pau^c of ttiiiporul piin 
and pleasure, is doubtless nttessary to him that 
deliberates for eternity, who is forming the onl) plan 
in nhich nibeainagc cannot be icpaircd and ex- 
amining tlie only question in nhich mistake eunnot 
be rectified 

Austcnlits and mortifications arc means by \\hich 
the mind is invigorated and roused, by which tlie 
attractions of pleasure are interrupted, and tlie 
chains of sensuality ire broken It is obsened bv 
one of the fathers, that he tcAo himself tn 

the ttse of things IcrdfnU a/// ;/ac; encioach upon 
things foi bidden Abstinence, if nothing more, is, 
at least, a cautious retreat from the utmost ver^^e of 
permission, and confeis tliat security uhich cannot 
be reasonably hoped by liiin that dares always to 
hover over Uic precipice of destruction, or delights 
to approach the pleasures winch he knows it fatal 
to partake Austenty is die propci antidote to in- 
dulgence , the diseases of mind us well as body 
are cured by control ICS, and to contrarito we should 
readily have recouisc, if we dreaded guilt as we 
dicad pain 

The completion and sum of repentance 13 a clnnge 
of life lhat sorrow which dictates no caution, 
tliat fear which does not quicken our escape, tliat 
austenty which fails to rectify oui affections, are vain 
and unavailing But sorrow and terrour must na 
turally precede rcforronlion , for what otiier cause 
can produce it ? He, therefore, that feels himself 
alarmed by his conscience, anxious tor the attain 

K ment 
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meiit of a better state, and afflicted by the memory 
of his past faults, may jusdy conclude, that the 
great work of lepentance is begun, and hope by 
letirement and prayer, the natural and religious 
means of strengthening his conviction, to impiess 
upon his mind such a sense of the divine presence, 
as may overpower the blandishments of secular 
delights, and enable him to advance fiom one degree 
of holiness to another, till death shall set him free 
from doubt and contest, misery and temptation. 

What better can we do than prostrate fall 
Before him reverent ; and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow uufeign’d, and humiliation meek ? 
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NuJIB hi 1 UESU VI, - 1 /lrt/ 9, 1731 

❖{I , lajrrit fc* ( SurllOC 

Dinner \i3iti oa edtiy nil 

I I has been observed, b/ long cxperii-iiCL, lint 
late springs produce die ^realest ijleiitjf Jlie 
delay of blooms aud fragrance, of verdure and 
breezes, IS for tlic most pirt liberally recompensed 
by the evuberaiice and fecundity of tiie ensuing 
seasons , tile blossoms iiliicli lie eunccaled till tlie 
year is advanced, mid the sun is Ingli, cvciipe tliose 
cliilliiig blasts, and iioetunial frosts, wliicli are 
often fatal to early luxunance, prey upon tlio first 
smiles of vernal beauty, destroy llie feeble prin- 
ciples of vegetable life, intercept die frilit 111 die 
gem, and beat domi die lloners unopened to die 
ground 

1 am afraid there is litde hope of persuading die 
young and sprightly part of uiy readers, upon vilioni 
the spring naturally forces iiiy ntleiition, to learn, 
from die great process of nature, the dilfereiice bo 
tivecn diligence and hurry, betviceii sjieed mid pre- 
cipitation , to prosecute diur designs ivilh calm 
ness, to natch die concurrence of opportunity, iind 
endeavour to find the lucky nioincnt nhicli dicy 
cannot make Youdi is dio time of enterprise 
and hope having yet no occasion of comparing 
our force widi miy opposing poner, ive naturally 
form presumptions in our onii favour, and imagine 

that 
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that obstiuction and impediment will give way before 
us. The first lepulscs rather inflame vehemence 
than teach piudence , a biave and geneious mind 
is long before it suspects its own weakness, or sub- 
mits to sap the difficulties which it expected to sub- 
due by stoim Befoie disappointments have en- 
foiced the dictates of philosophy, we believe it m 
our power to shoiten the mteival between the fiist 
cause and the Iasi effect , we laugh at the timorous 
delays of plodding mdustiy, and fancy that, by in- 
ci easing the file, ive can at pleasuie accelerate tho 
pi ojection. 

At our entiance into the woild, when health and 
'Vigour give us fair piomises of time sufficient for 
the resulai - matuiation of oui schemes, and a lonij 
enjoyment of our acquisitions, we aie eagei to seize 
the present moment; we pluck eveiy gi atification 
within our reach, without suffeiing it to iipen into 
peifection, and crowd all the vaiieties of delight 
into a nanow compass ; but age seldom fails to 
change our conduct, we giow negligent of time in 
propoition as we have less remaining, and suffei the 
last pait of life to steal fiom us in languid piepara- 
tions for futuie undei takings, or slow appioaches to 
1 emote advantages, in w’cak hopes of some fortuitous 
occuirence, oi diow'sy equilibiations of undetermined 
counsel whether it be that the aged, having tasted 
the pleasures of man’s condition, and found them 
delusive, become less anxious for their attainment; 
01 that fiequent miscariiages have depiessed them to 
despair, and fiozen them to inactivity, or that death 
shocks them more as it advances upon them, and they 
aie afraid to lemind themselves of their decay, or to 

discover 
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discover to tlicir own hcaits, tliat tlic tune of Infting 

L> piSt 

\ perpetual conflict ujtli natural desires seems to 
be tlie lot of our present stale In )ontli \\q require 
sometliin^ of Uie tardiness and fii^jidity of age, and 
m age ^^c must labour to recall Uie fire and impctu 
osity of youtli , in )0uUi ne must Icmi to expect, and 
in age to enjoy 

The torment of expectation is, indeed, not easily 
to be born at a time uhen every idc 01 gratiflcatioa 
fires the blood, and flishcs on die fancy, uhen tlie 
heart IS \ leant to every tresh form of delight, and 
has no rival cngigcmenb to uiUidrau it liom tlie im 
portunitics of a new desire Yet, since tlie feni of 
missing uliat uc «ccl must always be proportionable 
to tlie happiness expected from podsessiog it, the pas 
sions, even in tln» tempestuous state, might be some 
uhit moderated by frequent inculcation of tlie mb- 
chief of temerity, and tlie ha^rd of losing tliat uluch 
ue endeavour to seize before our tunc 

He tliat too early aspires to honours must rcbolvc 
to encounter not only the opposition of interest, hut 
tlie malignity of envy He that is too eager to be 
iicb, generally endanger^ Jus fortune in wild adven 
turcs and uncertain projects , and he tliat hastens 
too speedily to reputation, often raises his character 
by artifices and tallacics, decks himself in colours 
which quickly fade, or m plumes which accident 
may shake off, or competition pluck away 

Tlie danger of early aminencc lias been extended 
by some, even to tlie gifts of nature , and an opmion 
has been long conceived, that quickness of invcn 
tion, accuracy of judgment, or extend of knowledge, 

appearing 
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appealing befoie the usual tunc, pic^sage a shoit lite. 
Even those who aie less inclined to foiin geneial con- 
clusions, from instances which hy then own nature 
must he laic, have yet hecn inclined to piogno-iticate 
no suitable piogiess fioni the fust sallic-) ot lapid 
wits, hut have ohseivcd, that aitci a shoit clloit they 
eithei loiter or faint, and sullcr thcni'iclvcs to he 
passed hy the even and icgulai peiseveiancc ot slower 
undei standings 

It ficquently happens, that applause abates dili- 
gence. Whoevci linds himself to have peifoimed 
moie than was demanded, will he contented to sjiaic 
the laboui of unnecessaiy pcifoimancei, and sit down 
to enjoy at case his supci Unities of honoiii He 
w'hom success has made confident of his ahihtiC'-, 
quickly claims the piivilcge of negligence, and looks 
contemptuously on the giaclual advances ot a iival, 
whom he imagines himself able to lca\c behind 
whenc\er he shall again summon his foice to the 
contest But long intervals ot pleasuie dissipate at- 
tention, and weaken constancy , noi is it easy foi him 
that has sunk from diligence into sloth, to 1 ouse out 
of his lethal gy, to recollect his notions, lekmdle his 
cmiosity, and engage with his foiinei aidom in the 
toils of study 

Even that fiiendchip winch intends the lewaid of 
genius, too often tends to obstiuct it The pleasuie 
of being caiessed, distinguished, and admued, easily 
seduces the student fiom liteiaiy solitude Pie is 
ready to follow the call which summons him to hear 
his own praise, and which, pci haps, at once flatteis 
his appetite with ceitainty of pleasures; and ins am- 
bition w'lth hopes of patronage, pleasmes which he 
, y . conceives 
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conceives mexiniistible, and )iopes which he lias not 
jet learned to distrust 

These evils, indeed, aic by no means to bo im- 
puted to nature, or considered ns inseparable Iroin an 
early display of uncommon abilities They in ly be 
ccitainly escaped by prudence and resolution, and 
must tliercfore be recounted rather as consolations to 
those who aie less liberally endowed, than as diseou- 
ra,;enienla to such as arc born w ilh uncouiinon qua- 
lities Beauty is well known to draw after it the per 
secutions of impertinence, to incite the arliliccs of 
envy, and to raise the flames of unlawful love, jet, 
among tlie ladtcs whom prudence or modesty have 
made roost eminent, who has ever complained of the 
inconveniencics of an amiable form' or would have 
purchased safety by the loss of charms ? 

NeiUier grace of person, nor vigour of under- 
standing, are to be regarded otlierwisc than as bless- 
ings, as means of happiness indulged bj tlie Supreme 
Benefactor , but tlie ailvantagcs ol cither may be lost 
by too much eagerness to obtain them A thousand 
beauties in their first blossom, by an imprudent ex- 
posure to the open world, have suddenly witlicred at 
the blast of infamy, and men who might have sub 
jeeted new regions to the empire of leainuig, have 
been lured by the praise of tlicn first productions 
from academical retirement, and wasted their days 
in vice and dependence The virgin who too soon 
aspires to celebrity and conquest, perishes by childish 
vamtj, Ignorant credulity, or guiltless indlscielion 
The genius who catclies at Kuiels and preferment 
hefoie his tunc, mocks the hopes that he had excited, 
and loses those years which might have been most 

Vot V S usefully 
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usefully employed, the yeais of youth, of spiiit, and 
vivacity. 

Ft IS one of the innumeiable absurdities of piide, 
that vve aie never more impatient of direction, than in 
that part of life when we need it most , we are in haste 
to meet enemies whom we have not streimlh to over- 

O 

come, and to under talie tasks w'hicli we cannot per- 
form . and as he that once miscarries does not easily 
persuade manland to favoui another attempt, an in- 
effectual stiuggle for fame is often followed by per- 
petual obscurity. 


Numb. 112. Saturday , April 33, 1751. 

In mea lesanas hahui (hspa\dia vires, 

Et valiii panas foUis tn ipsa meas Ovid. 

Of stiength pernicious to mjself I boast , 

The pov\'rs I ha\e were giv'n me to my cost. F. T eivis. 

W E aie taught by Celsus, that health is best 
pieseived by avoiding settled habits of life, 
and deviating sometimes into slight abei rations from 
the laws of medicine ; by varying the proportions of 
food and exei else, intei 1 upting the successions of rest 
and labour, and mingling hardships with indulgence. 
The body, long accustomed to stated quantities and 
uniform pel lods, is disordered by the smallest in egu- 
larity; and since we cannot adjust every day by the 
balance or baiometer, it is fit sometimes to depaife 
from rigid accuracy, that we may be able to comply 

■with 
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^Mtli necessary affairs, or strong inclinations He tliat 
too long obseries nice punctualities, condemns him* 
self to voluntary mibecilitj, and mil not long escape 
the miseries of disease 

The same laxity of regimen I3 equally necessary to 
intellectual hcaltli, and to a perpetual susceptibility of 
occasional pleasure I-ong confine iicnt to the same 
company nhicli perhaps similitude of taste brought 
first together, quickly contratts tlie faculties, mill 
makes a thousand tilings ofiensivc that aic in them- 
selves indifferent, a man accustomed to hear only the 
echo of his onn sentiments, soon bars all the common 
avenues of delight, and has no part m the general 
gratifications of mankind 

In tilings nliicli arc not iiiuncdiatelv subject to ic 
ligious or moral consideration, it is dangerous to be 
too long or too rigidly m the right Sensibility may, 
by an incessant attention to elegance and propriety, 
be quickened to a tenderness inconsistent niUi the con 
dition of humanity, irritable bx the smallest ospenty, 
and vulnerable by llie gentlest touch He tliat plea cs 
him elf too much with minute exactness, and submits 
to endure nothing in accommodutious, attendance, or 
address, below the point of perfection, will, when 
ever he cnteis the ciowd of life, be harassed ivith m 
numerable disticsscs, from which those who have not 
m the same manner increased their sensations find no 
disturbance His exotic softness will shrink at the 
coaisencss of vulgar felicity, like a plant transplanted 
to northern nuiscnes, from the dews and sunshine of 
the tropical 1 egions 

There will alviajs be a wide interval between prac 
tical and ideal excellence, and, therefore, it weal 
s 2 Ion 
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low not oui selves to be satisfied while we can per- 
ceive any eirour or defect, we must lefer our hopes of 
ease to some other peuod of existence. It is ^^ell 
kno^^n, that, exposed to a iiiicioscope, the smoothest 
polish of the most solid bodies discovers cavities and 
piominences, and that the softest bloom of loseate 
viigimty repels the eye with cxciescences and disco- 
loiations The pciceptions as well as the senses may 
be impiovcd to our own di^-quiet, and w'e may, bv 
diligent cultivation of the powers of dislike, laise in 
time an aitificial fastidiousness, which shall fill the 
imagination with phantoms of tuipitude, show us the 
naked skeleton of eveiy delight, and present us only 
with the pains of pleasuie, and the defoimities of 
beauty 

Peevishness, indeed, w ould perhaps very little dis- 
turb the peace of mankind, wei c it ahvays the conse- 
quence of supeiHuous delicacy , for it is the privilege 
only of deep leflection, or lively fancy, to destioy 
happiness by art and refinement But by continual 
indulgence of a particular humour, or by long enjoy- 
ment of undisputed supciiority, ,tlie dull and thought- 
less may likewise acquire the power of toimenting 
ttiemselves and otheis, and become sufficiently ridicu- 
lous 01 hateful to those who aie witlim sight of their 
conduct, or reach of their influence 

They that have growm old in a single state aie 
generally found to be moiose, fretful, and captious, 
tenacious of their own practices and maxims; soon 
offended by contradiction or negligence; and impa- 
tient of any association, but with those that will 
watch their nod, and submit themselves to unlimited 
authority. Such is the effect of having lived without 
14 ■■ the 
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the ncce'siij of consulting any uicUnation but Uicir 
onn 

The irascibility of tins class of tyrants is generally 
exerted upon petty proaocations, such us arc incident 
to umierstandmgs not far extended besond the in 
stiiicts of aniiiial bfc, but, unhappily, he Unit fixes Ins 
attention on things alnays before him, mil never have 
long cessations of anger Iherc aic many vctcians 
of luxury upon whom every noon bungs a paroxysm 
of violence, fury, and ctccration , Uicy never sit 
down toUicir dinner viitbout finding the meat so inju* 
diciously bought, or so unskilfully drcs ed, such blun 
dors in Uic seasoimig or such inipropncties in the 
sauce, as can scarcely be expiated mUiout blood, and, 
m the tiansports of resentment, make very little dis- 
tinction between guilt and innocence, but lot fly their 
menaces, or growl out their discontent, upon all iilioiii 
fortune exposes to the storm 

It 13 not easy to luiaginc a moic unhappy condilioii 
than Uiat of dependence on a peevish man In every 
other state of iiifenoiity the certainty of pleasing is 
perpetually increased by a fuller knowledge ot our 
duty, and kindness and ooiifidcnco are sticiigUicncd 
by evqiy nevvactol bust, and pioof ol fidelity But 
peevishness sacrifices to a moiiieiitaiy offence, tlie oh 
seipuiousncss 01 usefulness of half a life, and, as more 
IS performed, incieascs her exactions 

Chrysalus gamed a foitunc by trade, and retiicd 
into the country, and, living a brotlioi buidened by 
the number of bis cliildicn, adopted one of his sons 
The boy vvas eismis^ed vnUi many piudeiit admom 
tions , informed of liis fathei 3 inability to niamtam 
linn in his native rank cautioned against all oppo 
s 3 sition 
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sition to the opinions 01 picccpb of his uncle ; and 
animated to perseverance, by tlie hopes of suppoi ting 
the lionour of tiic family, and ovci topping hi:) elder 
biothei lie had a natuial ducliluv ot mind, v. uii- 
out much warmth of affection, 01 edevation ot senii- 
ment, and theiefoic icadiK comjdied with evtry 
vaiiety of capiice; patiently cnduied conliadieti^ry 
reproofs, lieaid faLc acciitation:> without pain, «md 
oppiobiious lepioache-i without leply, laughed o’o' 
stieperoubly at the ninetieth icpelilioii ot a joke, 
asked questions about the universal decay of tiaue, 
admiied the strength of those he\uL by which the 
puce of stocks is changed and adjusteil, and be- 
haved with such piudenee and ciuninispcction, tiiat 
after six yeais the will was made, and Jiacnciilu6 wtcs 
declaied heii. But unhappily, a montli aftei wards, 
retiiingat night fioni his uncle’s chambei, he Iclt the 
door open behind him: tiic old man toie his will, 
and being then peiceptibly declining, tor want of 
time to dehoeratc, left his money to a trading com- 
pariy 

When female minds are embittered by age or soli- 
litude, their malignity is geneially exerted in a rigor- 
ous and spiteful superintendence of domestick tulles. 
Enphile has emplojed her eloquence for twenty }eais 
upon the degeneiacy of servants, the nastiness of her 
house, the ruin of hei furnituie, the difliculty ot pie- 
serving tapestiy fiom the moths, and the caielesncss 
of the sluts whom she employs in bi ushing it. It is 
her business every morning to visit all the looms, m, 
hopes of finding a chair without its cover, a window 
shut or open contiary to her orders, a spot on the 
health, or a feathev pq the floor, that the lest of the 

dq 
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day may be justifiably spent m taynts of contempt, 
and vociferations of anger She lives foi no other 
purpose but to preserve llic neatness of a bouse and 
gardens, and feels neitlier inclination to pleasure, 
nor aspiration after virtue, while she is engrossed 
by the great employment of keeping gravel from 
grass, and wainscot from dust Of llirec amiable 
nieces she has dechred herself an irrecon-ilablc 
enemy to one, because she broke off a tulip with 
hei hoop , to aiiothci, because she spilt her cofieo 
On a Turkey carpet, and to tlie tliird, because she 
let a net dog run into the parlour She has biokcn 
off her intercourse of visits, because company makes 
a I house dirty, and resolves to confine herself more 
to her own aflaiis, and to live no longci 111 miro by 
foolish lenity 

Peevishness is generally tlie vice of narrow minds, 
and, tveept when it is tlic cflect of anguish and 
disease, by which the resolution is broken, and the 
mind made too feeble to hear the lightest addi 
tion to Its miseries, piocccds from an unreosoiiablo 
persuasion of the un[iortanee of trifles The pro 
per remedy against it is to consider the dignity of 
human nature, and the folly of suffering perturba- 
tion and uneasiness frojn causes unworthy of our 
notice 

ife that resigns bus peace to little casualties, and 
suffers the course of his life to be interrupted by 
fortuitous inadvertencies, or offences, delivers up 
himself to the direction of tho- wind, and loses all 
that constancy and equanuraty which constitute the 
chief piawe of a wi'c man 
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The province of piudence lies between the greatest 
things and the least; some surpass oui power by 
their magnitude, andsome escape our notiice by their 
number and their fiequency. But the indispensable 
business of life will afloid sulEcicnt cxeicise to eveiy 
understanding; and such is the limitation of the human 
pow'eis, that by attention to tiiHcs we niu^t let things 
of importance pass unobserved when w’C examine a 
mite with a glass, we see nothing but a mite. 

That it IS eveiy man’s interest to be pleased, will 
need little pioot. that it is his inteiest to please 
others, experience will infoim him It is theieloie 
not less nccessaiy to happiness than to viitue, that he 
rid his mind of passions which make him uneasy to 
himselt, and hatelul to the world, which enchain hi? 
intellects, and obstiuct his improvement 
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Numb 113 Tcesday, Jpril 16, I'jSi 

Uxarem Po\ihume ducuf 

D(C qud luiphonef guibut exagttaie coiubruf Jur 
\ sober man like tbee to cha»{,c liis life ! 

\\hatfurj woud possess thee vruh a \»ife? 

To the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

T KNOW not nhctlier it is oliyajs a proof of 111 
-A noccnce to treat ccnsuie uitii contempt B e 
one so much reverence to the iijsiloin of manknn), os 
justly to nisli, that our onn opinion of our merit may 
be latified by tlie concurrence of otlier sulfi iges, and 
since guilt and infamy must have the same effect upon 
intelligencies unable to pierce beyond external ap 
pearance, and influenced often ratJier by example 
than precept, ne are obliged to refute a false charge, 
lest vie should eountenanee tlic crime ivhich vie have 
never committed To turn aviay from an accusation 
with supercilious silence, is equally in the power of 
him that 13 hardened by villany, and inspirited by 
innocence The nail of brass which Hot ace erects 
upon a clear conscience, may be sometimes raised by 
impudence or poivei , and we should always wish to 
preserve the dignity ot virtue by adorning hei with 
giaccs which wickedness cannot assume ' 

Tor this reason I liavc deteimiiicd no longer to 
endure, vvilli cither patient or sullen 'esignation, a' 

repiopch. 
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lepioach, which is, at least in my opinion, unjust, 
but will lay my case honestly bcfoie you, that you or 
your i eadei s may at length decide it 

Whethci you will be able to preseive your boasted 
irapaitiality, when you hear, that I am considered as 
an adveisaiy by half the female woild, you may suiely 
pardon me for doubting, notwithstanding the venera- 
tion to w Inch you may imagine ;youiself entitled by your 
age, your learning, }Oui absti action, or youi virtue. 
Beauty, I\Ii Ram bleu, has often overpowered the 
lesolutions of the him, and the leasonings of the 
wise, loused the old to sensibility, and subdued the 
ligorous to softness 

I am one of those unhappy beings, w'ho have been 
marked out as husbands for many diffeient women, 
and deliberated a hundred times on the bunk of ma- 
tiimony I have discussed all the nuptial prelimi- 
nanes so often, that I can repeat the foims in which 
jomtuies are settled, pin-money secured, and provi- 
sions for younger childi en ascei tamed , but am at last 
doomed by general consent to everlasting solitude, 
and excluded by an irreveisible deciee from all hopes 
of connubial felicity. I am pointed out by eveiy 
mothei, as a man whose visits cannot be admitted 
without lepioach, who laiscs hopes only to embitter 
disappointment, and makes ofFeis only to seduce giils 
into a waste of that pait of life, in which they might 
gain advantageous matches, and become misti esses 
and mothei s. 

I hope you wall think, that some pai t of this penal 
severity may justly be remitted, when I inform you, 
that I never yet professed love to a woman w'lth- 
, out sipcere intentions of mairiage , that I have never 

continued 
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continued an appearance of intimacy from the hom 
that my inclination changed, but to preserve hei 
whom I was leaving from the shock of abruptness, 
or the Ignominy of contempt , that I always endea- 
voured to give the ladies an opportunity of seeming 
to discard me, and that I nevei forsook a mistress 
for largei ' fortune, oi brighter beauty, but because 
I discovered some irregularity in her conduct, or 
some depravity in her mind, not because I was 
charmed by anothci, but because I was offended by 
herself 

I was very eaily tired of that suctc'sion of amuse 
inents by which the thoughts of most young men 
are dissipated and had not long glittered in the 
splendour of an ample patrimony before I wished 
for the calm of domestick happiness Youth is na 
turally delighted witli sprightliness and ardour, and 
therefore I breathed out the sighs of my first affec 
tion at the feet of tlie gay, the sparkling, tl(e viva 
Clous Fe)ocula I fancied to myself a peipetual 
souiec of happmess in wit never ccliausted, and 
spirit never depressed, looked with veneration on 
her readiness of expedients contempt of difficulty, 
assurance of address, and promptitude of reply , con 
sidered her as exempt by some prerogative of na- 
ture from the weakness and timidity of female minds , 
and congratulated myself upon a companion supe 
riour to all common troubles and embariassments I 
was, indeed, somewhat disturbed by tlie unshaken 
perseverance witli which she enforced her demands 
of an unreasonable settlement , yet I should have 
consented to pass my life in union with her, had not 

my 
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my cuiiosity led me to a cioud gathered m the sheet, 
where I found J'erocula^ in the piesence of hundreds, 
disputing for six-pcnce nilh a chaiiman. I saw her 
in so little need of assistance, that it was no bieach 
of the laws of chivalry to foibeai intei position, and 
I spaied myself the shame ot owning her acquaint- 
ance Ifoigotsome point ol ceiemony at our ne\t 
mteiview, and soon pioroked her to foibid me her 
piesence ^ 

My next attempt ivas upon a lady of gieat emi- 
nence foi learning and philosophy. I had frequently 
observed the baiienness and unifoiinit}'^ of connu- 
bial conveisation, and therefore thought highly of 
my own prudence and discernment, when I selected 
fiom a multitude of wealthy beauties, the deep-read 
Misothca, who dcclai'ed herself the mexoiable enemy 
of ignoiant peitness, and puerile levity ; and scarcely 
condescended to make tea, but for the linguist, the 
geometucian, the astronomer, or the poet The 
queen of the Amazons w'as only to be gamed by the 
hero who could conquer her in single combat , and 
Misothea's heart w’as only to bless the scholar who 
could overpower her by disputation Amidst the 
fondest transpoits of courtship she could call for a 
definition of teims, ancl tieated eveiy argument with 
contempt that could not be reduced to legular syl- 
logism You may easily imagine, that 1 nished this 
courtship at an end , but w'hen I desii ed her to shoi t- 
en my torments, and fix the day of my felicity, w'e 
were led into a long conversation, in which Miso- 
iliea endeavoured to demonstrate the folly of attri- 
buting choice and self-duection to any human being 

it 
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It^vdsnot diflicuU to dioco\cr tlic danger of com 
raittmg myself for ever to tlit aims of one uho iniglit 
at any tim^ mistake the dictates of passion, or tlic calls 
of appetite, for the decree of fate , or consider cuckol- 
dom as necessary to the general system, as a link in 
the cvcilastiiig clnin of successire causes I therefore 
told her, thatdestiny Ind ordained us to por^ and that 
nothing should liavc torn nit from her but the talons 

nectssil} 

I tlicn solicited the regard of the calm, tlic pm 
dent, the economical Sophonta^ a lady uho corisidtrcd 
ivit as (hugcious, and Icaining as superfluous and 
thought that the aoinan alio kept her hou«c clem 
and hei accounts exact, took itceipls for cvcij pay- 
ment, and could find them at i sudden call, inquired 
nicely after the condition of tlio tenunts, lead the 
]lnce of stocks once a ucck, and purchased everv 
thing at tile best market, could n ant no accomplish- 
mentb neccsnary to tlic happiness of a uise man She 
discoursed uith great solemnity on the care and vt 
gihnce which tlie su|ienntcnd'incc of a family dc 
minds, observed liow many were mined by confi-. 
dcnce in servants, and told me, that she never e\ 
pected honesty but from a strong chest, and tiiat th(3^ 
best stoiekecper was tlie mistress s eye Afanysuch 
oracles of generosity she uttered, and made eveiy 
day new imjirovcments in her schemes for the regu- 
lation of her servants, and tlic distribution of her 
time I was convinced that, whatever I might suf- 
fei ivom. Sophtoma^ I should escape poverty , and we 
theie^orc oiocecdcd to adjust the settlements accord 
ing to her own rule, fan and softly But one morn- 
ing hei maul cime to me in tears to intreat my in J 

tercet. 
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teiest foi a reconciliiitioii to Iiei niistiess, wlio had 
tuined her out at night foi bi caking sik teeth in a 
toitoibeshell comb; she had attended her lady fiorn 
a distant piovince, and having not lived long enough 
to save much money, was destitute among strangers, 
and, though of a good family, m danger of pciishing 
in the streets, oi of being compelled by hunger to 
piostitution. I made no sciuple of piomising to le- 
store her; but upon my first application to Sophonia, 
was ansueied with an an which called for appiobation, 
that if she neglected hei own alVans, I might suspect 
her of nes;lectin« mine , that the comb stood her in 
three half-ciowns; that no sei vant should wiong her 
twice; and that indeed she took the fust oppoi- 
tunity of paiting with Phillida, because, though she 
w^3 honest, hei constitution was bad, and she thought 
her veiy likely to fall sick Of our confeience I 
need not tell you tlie effect , it surely may be for- 
oiven me, if on this occasion I foi «;ot the dccencv of 
common foi ms 

From two moie ladies I was disengaged by find- 
ing, that they entertained mj iivals at the same 
time, and determined then choice by the libeiality 
of our settlements Another I thought myself jus- 
tified in forsaking, because she gave my attorney a 
biibe to favoui her in the boigain, anothei be- 
cause I could never soften her to tenderness, till she 
heard that most of my family had died young , and 
another, because, to increase her fortune by expecta- 
tions, she represented her sister as languishing and 
consumptive 

I shall in another letter give the lemaining pait of 
my histpry of couitship. I presume that I should 

hithei to 
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liitherto liave injured tlie majesty of female \irtue, 
had I not hoped to transfer mj affection to higher 
merit 

I am, &c 

IIvjiEvets 


Ni/Mb JI4 SATORBra, yfyiri/ 20, 1751 

^udi, 

d\ulla j/iguani dt morte iomtnts undatto longa at Ju> 

——When mans hfe is in delate 
Xiie Cun ne er too long delilerute Daydsv 

P OWER and superiority are so flutleiing and 
delightful, that, fraught Hilh temptation and 
exposed to danger as they are, scarcely any \irtuo is 
so cautious, or any prudence so timorous, ns to de 
chne them Even those that have most reverence 
for the laws of right, arc pleased with showing that 
not ft nr, but choice, regulates tlieir liehavioui , niid 
would be thought to comply, rathci than obey Ww 
love to overlook the boundaries which we do not wish 
to pass, and, as the Roman satirist rcmirhs, he 
tjiat has no design to take tlie life of anotliei, 13 jet 
glad to have it in Ins hands 

Prom the same prmcipic, tending yet more to 
degeneracy and corruption, proceeds the desire of m- 
vesting lawful authority with terrour, and goveining 
by force latlier than persuasion Pride is unwilling 
to believe the necessity of assigning any other reason 

ihm 
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than her own %\ill; and would lathcr maintain the 
most equitable claims by violence and penalties, than 
descend fioni the dignity of command to dispute and 
expostulation. 

It may, I think, be suspected, that this political 
aiiogance has sometimes found ib way into legislate. c 
assemblies, and mingled with dehbeiations upon pro- 
pel ty and life A slight perusal of the laws by which 
the measuies of vindictive and coeicive justice aie 
established, will ciiscovei so many dispropoitions be- 
tween Climes and punishments, such capricious dis- 
tinctions of guilt, and such confusion ot leinissness 
and seventy, as can scaicely be believed to have been 
produced by pubhek wisdom, sinceicly and calmly 
studious of pubhek happiness. 

The Icained, the judicious, the pious Boerhaave 
relates, that he iievei saw a ciiminal diaggcd to 
execution without asking himself, “ Who knows 

whethei this man is not less cul[)able, than iiie^’^ 
On the days when the piisons of this city aie emptied 
into the grave, let every spectatoi ot the dieadiul 
piocession put the same question to his ow'ii heait. 
Few among those that ci ow'd m thousands to the legal 
massacie, and look with caielessness, perhaps with 
tiiumph, on the utmost exacci bations of human mi- 
sery, would then be able to return without honour and 
dejection. Foi, who can congratulate himselt upon 
a life passed without some act moie mischievous to 
the peace or prospeiity of otlieis, than the thelt of a 
piece of money ? 

It has been always the practice, when any pai- 
ticulai species of lobbery becomes pievalent and 
common, to cncleavoui its suppression by capital oe- 

nunciations. 
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nunciations Ilia, one ^'cncnlioii of malefactors 
IS commonly cut off, miil tlicir succusorsi arc frighted 
into new expedients , tlic art of tine' cry is aug 
inented "itli greater variety of fraud, and subtilized 
to Inglicr degrees of dcxteiity, mid more occult 
inetliods of conveyance, flic la" then renens tlie 
pursuit in tlio heat of migci and overtakes tlie 
otkndcr again vvitli duitli By tins practice capital 
mlUctinns are iiiulupUed, and crimes, very different 
in their degiccs of cnoriiiity, are equally subjected 
to the severest punishment tliat inmi has tlie power of 
exercising upon man 

riic langivci IS undoubtedly allowed to csbiiiate 
the malignity of an ofleiicc, not merely by tlie loss 
or pain wliieli sinjc acts may produce, but by tlie 
general alarm and anxiety arising from tlie feir of 
mischief, and insecurity of possession he therefore 
exercises tlie right which societies are supposed to 
have over tlie lives of tliosc that compose them, not 
simply to punish a trmis^cssion, but to maintain 
order, and picserve quiet , he enforces those laws 
witli seierity tliat are most in danger of violation, 
as the commander of a garrison doubles tlie guard on 
tliat side which is tlircatciicd by tlie enemy 

lliis metliod has been long tried, but tried with 
so little success, that rapine and violence are hourly 
incrcasmg, yet few seem willing to despair ot its 
efficacy, and of those who employ tlieir speculations 
upon the present corruption of tlie people, some 
propose the introduction of more horrid, lingering, 
and terrifick punishments , some are inclined to ac- 
celerate the executions, some' to discourige pm- 
dons, and all seem to tlimk that lenity has given 

Vot V T confidence 
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confidence to n'lckedness, and that \\c can only be 
lescLied fiom the talons of robbeiy by infle\ible 
iigoui and sangumaiy justice. 

Yet since the light of setting an unceitain and 
aibitiaiy value upon life has been disputed, and 
since cxpeiience of past times gives us little leason 
to hope tliat any lefoimation will be efiected by a 
penoical havock of our fellow-beings, peihaps itr 
will not be useless to considei what consequences 
might aijse fiom relaxations of tlic law, and a more 
rational and equitable adaptation of penalties to 
oftenccs 

Death is, as one of the ancients obscivcs, to ruv 
9o?£f«j/ of dmidjul things the most dieadful, 

an evil, beyond which notliing Ccui be thieatened 
by sublunary power, 01 feaied fiom human emnity 
or vengeance. This teirour should, theicfoie, be re- 
scived as the last lesoit of authority, as the strongest 
and most operative of prohibitory sanctions, and 
placed before the tieasuie of life, to guaid fiom in- 
vasion what cannot be lestoied. To equal robbeiy 
with murder is to 1 educe muider to robbeiy, to con- 
found in common minds tlie giadations of iniquity, 
and incite the commission of a greater crime to pre- 
vent the detection of a less. If only mmder were 
punished with death, veiy few robbers would stain 
their hands in blood ; but when, by the last act of 
cruelty, no new danger is incuried, and greater se- 
CLinty may be obtained, upon what piinciple shall we 
bid them forbear^ 

It may be urged, that tire sentence is often miti- 
gated to simple robbery , but sui ely this is to con- 
fess that our laws are* unieasonable in our own 

opinion.; 
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opinion , and, indeed, it may be observed, tliat all 
but murderers Imve, at llieir last hour, the common 
sen ations of nianlind p!e iding in tlieir favour 

Trom tins cunvietioii of the inequality of the 
punishment to the ofllncc, proceeds llie frequent 
solicitation of pardons They «ho would tejoico at 
the correction of a tliicf, are jet shocked at the 
thought of destroying liiiii His crime shrinks to 
nothing compared uitli his misery, and severity 
defeats itself by exciting pity 

The gibhet, indeed, certainly disables tliose who 
die upon it fiom infesting tlic commumly , but their 
death seems not to contnbute more to the refonna* 
tion of their associates, than any other metliod of se- 
paration A thief seldom passes much of his time 
in recollection or anticipation, but fioin robbeiy 
hastens to riof and from not to robbery, nor, when 
the grave closes upon his companion, bus any other 
care than to find another * 

The frequency of capital punishments, tiicrefore, 
rarely hinders the commission of a crime, but na 
turally and commonly prevents its detection, mid is 
if we proceed only u|ion prudential principles, 
chiefly for that reason to bo avoided Whatever may 
be urged by casuists or politicians, the greater part 
of mankind, as tliey can never think tliat to pick tlie 
pocket and to pierce the heart is equally cmninal, will 
scarcely believe that two malefactors so diflerent in 
gudt can bo justly doomed to tlie same punishment , 
nor is the necessity of submitting the conscience to 
human laws so, plainly evinced, so clearly stated, or so 
generally allowed, but that the pious, % tender, 

‘ * » and 
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and the j.ust, will always sciuple to concur with the 
community m an act which their private judgment 
cannot appiove 

He who knows not how often iigoious laws pi 0- 
duce total impunity, and how many crimes are con- 
cealed and foi gotten for fear of huiiying the offender 
to that state m which theie is no lepentance, has 
conveised very little with mankind. And whatever 
epithets of leproach 01 contempt this compassion 
may incur from those who confound ciuelty with 
fiimness, I know not whether any wise man would 
wish it less powerful, or less extensive. 

If those whom the wisdom of our laws has con- 
demned to die, had been detected m their rudi- 
ments of robbery, they might, by proper discipline 
and useful labour, have been disentangled from their 
habits, they might have escaped all the temptation 
to subsequent cnmes, and passed their days in lepara- 
tion and penitence, and detected they might all 
have been, had the piosecutors been certain that 
their lives would have been spared I believe, every 
thief will confess, that he has been moie than once 
seized and dismissed ; and that he has sometimes ven- 
tuied upon capital dimes, because he knew, that 
those whom he injured w'ould rather connive at his 
escape, than cloud their minds with the hoirours of his 
death 

All laws against wickedness are ineffectual, un- 
less some will inform, and some will piosecute , but 
till we mitigate the penalties for mere violations 
of piopeity, infoimation will always be hated, and 
piosecution- dreaded The heart of a good man 

cannot 
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cannot but recoil at tlie tliou^ht of punishmg a 
sbght injury nitli deatli, especially nlien he remem- 
bers, that the thief might iiave procured safety by 
another crime, from nhich he was restrained only by 
his remaining virtue. 

The obligations to assist die exercise of pubhek 
justice are indeed strong, but tliey mil certainly be 
overponered by tenderness for life What is punished 
witli seventy contraiy to our ideas of adequate ro- 
tnbution, mil be seldom discmcrcd , and multitudes 
mil be suffered to advance from enme to enme, till 
they deserve deatli, because, if they had been sooner 
prosecuted, they would have sulfercd deatli before 
they deserved it 

This scheme of invigorating tlie laws by relaxa- 
tion, and exurpating wtekedness by lenity, is so re- 
mote from common practice, that I might reasonably 
fear to expose it to the publick, could it be supported 
only by iny own observations I shall, therefore, by 
ascnbing it to its author. Sir Thomas More, endea- 
vour to procure it that attention, which I wish al- 
ways paid to prudence, to justice, and to mercy 
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Numb. 115. Tuesday, April 23, 1751. 

Quctdam parva quidem, sed non tolerunda maritts J uv. 
Some faults, tho’ small, intolerable grow. DuyDEV 


To the IIAAIBLER. 

SIR, 

T S I T down, in pursuance of my late engagement, 
to recount the leraaimng pait of the adventures 
that hefel me in my long quest of conjugal ielicity, 
which, though I have not yet been so happy as to 
obtain it, I have at least endeavoured to deserve by 
unweaiied diligence, without suffeiing fiom lepeated 
disappointments any abatement of my hope, 01 re- 
pression of my activity 

You must have observed m tlic iioild a species of 
moitals who employ themselves m promoting matii- 
mony, and without any visible motive ol inteiest or 
vanity, without any discoverable impulse of rnalicc 
or benevolence, without any leason, but tliat they 
want objects of attention and topicks of conveisation, 
are incessantly busy in piocuiing waves and husbands. 
They fill the ears of every single man and woman 
with some convenient match, and when they aie in- 
formed of your age and fortune, offer a pai tner foi life 
with the same readiness, and the same indifference, 
as a salesman, when he has taken measuie by his eye, 
fits his customer with a coat 

It might be expected that they should soon be dis- 
couraged from this officious interposition by resent- 
ment 
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xnent oi contempt, and tliat cit-ry man should dc 
temiine the choice on winch so iiiulIi of Jus liappincss 
must depend, by hi» own judgment and ob^ervaton 
yet It happens, that as ihc'^c pioposals arc gene- 
rally made with d show of I indncsa, the) seldom 
prookc anger, but arc at wor't Iicnrd witli patience, 
ind foigoltcn ilicy mnucncc weak minds to ap 
probation , for many arc sure to find in a new nc 
quainlance, whatever qualities report has taught 
them to expect , and m more powerful and active 
understandings tlicy excite curiosity, and sometimes, 
by a lucky chance, bring persons of simil ir temperd 
widim tlic attraction of cacJi odier 
I was known to possess n fortune, uid to want a 
wife, and therefore was frequently attended by these 
hymeneal solicitors, witli whose importunity I was 
sometimes diverted, and soinctimcb pciplexcd , for 
they contended for me os vultures for a carcass , 
cdcii employing all Ins eloquence, and all Jus arti- 
fices, to enforce and promote Ins own scheme, from 
the success of which he was to icccivc no other ad- 
vantage than die pleasure of defeating oUiers equally 
eager, and equally mductrioub 
An invitation to sup with one of those busy friends, 
made me, by a concerted chance, acquainted with Gz- 
?;»//(?, by whom it was expected that I should he 
suddenly and irresistibly enslaved The lady, whom 
the same kindness had brought without Jier own con- 
currence into the lists of love, seemed to tlimk me it 
least worthy of the honour of captivity, and exerted 
the power, both of her ejes and wit, witli so much 
art and spirit, tliat though I had been too often de 
ceived by appearances to devote mvself irrevocably 
T 4 at 
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at the fiist intciview, yet I could notsiippiess some 
laptuics of admiiation, and flutteis of drsiie, I was 
easily peisuaded to make neaiei approaches, but soon 
discovcied, that an union with Camilla uas not much 
to be wished Camilla piofessed a boundless con- 
tempt foi the folly, levity, ignoiance, and impeiti- 
nence ot hei own se\ , and veiy fiequcntly expiessed 
her wondei that men of learning or expeiience could 
submit to tiifle away life with beings incapable of 
solid thought In mixed companies, she always as- 
sociated with tlie men, and declaied hei satisfaction 
when the ladies ictiied If any shoit exclusion into 
the countiy w'as pioposed, she commonly insisted 
upon tlie exclusion of w omen fi om the pai ty ; be- 
cause, wheie they w'eie admitted, the tune was wasted 
m fiothy compliments, weak indulgencies, and idle 
ceiemonies To show' the greatness of her mind, she 
avoided all compliance w ith the iashion , and, to boast 
the piofundity of hei knowledge, mistook tlie various 
textuies of silk, contounded tabbies wuth damasks, 
and sent foi ribands by wiong names She despised 
the commeice of stated \isits, a faice of empty foim 
without instiuction , and congi atulated hei self, that 
she never leained to wiite message cards. She often 
applauded the noble sentiment of Plato^ who rejoiced 
that he w'as bom a man latlier than a woman , pio- 
claimed her appiobation of Stvift's opinion, tliat wo- 
men aie only a higher species of monkeys; and con- 
fesoed, that when she consideied the behaviour, or 
heaid the conversation, of her sex, she could not but 
foi give the Tii 7 'Jti for suspecting them to w'ant souls 
It was the joy and piide of Camilla to have pro- 
vol^ed, by this insolence, all the rage of hatred, and 

all 
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all the persecutions of calumny, nor was she ever 
more elevated with her own supcnonty, than when 
she talked of female anger, and female cunmng 
AEell, says she, has nature provided tlat such vii-u 
lence should he disabled by folly, and such cruelty be 
restrained by impotence 

Camilla doubtless expected, that what she lost on 
one side, she should gam on tlie other, and iiiiagiiied 
that every male heart would be open to a lady who 
made such generous advances to the borders of viii- 
lity But mun, ungrateful man, instead of spniigmg 
forward to meet her, shrunk back at her appioach 
She was persecuted by the ladies as a deserter, and at 
best received by the men only as a fugitive I, for 
my part, amused myself a while with her fopperies, 
hut novelty soon gave way to detestation, for nothing 
out of the common oriler of nature can be long 
born I had no inclination to a wife who had tie 
ruggedness of a man without Ins foice md the igno 
ranee of a woman vvitliout her soltness nor could I 
think my quiet and honour to be entrusted to such 
andaevons vvrtne as was hourly courting danger, and 
solicibng assault 

hly next mistress was Ntiella a lady of gentle 
mien, and soft voice, always speaking to approve, 
and ready to receive direction from those with whom 
chance had brought her into company In Nitella 
I promised myself an easy fnend, with whom I might 
loiter away the day without disturbance or alterca- 
tion I therefore soon resolved to address her, hut 
was discouraged from prosecuting my courtship by 
observing, that her apartments were superstitiously 
regular , and that, unless she had notice of my visit, 

she 
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she was never to be seen. There is a kind of anxious 
cleanliness which I have alv^ays noted as the charac- 
teiistick of a slattern, it is the superfluous scrupulo- 
sity of guilt, dieading discoveiy, and shunning suspi- 
cion. It IS the violence of an effort against habit, 
which, being impelled by external motiVes, cannot 
stop at the middle point 

Nitella was always tricked out rather with nicety 
than elegance, and seldom could forbear to discover, 
by -her uneasiness and constraint, that her attention 
was buidened, and, her imagination engrossed. I 
therefore concluded, that being only occasionally and 
ambitiously dressed, she was not familiaiized to her 
own ornaments There are so many competitors for 
the fame of cleanliness, that it is not hard to gam in- 
formation of those that fail, from those that desire 
to excel I quickly found, that Nitella passed her 
time between finery and dut, and was always in a 
wrapper, nightcap, and slippers, when she was not 
decorated for immediate show. 

r was then led by my evil destiny to Charybdis^ 
who never neglected an opportunity of seizing a new 
prey when it came witliin her reach. I thought my- 
self quickly made happy by pei mission to attend her - 
to publick places; and pleased my own vanity with 
imagining the envy w'hich I should raise in a thousand 
heaits, by appealing as the aclmowdedged favourite 
of Charybdis. She soon after hinted her intention to 
take a ramble for a fortnight, into a pait of the 
kingdom w'hich she had never seen. I solicited the 
happiness of accompanying her, w^hich, after a short 
leluctance, was indulged me. She had no other cu- 
riosity on her join ney, than after all possible means of 

expense ; 
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expense, and nas every moment taking occasion to 
mention some debcacy, which I know it my duty upon 
such notices to procure 

After our return, being non more fiimiliar, she 
told me, wheneier ne met of some nen diversion 
at night she had notice of a charming company that 
would breakfast m the gardens, and in tlie morning 
had been informed of some new song n the opera, 
some new dress at the playhouse, or some performer 
at a concert whom she longed to hear Her intelh- 
gence was such, that tliere never was a show, to winch 
she didi not summon me on the second day, and as 
she hated a crowd, and could not go alone, I was 
obliged to attend at some intermediate hour, and pay 
the price of a whole company IVhen we passed the 
streets, she wa? often charmed w itti some trinket m 
the toyshops, and, from moderate dcsiics of seals and 
snuff boxes, rose, by degrees to gold and diamonds 
I now began to find the smile of Charyhits too costly 
for a pnvate purse, and added one more to six and 
forty lovers, whose fortune and patience hei rapacity 
had exhausted 

Iwpcria then took possession of my affections , but 
kept them only for a short time She had newly in 
herited a large fortune, and baling spent the eaily 
part of her life in the perusal of romances, brought 
with her into the gay woild all the pride of Ckopatra, 
expected nothing less tlian vows, altars, and sacri 
fices, and thought her charms dishonoured and 
her power infringed, by the softest opposition to hci 
sentiments, or the smallest transgression of iiei com 
mands Time might indeed cure this species of 
pride in a mind not naturally undisceming, and vi- 
tiated 
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tiated only by false lepiesentations, but the opera- 
tions of tune aie slow, and I theiefoie left her to 
grow wise at leisure, 01 to continue in eiioui at her 
own expense. 

Thus I have hithei to, in spite of myself, passed my 
life in fiozen celibacy, hly fi lends, indeed, oiten 
tell me, that I flatter my imagination with higher 
hopes tlian human natuie can gratify; that I dress 
up an ideal chaimer in all tlie radiance of perfection, 
^ and then enter the world to look for the same excel- 
lence in corpoieal beauty. But surely, Mi. Ram- 
bler, it is not madness to hope foi some tcirestiial 
lady unstained with the spots which I have been de- 
cribing, at least, I am resolved to puisuc my 
seaich, for I am so fai fiom thinking meanly of 
marriage, that I believe it able to aflbrd tlie highest 
happiness decreed to oui picsent state ; and if, after 
all these miscamages, I find a woman tliat fills up my 
expectation, you shall hear once more from 

Yours, &c. 

HyMEN/EUS. 
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Numb 116 S ituiid J/in/ 27, 1751 

Optat epiippia bfi ptgcr optat arare caballus Hun 

Thus the slow ov wouM gaudy trappings claim, 

Tlie sprightly horse wouM plough Fiuircii 

rathe RAMBLER 

SIR, 

I WAS the second son of a country gentleman by 
the daughter of a ncaltliy citizen of London, 
ily father having by his marriage freed the estate 
from a heavy mortgage, and paid Ins sisters tlieir 
portions, tliouglit himself discharged from all obliga- 
tion to furtlicr tliouglit, and entitled to spend tlie 
rest of his life in rural pleasures Ho tlierefore 
spared nothing tliat might contribute to tlie comple- 
tion of his felicity, he procured tlie best guns and 
horses that the kingdom could supplj, paid laige sa- 
laries to Ills groom and huntsman, and became tlie 
envy of die countiy for the discipline of his hounds 
But, above all his other attainments, he was emment 
for a bleed of pointers and setting dogs, which by 
long and vigilant cultivation he had so much im 
proved, tliat not a partridge or licathcock could rest 
m security, and game of whatever species, diat dared 
to light upon his manor, was beaten down by lus 
slioti or covered widi Ins nets 

hly elder brother ,wa 3 very early initiated in the 
chace and, at an age when other boys are creeping hie 
tnmh wiMUmglij to school, he could wind tJie horn, 

beat 
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beat the bushes, 'bound over hedges, and swim livers. 
When the hunlsinan one day bioke his leg, he sup- 
plied his place with equal abilities, and came home 
With the scut in liib hat, amidst the acclamations of 
the whole village I being either delicate or timor- 
ous, less desirous of honour, or less capable of sylvan 
heroism, was always the favourite of my mother , be- 
cause I kept my coat clean, and my complexion fiee 
from fieckles, and did not come home, like my bro- 
ther, mired and tanned, nor carry corn in my hat to 
. the horse, nor bnng duty curs into the pailour. 

My mother had not been taught to amuse herself 
with books, and being much inclined to despise tlie 
Ignorance and barbarity of the country ladies, dis- 
dained to learn their sentiments oi conversation, and 

i 

had made no addition to the notions which she had 
brought from the precincts of Coinhill. She was, 
therefoie, always recounting the gloiies of the city; 
enumerating the succession of mayors; celebiating 
the magnificence of the banquets at Guildhall', and 
1 elating the civilities paid her at the companies feasts 
by men, of whom some are now made aldermen, some 
have fined for ^heiiffs, and none aie worth less than 
forty thousand pounds She fiequently displayed 
her father s gieatness ; told of the large bills which 
he had paid at sight ; of the sums for which his word 
would pass upon the Exchange, the heaps of gold 
which he used on Saturday night to toss about with a - 
shovel, the extent of his waiehouse, and the strength 
of his doors ; and when she relaxed her imagination 
with lowei subjects, described the fuiniture of their 
country-house, or repeated the wit of the cleiks and 
porters. 
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By these nariatncs I ivas fired nitli the splendour 
and dignity of London, and of trade I therefore 
I devoted myself to a shop, and a armed my unagina- 
tion from year to year with inquiries about tlie pri 
vileges of a freeman, the power of the common coun 
cil, the dignity of a wholesale dealer, and the gran- 
deur of majoraltj, to wliicii my mother assured me 
that many had arrived who began the w orld witli less 
than myself 

I was very impatient to enter into a path, which 
led to sueli honour and felici^ , but was forced for 
a time to endure some repression of my eagerness, foi 
It was my grandfathers maxim, that a young man sel- 
dom makes much money, nho is out of his time before 
itto-and twenty They thought it necessaiy, tliere- 
fore, to Keep me at home Bll the proper age, with- 
out any other employment than that of learning mer- 
chants’ accounts, and the art of regulating books, 
but at length the tedious days elapsed, I was trans- 
planted to town, and, witli great satisfaction to my- 
self, bound to a haberdasher 

My master, who had no conception of any vir- 
tue, merit, or dignity, but that of bemg nth, had 
all the good qualities which naturally arise from a 
close and unwearied attention to tlie main chance, 
his desire to gam wealth was so well tempered by the 
vanity of showing it, that, without any other prin- 
ciple of action, he hved in the esteem of the whole 
commercial world , and was always treated with re- 
spect by the only men, whose good opimon he valued 
or solicited, those who were universally allowed, to 
be richer than himself n 1 
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By his mstiLictions I learned a few weeks to 
handle a yard with great dexteiity, to wind tape 
neatly upon the ends of my fingers, and to make up 
parcels with exact frugality of paper and packthread, 
and soon caught from my fellow-apprentices the 
true grace of a counter-bow, the careless air with 
which a small pair of scales is to be held between 
the fingers, and the vigour and spiightliness with 
which the box, aftei the iiband has been cut, is re- 
turned into its place Having no deswe of any 
higher employment, and therefore applying all my 
powers to the knowledge of my trade, I was quickly 
mastei of all that could be known, became a critick 
in small waies, contuved new variations of figures, 
and new mixtures of colours, and was sometimes 
consulted by the weavers when they projected fashions 
for the ensuing spring 

With all these accomplishments, in the fourth year 
of my apprenticeship, I paid a visit to my friends in 
the country, where I expected to be received as a 
iiew ornament of the family, and consulted by the 
neighbouring gentlemen as a master of pecuniary 
knowdedge, and by the ladies as an oiacle of the mode 
But unhappily, at the first publick table to ivhich I 
was invited, appeared a student of the Temple, and an 
officer of the guards, who looked upon me with a smile 
of contempt, which destroyed at once all my hopes 
of distinction, so that I durst hardly raise my eyes for 
fear of encountering their superiority of mien Hor 
was my courage revived by any opportunities of dis- 
playing my knowledge; for the templar entertained 
the company for part of the day with historical narra- 
-*23 ' tives 
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tivea and political obi>ervatioii3 , and tlie colonel af- 
ternards detailed the adventures of a birth nyht, 
told the claims and expectations of tlic courtiers, 
and gave an account of assemblies, gardens, and di 
versions I, indeed, essa3ed to (ill up a pause m 1 
parliamentaiy debate nilli a faint mention of trade 
and Spamaids, and once attempted, vvitli some 
warmth, to correct a gross mistake about a silver 
breast knot , but neitlier of my antagonists seemed 
to think a reply necessary , they resumed their dis- 
course vvitliout emotion, and again engrossed the at 
tention of the company, nor did one of the ladies 
appear desirous to know my opinion of her dress, or 
to hear how long tlie carnation shot w itli w lute, tli it 
was then new amongst them, had been aiitiqiiated in 
town 

As I knew that iieitlier of tlicsc gentlemen had 
more money than myself, I could not discover what 
had depressed me in their presence, nor wliy they 
were considered by others as inoie woithyof atten 
tion and respect, and tliereforc resolved, when we 
met again, to rouse my spirit and force myself into 
notice I went very early to the next weekly meet- 
ing, and was entertaining a small circle very success 
fully with a minute representation of my lord niayoi s 
show, when the colonel entered careless and gay, sat 
down with a kind of unceremonious civility and, 
without appearing to intend any interruption drew 
my audience away to tlie other part of the room, to 
which 1 had not the courage to follow them Soon 
after came in the lawyei not indeed with tlie same 
attraction of mien, but with greater powers of Ian 
guage, and by one or other the company was so 

VoL V U happily 
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happily amused, that I was neither heard nor seen, 
" nor was able to give any other proof of my existence 
than that I put lound the glass, and was in my turn 
permitted to name the toast. 

My mother indeed endeavoured to comfort me in 
my vexation, by telling me, that perhaps these showy 
talkers were haidly able to pay every one his own; 
that he who has money in his pocket need not care 
what any man says of him , that, if I minded my 
hade, the time will come when lawyers and soldiers 
would be glad to borrow out of my puise, and that 
it IS fine, when a man can set his hands to his sides, 
and say he is w'orth forty thousand pounds every day 
of the year. These and many more such consola- 
tions and encouragements I received from my good 
mother, which, however, did not much allay my un- 
easiness, for having by some accident heard, that 
the country ladies despised her as a cit, I had theie- 
foie no longer much reverence for her opinions, but 
considered her as one whose ignorance and prejudice 
had huiried me, though without ill intentions, into a 
state of meanness and ignominy, from which I could 
not find any possibility of rising to the rank which my 
ancestors had always held 

I returned, however, to my master, and busied my- 
self among thread, and silks, and laces, but without 
my former cheerfulness and alacrity. I had now no 
longer any felicity in contemplating the exact dispo- 
sition of my powdered curls, the equal plaits of my 
ruffles, 01 the glossy blackness of my shoes, nor 
heard with my formei elevation those compliments 
which ladies sometimes condescended to pay me 
upon my readiness in twifting a paper, or counting 

out 
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out the change The term of young Man, «ith 
which 1 was someliiiies honoured, us I earned a 
parcel to the door of a coach, tortured my iinugina 
tion , I grew negligent of my person, and sullen in niy 
temper , often mistook tlie demands of tlic customers, 
treated their capnees and objections witli conlcnipt, 
and received and dismissed them with surly silence 
Aly master was afraid lest the shop should suffer by 
this change of my behaviour, and, therefore, aftei 
some expostulations, posted me in the warehouse 
and preserved me from the danger and leproach of 
desertion, to which my discontent would certainly 
have urged me, had I continued any longer behind 
the counter 

In the sixtli year of my servitude my brother died 
of drunken joy, for hating run down a fox tliat had 
baffled all the packs in tlie province I was now 
heir, and witli the hearty consent of my master com 
menced gentleman The adventures m which my 
new character engaged roe shall be communicated in 
anotliei letter, by. Sir, 

Yours, &.C 

MlSOCAPEtUS 
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Numb. 117. Tuesday, April ^0, 1751. 

^Occrccv i'jr Ov^vfioru yLi(jLtx.yav Se/xev ahru^ l^r Oo’O'V 

IT^Aiov eiroa'i(pv?Ao»} tv apccvo^ a^^arof ei»), IIoM. 

The gods they challenge, and affect the skies 

Heav’d on Olympus tott'rmg Ossa stood ; 

On Ossa, Pclion nods with all his wood Pope 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

THING has more letaided the advance- 
— ^ ment of learning than the disposition of vul- 
gar minds to ridicule an^ vilify what they cannot 
comprehend. All industry must be CKCited by hope ; 
and as the student often proposes no othei lenaid to 
himself than piaise, he is easily discouiaged by con- 
tempt and insult He who bungs with him into a 
clamoious multitude the timidity of lecluse specula- 
tion, and has never haidened his front in publick life, 
or accustomed his passions to the vicissitudes and ac- 
cidents, the tiiumphs and defeats of mixed conversa- 
tion, will blush at the staie of petulant incredulity, 
and suffer himself to be diiven by a burst of laughter, 
fiom the forti esses of demonstration. The mechanist 
will be afraid to asseit before haidy contiadiction, the 
possibility of tearing down bulw'arks with a silk-woim’s 
'thi ead , and the astronomer of relating the rapidity of 
light, the distance of the fixed stars, and the height 
of the lunar mountains. 


If 
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If I coaid by any efforta have sbaben olf this 
towavdice, I had not sheltered myself under a boi- 
rowed name, nor applied to you for the means of 
coinnjumcating to the publicb the theoiy of a gar- 
ret, 1 subject which, except some slight and transient 
strictures, has been hitherto neglected by those who 
nere best qualified to adorn it, either for want of 
ieisurt to prosecute the lanous researches in which 
a nice discussion must engage them, or because it re- 
quires such diversity of koonledge, and smh extent 
of cmiositVi as is scarcely to be found in any single 
intellect, or peihaps others foresaw the tumults 
which would be raised ng-unst them, and confined 
their knowledge to their o»vn breasts, and abandoned 
prejudice and folly to the direction of chance 

That the professors of literature generally residi in 
the highest stories, has been iromemorially observed 
The wisdom of the ancients was well acquainted 
with the intellectual advantages of an elevated situa- 
tion why else were the Muses stationed on Olympus 
or Parnassus, by those who could with equal'right 
have raised them bowers 10 the vale of Tempe, 01 
erected their altars among the flexures of Meander * 
Why was Jne himself nursed upon a mountain ' or 
why did the goddesses, when the pnze of beuuty was 
contested, tiy the cause upon the top of Ida^ Such 
were the fictions by which the great masters of the 
earlier ages endeavoured to inculcate to posterity 
the impoitunce of a garret, which, though they had 
been long obscured by the oegligence and ignorance 
of succeeding times, were well enforced by tlie cele 
brated symbol of Pythagoras, Tsstansv w- 

irjuTKvm, “when the wind blows, worship its echo 
« 3 TIus 
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This could not but be undeistood by his disciples as 
an inviolable injunction to live m a ganet, which I 
have found fiequently visited by the echo and the 
wind. Nor was the tiadition ivholly obliterated m 
the age ot AugiibtU6, for Tibullu6 evidently congia- 
tulates himself upon his ganet, not without some 
allusion to the Pythagorean piccept: 

Q,U(im juvat imimlcs xcntos auduc cubantem 
Aiit, gclidas hybetnus aquas c^m fuderit austtr, 

Scciuum sumno!), iiiih}cjuvante, sequi * 

,IIow sweet in sleep to pass the careless hours. 

Lull'd by the beating' winds and dashing sliow 'rs I 

And It is impossible not to aiscover the fondness 
of Lucretim^ an eailiei wiitei, for a garret, in his 
desciiption of the lofty toneis of sciene leaining, 
and of the pleasuie with which a w’lse man looks 
down upon the confused and erratick state of the 
t\oild movino; below him 

Sed nil dukius cst, bene qudm munita tenere 
Lditd docti ind sapientum templa serena , 

Despiccie unde queas alios, passwiquc vidtre 
Jlnaie, atque viam palantm qiuc/eic vitie. 


'Tis sweet thy lab’nng steps to guide 
To viitue’s heights, with wisdom well supply'd, L 

And all the magazines of learning fortify^d J 

From thence to look below on human kind, 

Bewilder’d in the maze of life, and blind* DRYDE^^ 

The institution has, indeed, continued to our own 
time, the garret is still the usual leceptacle of the 
philosopher and poet; but this, like many ancient 

customs. 
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customs, IS perpetuated only by an accidental imita- 
tion, nitliout knou ledge of the original reason for 
which It was established 


Causa hut res cst notusuna 

Tbe cause is secret but th eficct is knuwn Addisok 

Conjectures Iiave, indeed, been advanced concern- 
ing these habitations of literature, but witliout much 
satisfaction to the judicious inquirer Some have 
imagined, that the garret is generally chosen by the 
Mits as most easilv rented, and concluded that no 
man rejoices in his aerial abode, but on the dajs of 
payment Otliers suspect, that a garret j» chiefly 
convenient, is it is temotei than any other part of 
the house from the outei door, whicli is often ob- 
served to be infested by visitants, who talk incessant- 
ly of beer, or linen, or a coat, and repeat tlie same 
sounds every morning and sometimes again m the 
afternoon, nithout any variation except that they 
grow daily more importunate and clamorous, and 
raise their voices in time from mournful murmurs to 
raging vociferations. This eternal monotony is al- 
ivays detestable to a man whose chief pleasure is to 
enlarge his knowledge, and vary his ideas Others 
talk of freedom from noise, and abstraction from 
common business or arau'-ements, and some, yet 
more visionary, tell us, that the faculties are en 
larged by open prospects, and that the fancy is 
more at liberty, when tlie eye ranges without confine- 
ment 

These convenienaes may perhaps all be found 
in a well chosen garret, but surely they cannot be 
u 4 supposed 
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supposed sufiiciently impoitant to have opeiatcd un- 
vaiiably upon different climates, distant ages, and 
sepal ate nations Of an univeisal practice, theie 
must still be piesumed an umveisal cause, uhich, 
howevei lecondite and abstiuse, may be peihaps re- 
served to make me illustiious by its di3C0\eiy, and 
you by its pioniulgation. 

It IS univeisally known that the faculties of the 
mind are mvigoiated 01 weakened by the state of 
the bod}, and that the body is in a gieat measure 
regulated by the vaiious compiessions ot the ambient 
element. The effects of the air in the production 
or cure of coipoical maladies have been acLnou- 
] edged from the time of Jlippooates; but no man 
has yet sufiiciently considered how far it may in- 
tluence the opeiations of the genius, though every day 
affords instances of local undei standing, of wits and 
leasoners, \\hose faculties are adapted to some single 
spot, and who, when they aic lernoicd to any other 
place, sink at once into silence and stupidity. I 
have discovered, by a long senes of obsei vations, 
that invention and elocution suffer gieat impedi- 
ments fiom dense and impure vapouis, and that the 
tenuity of a defecated an at a proper distance from 
the auiface of the earth, acceleiates the fancy, and 
sets at liberty those intellectual powers which weie 
before shackled by too strong attraction, and unable 
to expand themselves under the pressure of a gioss 
atmosphere. I have found dulness to quicken into 
sentiment in a thin ether, as water’, though not 
very hot, boils in a receiver par tly exhausted, and 
heads, m appearance empty, have teemed with no- 
tions upon rising ground, as the flaccid sides of a 

football 
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football \'Ould lja\c swelled out into stillness and 
extension 

Tor this reason I never think myself qualified to 
judge decisively of an^ in m s faculties, whom I have 
only known in one degree of elevation , but take some 
opportunity of attending him from the cellar to tlic 
ganct, and try upon him d! the various degrees of 
raiefactioii and condensation, tension and laxity If 
be IS neither vivacious aloft, nor serious below, I 
tlien consider lum as hopeless, but as it seldom hap- 
pens, tiiat Ido not find tlie temper to whicli the tex- 
ture of his brain is fitted, I accommodate him in time 
witli a tube of mercury, first marking tlic points most 
favourable to Ins intellects, according loiuJes winch I 
have long studied, and wind) I may, perhaps, reveal 
to mankind in a complete treatise of barometrical 
pncumatology 

Another cause of die gaycty and spnghthness of 
the dwellers in gancts is probably tijc increase of 
that vertiginous motion, with which we arc carried 
round by die diurnal revolution of the card) Elic 
power of a^jitation upon die spirits is well known, 
every man has felt his heart lightened m a rapid 
vehicle, or on a galloping horse, and nodiuig is 
plainer, than diat ho who towers to the fifth story, 
is whirled through more space by every circumro- 
tation, dian anodier that grove’s upon tlie ground- 
floor The nations between die tropicks are known 
to be fiery, inconstant, inventive, and fanciful , be- 
cause, living at the utmost lengdi of tiie earths 
diameter they arc earned about with more swiftness 
than those whom'nature his placed nearer to the 
poles, and dierefore, as it becomes a wise man to 

struggle 
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stiuggle with the inconveniencies of his country, 
whenever celeiity and acuteness aie lequisite, we 
must actuate our languor by taking a few turns round 
the centre m a gaiiet. 

If you imagine that I ascribe to air and motion 
effects which they cannot produce, I desire you to 
consult your own memoiy, and consider whether you 
have never known a man acquit e leputation in his 
garret, which, when fortune 01 a pation had placed 
him upon the fiist floor, he was unable to maintain, 
and Avho never lecoveied his former vigour of 
understanding, till he was lestored to his original 
situation. That a gariet will make every man a wit, 
I am veiy far fiom supposing , I know there are 
some who would continue blockheads even on the 
summit of the Andes, or on the peak of Tenei'iffe, 
But let not any man be consideied as unimprovable 
till this potent remedy has been tried , for perhaps 
he was formed to be gieat only in a garret, as the 
joiner of Ai'etceiis was rational in no otlier place but 
his own shop. ' 

I think a frequent removal to various distances 
fiom the centre, so necessary to a just estimate of in* 
tellectual abilities, and consequently of so great use 
in education, that if I hoped that the publick could 
be persuaded to so expensive an expenment, I would 
propose, that there should be a cavern dug, and a 
tower erected, like those which 'Bacon describes in 
Solomojfs house, for the expansion and concentration 
of undei standing, according to the exigence of dif- 
ferent employments, or constitutions. Perhaps some 
that fume away in meditations upon time and space 
in the tower, might compose tables of interest at a 

certain 
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certam depth , and he tliat upon level ground stag 
nates in silence, or creeps in narrative, niiglit, at tlic 
height of half a mile, ferment into inerriment, sparkle 
vviUi repartee, and frotli vntli declamation 

Addison observes, tliat we may find the heat of 
Virgil s climate, m some lines of his GeorgicK so, 
when I read a composition, I immediately determine 
the height of the authors habitation As an ela 
borate performance is commonly said to smell of 
the lamp, my commendation of a noble thought, a 
sprightly sally, or a bold figure, is to pronounce it 
fresh from the garret, an expression which would 
break from mo upon the perusal of most of your 
papers, did I not believe, tliat you sometimes quit 
the garret, and ascend into tlic cock loft 

lit PEAT VIPS, 
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Omnes illacrymabiles 
Uigentur^ tgnolique longd 
Node, 

In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown 


IIoK - 
Fhancis 


elegance 


and 


^IC E RO has, with his usual 

magnificence of language, attempted, in his le- 
lation of the dream of Scipio, to depreciate those 
honours for which he himself appears to have panted 
with restless solicitude, by showing within "what 
narrow limits all that fame and celebrity which man 
can hope for from men is circumscribed. 

“ You see,” says Africama^ pointing at the earth, 
from the celestial regions, “ that the globe assigned 
“ to the residence and habitation of human beings 


“is of small dimensions how then can you ob- 
‘‘ tain fiom the praise of men, any gloiy worthy of 
“ a wish? Of this little world the inhabited paits 
are neither numerous nor wide , even the spots 
“ wheie men aie to be found aie broken by inter- 
“ vening deserts, and the nations are so separated 
“ as that nothing can be transmitted fiom one to 
“ another. With the people of the south, by whom 
“ the opposite pait of the eaith is possessed, you have 
“ no mteicouise , and by how small a tract do 
“ you communicate with the countries of the 
“ north ? The tenitory which you inhabit is no more 
“ than a scanty island, inclosed by a small body of 

“ water, 
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“ water, to which jou ^vctlic name of the gicat sea 
“ and the Atlantid ocean And even in tins known 
“ and frequented continent, what hope can you en- 
“ tertain, tliat your renown will pass tlie stream of 
‘‘ Ga})ges, or tlie cliffs of Caucasus ^ or by whom wiU 
‘‘ jour name be uttered m the cKtreniitics of tlie 
“ north or sout}i, towards tlie rising or the setting 
“ sun? So narrow is the space to which your fame 
can be propagated, and even there how long will 
** It remain r 

He tlicn proceeds to assign natural causes why fame 
IS not only narrow m its extent, but short m it? dura- 
tion, he observes the difference between tlie compu 
tation of time m cartli and heaven, and declares tliat 
according to the celestial chronology, no human ho- 
nours can last a single year 

buch are the objections by which Tu//y has made 
a show of discouraging die pursuit of fame, objections 
which sufficiently discover liia tenderness and regard 
for his darling phantom Homer, when the plan of 
his poem made tlie death of Fatroilus necessary, re- 
solved, at least, that he should die witii honour , and 
tlierefore brought down against him the patron god 
of Ti oy, and left to Hector only tlie mean task of giving 
the last blow to an enemy whom a divine hand had 
disabled from resistance Thus Tully ennobles fame, 
which he professes to degrade, by opposing it to ce 
lestial happiness, he confines not its extent but by the 
boundaries of nature, nor contracts its duration but by 
repre«ienting it small m the estimation of superior 
beings He still admits it tlie highest and noblest of 
tei restrial objects, and alleges little more against it, than 
that it IS neither without end> nor without limits 
> What 
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Wlut Hll'4ht bt. th.c O! UK t tjbn C*;,;- 

\f\t(i in (‘tun/m 'jt tbi^jntncc U/ R< 4 ,i*u i r 4 f r 
*1114'', cniinol be titU nnini.»l , biit f> .* nt 
ihall in ihu prt-'itil r«..ul m,, inrua'.t' m,U 

tiinl lhuin4tUi,i nnuij ilt. j>ro'i~i ti jn u.ur \ nr in- 

taiikd in tilin' d<. -14(13 , lui I .itn nut j'v !'..??! tu (j- - 

that the) v,i>u a"..un4 113 jn* ^ liu ir b*i > m U.c 
cullivuliun ul' knualiti^t, gj acijuuniun ul puwr. 
liavc vci) ajuiuiul) nitjuiuil uhat «)pnn‘'ii'> pft'-aii 
on the tmtiui l)an%3 ol tin m inw^oiaad 

any cflurt b) the ik.'Ue oi ^pn ului4 Uu'ii una'an 
iiuiong th.e tlan^i of and ftaki 

of modern minds aic lontent lv> la'm m a uarro.nr 
eompa^i , a single nation^ and a b v. )t ius ha.e^i- 
neiallv snlhtienL aniplilade to fill our ittun^. 

A httle cunsidi laliun uill mdiad UaCv'i u-, tiiat 
lame lia.3 oihei Innita inan munnlau'^ an i u( tasu j 
and that he wiiu ph'acs isappiut-'^ la tne fu^pHniif 
pauiun ot Ub nimi, mav ^ptaid hi.3 luu m jnupai; 111114 
it, without any danner of wctpin'4 loi new wuild?# 
or neci;i5ityot passing the A se.u 

The numbeiif to whom any rea! and peiceplible 
good 01 01 il can he derned by the gioaleal puwei, 01 
most aclne diligence, aie meonsiduable , and wiitie 
neither benefit nor misclilef open ate, the only moUve 
to the mention 01 lemeinbianee of otheis i:s euiio-ity ; 
a passion, which, though in some degiee unner-iilly 
associated to reason, is easily eontined, oveiboiii, or 
diveited lioia any pailieulai objeeb 

Among the lowei classes ol mankind, liierc will 
be found veiy little desiic of any other knowledge, 
tlian what may contribute iinuiedialely to the iclicf 
ot some piessiug uneasiness, 01 the aUaiumcnt of 

. some 
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some near advantage The Twi Aj are said to hear n itlt 
wonder a-pioposal to walk out, only that tliey may 
walk back , and inquire «hy any man should Inborn 
for nothing^ so tliose whose condition has alnajs re- 
strained them to tile contemplation of tliirironi) ne- 
cessities, and who have been accustomed to look 
fornard only to a small distance, uill scarcely under- 
stand, why nights and days should be spent in studies, 
nliicli end in new studies, and nhidi, according to 
il/at/ieiSes observation, do not tend to lessen tlio 
price of bread, nor mlltlie trader or manufacturer 
easily be persuaded, that much pleasure can aiise 
from die mqre know ledge of actions, performed m 
remote regions, or in distant times , or that any thing 
can deserve tlicir inquiry, of nhich xXnr «ks» nxaipiv, 
nJi Ti Wpii, ne can only hear the report, hut which 
cannot influence our lives by any consequences 
The truth is, that very few have leisure from m 
dispensable business, to employ their thoughts upon 
narrative or characters, and among those to whom 
fortune has given the liberty of living more by then 
own choice, many create to themselves engagements, 
by the indulgence of some petty ambition, tlie ad 
mission of some insatiable desire, or the toleration of 
some predominant passion The man whose whole 
wish 13 to accumulate money has no other care tlian 
to collect interest, to estimate sccunties, and to en- 
gage for mortgages the lover disdains to turn Ins 
ear to any other name than that of Connna, and llie 
courtier thinks the hour lost, whicli is not spent in 
promoting his interest, and facilitating his advance 
ment The adventures of valour, and theidiscove* 
nes of science, will find a cold reception, when they 

are 
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are obtiuded upon an attention thus busy with its fa- 
vouiite amusement, and impatient of inteiruption or 
disturbance. 

But not only such employments as seduce atten- 
tion by appeal ances of dignity, 01 pi onuses of hap- 
piness, may lestrain the mind fiom excuision and in- 
quiiy ; curiosity may be equally destroyed by less for- 
mi(|able enemies , it may be dissipated in trifles, or 
congealed by indolence. The sportsman and the 
man of dress have their heads filled with a fox or a 
horse-race, a feather oi' a ball ; and live in ignoi ance 
of every thing beside, with as much content as he that 
heaps up gold, or solicits pieferment, digs the field, 
or beats the anvil ; and some yet lower in tire ranks 
of intellect, dream out tlieii days without pleasure or 
business, without joy orsoiiow, nor ever louse fiom 
their lethargy to hear or think 

Even of those who have dedicated themselves to 
knowledge, the far greater part have confined their 
curiosity to a few objects, and have very little inclina- 
tion to promote any fame, but that w hich their own 
studies entitle them to partake The natuiahst has 
no desire to know the opinions or conjectures of the 
piiilologer the botanist looks upon the astronomer 
as a being unworthy of his regard the lawyer scarcely 
hears the name of a physician without contempt , and 
he that is growing great and happy by electiifying a 
bottle, wondeis how the w'orld can be engaged by 
trifling prattle about war or peace. 

If, therefore, he that inragmes the world filled with 
his actions and praises, shall subduct from the num- 
ber of his encomiasts, all those wdio are placed below 
the flight of fame, and who hear in the valleys of life 

no- 
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no voice but that of necesoily , all those vino imagine 
tliemselvcb too important to regard him, and consider 
the mention of his name as an usurpation of their 
time , all who are tod much or too little pleased 
with themselves, to attend to any thing external , all 
who are attiacted by pleasure, or chained donil by 
pain, to unvaried ideas, all vvho are withheld from 
attending his triumph by different pursuits and all 
iiho slumber in umreisal negligence, be will find ins 
renown straitened by nearer bounds than the rocks of 
Caucasus, and perceive tliat no man can be venerable 
or formidable, but to a small part of his fellow- 
creatures 

That we may not languish in our endeavours after 
excellence, it is necessary, that, as Afneanus counsels 
his descendant, “we raise our eyes to higher pro- 
•' spects, and contemplate oui future and eternal 
“ state, without giving up our hearts to the praise 
“ of crowds, or fixing our hopes on such rewards as 
‘ human power can bestow 
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lliacos infra viuros pcccatur, et extra Hoii. 

Faults lay on either side the Trojan tow'rs. Elphinstoit. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

A S, notwithstanding all that wit, or malice, or 
pride, or prudence, will be able to suggest, 
men and women must at last pass their lives together, 
I have never therefore thought those ivnters fi lends 
to human happiness, who endeavour to e\cite in 
either sex a general contempt or suspicion of the 
other. To persuade them who are entering ' the 
world, and looking abroad for a suitable associate, 
that all are equally vitious, or equally ndiculous ; 
that they who trust are certainly betrayed, and they 
who esteem aie alv\ays disappointed , is not to 
awaken judgment, but to inflame temerity. With- 
out hope, theie can be no caution. Those who are 
convinced, that no reason for prefeience can be 
found, will nevei haiass their thoughts with doubt 
and dehbeiation , they will resolve, since they are 
doomed to misery, that no needless anxiety shall dis- 
turb their quiet ; they will plunge at hazard into 
the crow'd, and snatch the first hand that shall be held 
toward tliem 

That the world is overrun with vice, cannot be 
denied ; but vice, however predominant, has not 

yet 
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jet gained an unlimited dominion Simple and 
unmingled good i3 not in our poivcr, but «e iiiaj 
genprallj e.c'ipo a greater evil faj suffermg a kss , 
and therefore, those iilio undertake to initiate the 
joung and ignorant in tlie knoii ledge of life, should 
be careful to inculcate tlie possibility of virtue and 
happiness, and to encourage endeavours by prospects 
of success 

You, perhaps, do not suspect, that tliese are the sen 
timents of one vilio liis been subject for many years 
to all the liaidsliips of aiitK|uated virginity , lias been 
long accustomed to tlie coldness of neglect, and tlie 
petulance 0/ insult has been mortified in full as 
semblies by inqumos after forgotten fashions, games 
long disused, and nits and beauties of ancient re 
no'vn, has been invited, vvith malicious importu- 
nity, to the second wedding of many acquaintances , 
has been ndiculed by two generations of coquets in 
whispers intended to be heard , and been long con- 
sidered by the airy and gay, as too venerable for 
familiarity, and too wise for pleasure It is indeed 
natural for injuiy to piovoke anger and by con 
tinual repetition to produce an habitual asperity , 
jet I have hitherto struggled vviih so much vigilance 
against my pride and iiiy lesentiiieiit, tliat I have 
preserved my temper uncorrupted I have not vet 
made it any part of mj eiiiploynicnt to collect sen 
tences against mamage , noi am inclined to lessen 
tlie number of the few fnends whom time has left 
me by obstructing that happiness which I cannot 
partake, and venting my vexation m censuies of the 
forwardness and indiscretion of giift, or the incon 
stancy, tastelessaess, and perfidy of men 
i. 3 


It 
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It IS, indcedy not veiy dilliciilt to bctii that con- 
dition to nhicli A\c aic not condemned by nccc' 5 -' 
sii'y, bat induced by obseivatioii and choice ; and 
theieioie I, peihaps, have ne\ei yet felt aii tiic ma- 
lignity uitli which a icpioach, edged with the ap- 
pellation of old maid, swells some of those hc^nts 
in w'hicli it IS infixed. I was not condemned m 
my youth to solitude, eitliei by indigence oi dc- 
toiinity, 1101 passed the eailici* pait of life without 
tlie fiatteiy ot couitship, and the joys of tiiumph 
I have dcuiced the loiind of gayety amidst the mui- 
muis of envy, and giatulations of applause , been 
attended fiorn pleasuic to pleasuie by the gicat, the 
spiightly, and the \ain, and seen iny legaid soli- 
cited by the obsequiousness ot gallantly, the gayety 
of wit, and the timidity ot love. It, thcictoic, I 
am yet a stiangei to nuptial happiness, I sutfei 
only the consequences ot m} own lesolvcs, and 
can look back upon the succession ot loveis, whose 
addi esses I have i ejected, without gi lef, and without 
malice 

When my name hist began to be inscribed upon 
glasses, I w'as honouied with the amoious pio- 
fessions of the gay Venmtului,^ a gentleman, who, 
being the only son ot a wealthy tamily, had been 
educated in iill the w’antonness of expense, and 
softness of effeminacy He was beautiful in his 
person, and easy in his addiess, and, therefore, 
soon gained upon my eye at an age when the 
sight is veiy little ovcriuled by tlie undei stand- 
ing He had not any powei in liimself of glad- 
dening 01 amusing , but supplied his want of con- 
veisation by treats and diveisions ; and his chief 

ait 
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lit of courlbiitp was 10 /ill llic mind of lib im Irijs 
willi parlies, raiiibits, mibicl., and shows Uowere 
often cn,pgcd in short excursions to „ irditis iiid t its, 
and I was for a while pleiscd willi tlie caie which 
I'cimslulm dbcoiereal in securing me fitiiii iiij apjie ir- 
ance ol danger, or po^ihililv ol nil eh nice lie 
never fulled to rccomiitcnd c,iulion to Ins cu icliiii in, 
or to promise tlie watcniiiii n reward it he landed ib 
sife, and dwijs contrived to relnni h\ da^ light 
for fear of rohhers fins extraordinary solicitude 
was represented fur a time as the efieet of Ins ten 
derncj for me , hut lean b too siron,, for con- 
tinued hypocrisy 1 soon dbeovered, tint } eiiiulii 
Ills had tlie cow irdice b well is ehgance ol i fe 
male llis iniagination w vs pcr|>eln illy clouded 
witli terrours, and he eould ecaaelyt refriiii Iroiii 
crcaiib and outcncs at niy accideiiul surpri c He 
durst not enter a room if a rat w is heard behind tlie 
wainscot, nor cross a field where Uie cattle were 
frisliing 111 tlie sunshine , tlie least brecae that waved 
upon tile river was a storm, mil cveiy elunioiir lu 
tlio street vvas u ciy of fire I have seen luiii lose 
hb colour when my sriunrcl hid hrohe his ehain , 
and was forced to tlirow water in hb fice on tlie 
sudden entrance of a hi ick cat Comp ission once 
ohhoCd me to drive away with my fin a beetle 
tliat kept hull m dbticss, ind elude oil a dug that 
yelped at las heels, to wliieli he would Jully have 
given up me to faeihtitc his own esaipc W’o 
men naturally expect defence and protection fioin 
a lov 6 r or a husband mid tlierefore you will not tlimk 
mo culpable m refusing a wretch, who would have 
burdened hie witli unnecessary feims, and flown to 
3 1110 
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me for that succour which it v/as his duty to have 
given 

My next lover was Fimgosa, the son of a stock- 
jobber, whose visits my fi lends, by the importunity 
of pei suasion, pievailed upon me to allow Fun- 
gosa was no veiy suitable companion , foi having 
been bied m a counting-house, he spoke a language 
unintelligible in any other place. He had no di.su e 
of any reputation but that of an acute piognoslicator 
of the changes m the funds , noi had any means of 
raising meriiinent, but by telling how somehody w'as 
oven cached in a baigain by his fathei He was, hoiv- 
ever, a youth of gieat sobiiety and piudencc, and fie- 
quently informed us how caiefully he would im- 
piove my foitune I was not in haste to conclude 
the match, but was so much aw'ed by my paicnts, 
that I duist not dismiss him, and might peihaps have 
been doomed foi ever to the giossness of pedlaiy, and 
the jargon of usuiy, had not a fiaud been discoveied 
in the settlement, which set me free fiom the peisecu- 
tion of gio veiling pride, and pecuniaiy iQ:ipudence. 

I was aftenvards six months without any paiticular 
notice, but at last became the idol of the "litterins 
Flo&cidiis, who piesciibed the mode of embioidery to 
all the fops of his time, and varied at pleasuie the 
cock of every hat, and the sleeve of evciy coat that 
appeared in fashionable assemblies Floscidus made 
some impression upon my heait by a compliment 
which few ladies can hear without emotion , he com- 
mended my skill in chess, my judgment m suiting 
colouis, and my ait in disposing ornaments But 
Flosculus was too much engaged by his own elegance, 
to be sufficiently attentive to the duties of a lovei, 


01 
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or to please uitli saned praise an car made delicate 
by not of adulaUon Ho expected to be repaid part 
of Ins tribute, and staid an ay tlirce days, because I 
neglected to take noucc of a ncu coat I quickly 
found, that T/osculus was rather a nval than an ad- 
mirer, and that we should probably live in a perpe- 
tual struggle of emulous finery, and spend our lives 
m stiatagcuis to be first in tlic fashion 
I had soon after tlie honour at a feast of attracting 
the ejes of Daitatus, one of those human beings whose 
only happiness is to dine Ventatus regaled me vv ith 
foreign varieties, told me of measures that he had 
laid for procuring tlic best cook in Fiaiicc, and 
entertamed mo wiUi bills of fare, prescribed tlie 
arrangement of dishes, and taught me two sauces 
invented by himself At length, such is tlic uncer 
tainty of human happiness, X di dared my opinion 
too hastily upon a pic made under Ins own direction , 
after which ho grewr so cold and ncgligcnti Its 
was easily dismissed 

Alany otlier lovers, or pretended lovers, I have 
had the honour to lead a while m triumph But 
two of tlicin I drove fiom me, by discovering that 
they Ind no taste or knowledge in inusiek, three I 
dismissed, because tliey were drunkards, two, be 
cause they paid their addresses at tlie same time to 
other ladies , and siv, because they attempted to in- 
fluence my choice by bribing my maid Two more 
I discarded at the second visit for obscene allusions, 
and five for drollery on religion In the latter part 
of my reign, I oentenced two to perpetual exile, for 
offenng me settlements, by which tlie children of a 
former marriage would have been mjured , four, for 
x 4 representmg 
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repiesenting falbely the value of their 'estates , tiiicc 
for concealing their debts; and one, foi laising the 
,ient of a deciepit tenant. 

I have now sent you a naiiative, wdiieh the ladies 
may oiipose to the tale of Hj/memi’iis. 1 mean not to 
dcpieciate the sex which has pioduccd jioets and phi- 
losopheis, heiocs and niaityis, but will not sutler 
the nsing geneiation of beauties to be dejected by 
paitial satiie; or to iinagiiic that those who ccnaiircd 
them have not likewise then follies, and then vices. 
I do not yet behove happiness unattainable in inai- 
iiage, though I have ncvci yet been able to find a 
man, with whom I could piudently vcntuic an insc- 
paiablc union. It is necessary to expose faults, that 
their dcfounity may be seen, but the icpioach ought 
not to be e.xtcnded be}ond the eiimc, noi eithci sex 
-to be contemned, because some w'omcn, 01 men, aie 
indelicate or dishonest. 


X am, &c 
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Numb 130 S\ioiiDAi, J/a^/ 'll, 1751 

JfeJi/Uum Cjn ioltu Phraattn, 

Diutdens jl ht numero bcaiorum 
Unmit xiriuty itopulumque ftthis 
Vc Wrt ult 

Vocthut i/oi{ 

True VII tue can tb® crowd untcacb 
Their false misUktn forms ol speech 
Virtue to crowds a foe proft-st, 

Disdains to number uilh the blest 
fhraatet b) Ins slaves adored, 

Atid to the Varlhtan crown restor’d Tn tNCis 

I N the reign of Joighz Can, conqueror of tlie cost, 
m tlie city of Soinatcand, hvtil Nouradin Uic iiier 
chant, renouned throughout nil the regions of Indut, 
for the extent of his commerce, uid die mtegnty of 
his dealings His warehouses u ere filled with all the 
commodities of the remotest nations , every rarity of 
nature, c\cry cunosity of art, whatever was valuable, 
whatever was useful, hasted to Ins Iiand Tlie streets 
were crowded with lus carnages, the sea was covered 
witli lus ships, the streams of were we iried witli 
conveyance, md every breeze of the sky wafted wealtli 
tp Nouradiu 

At length Nouradin felt himself seized with a slow 
malady, which he first endeavouicd to divert by ap 
plication, and afterwards to relieve by luxury and m 
dulgence, but finding his strength evciy day les?, 
he was at last terrified, and called foi help upon the 

sages 
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Siages of physick • they filled hii> apai tmenb with 
alexiphdimicks, lestoiatives, and e^senticd viitucs , 
the peails of the ocean were dissolved, the spices 
of Auibia ^veIe distilled, and all the poweis of natuie 
weie employed to give new spiiits to his neivcs, and 
new balsam to 11 ib blood Nouraihn was for some 
time amused uith pi onuses, invjgoiated uitli cor- 
dials, 01 soothed '\\ith anodynes; but the disease 
pi eyed upon his vitals, and he soon discovered uith 
indignation, that health uas not to be bought. He 
was confined to his chambei, deserted by hia phy- 
sicians, and lately visited by his fi lends, but his 
unwillingness to die flatteicd him long with hopes 
of life. 

At length, having passed the night m tedious lan- 
guor, he called to him Almamoulin, his only son, 
and, dismissing his attendants, “ My son,” says he, 
behold heie the weakness and h agility of man, 
‘ look backward a few days diy tathei was great 
“ and happy, fiesh as the vernal lose, and stiongas 
“ the cedai of the mountain , the nations of Ana 
“ 'diank his dew^, and ait and coiiimeice delighted 
“ in his shade Malevolence beheld me, and sighed : 
“ His loot, she cued, is fixed in the depths, it is 
“ wateied by the fountains of Ovus, it sends out 
blanches afar, and bids defiance to the blast; pru- 
“ dence leclmes against his trunk, and prospeiity 
“ dances on his top Now, Almamoulin, look upon 
“ me witheiing and prostiate, look upon me, and 
“ attend. I have tiafficked, I have piospered, I 
“ have rioted in gain ; my house is splendid, my 
“ servants are numerous, yet I displayed only a 
small part of my riches , the rest, which I was hin- 

deied 
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“ dered fiom enjoying by the fear of raising envy, or 
“ tempting rapacity, I have piled in toirera, I have 
“ buned in caverns, I hvve hidden in secret reposi- 
“ tones, nhicli tins scroll mil discovei Mj pur- 
‘ pose V, IS, after ten months more spent in com 
“ meice, to have mtlidrawn my uealtli to a safei 
“ country, to have given seven years to delight and 
festivity, and the remaining part of my days to 
“ solitude and repentance , but the hand of death 
“ IS upon me, a frigoiifick torpor encroaches upon 
“ my veins, I am nou leaving tlie produce of ray 
“ toil, which It must be thy business to enjoy mtli 
“ wisdom The thou Jit of leaving Ins wealth filled 
Noiu adm w ith such grief, that he lell into convulsions, 
became dclii lous and expired 
Almamoulm, who loved his father, was touclied a 
while mill honest soirow, andsattwo hours in pro- 
found meditation, without perusing die paper vvhieh 
he iield in his hand He then retired to his own 
chamber, as overborn witli aflliction, and there read 
the inventory of his new possessions, which swelled 
his heart witli such transpoit , that he no longer la 
mented hi& fatlieis dcatli lie was now sufhciently 
composed to ordei a funeral of modest magnificence, 
suitable at once to the rank ol Noitradtn s profession, 
and the reputation of his wealth Tiie two next 
nights he spent in visiting Uie tower and the caverns, 
and found the treasuies greatei to Ins eye than to his 
imagination 

Almamoulm had been bred to the piactice of exact 
frugality, and had often looked with envy on the 
hncry and expenses of other young men he tliere 
toie beheved, that happiness was now in his power, 

since 
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since he could obtain all of which he had hitheito 
been accustomed to legict the want. He icsolved 
to give a loose to his desiies, to level in enjo}- incut, 
and feel pain or uneasiness no moie. 

He immediately piocured a splendid equipage, 
diessed his seivants in iich erabioideiy, and coveied 
his hoises with golden caparisons. He showered 
down silver on the populace, and suffeied then ac- 
clamations to sw'cll him with insolence The nobles 
saw him wuth angci, the wise men of the state com- 
bined against him, the leadeis of aimies thieatened 
his destruction. Almamoulin was informed of his 
dangei : he put on the lobe of mourning in the pie- 
sence of his enemies, and appeased them with gold, 
and gems, and supplication. 

He then sought to stiengthen himseU^ by an al- 
liance with the pi luces of Tartai j/, and offered the 
puce of Ivingdoms foi a wife of noble biith Ills 
suit w'as geneially 1 ejected, and his piescnts lefuscd; 
but the pnneess of Astracan once condescended to ad- 
mit him to her piesence. She received him sitting on 
a throne, attiicd in the lobc of loyalty, and shining 
with the jewels ol Golconda\ command spailded in 
her eyes, and dignity toweied on hei foiehead AL- 
mamoulin approached and trembled. She saw his 
confusion and disdained him • How', says she, daies 
the wretch hope my obedience, who tiiiis shrinks at 
my glance? Retire, and enjoy thy iiches m sordid 
ostentation; tliou w'ast boin to be w^ealthy, but never 
canst be great. 

He then contracted his desires to more private 
and domestick pleasuics He built palaces, he laid 
out gardens, he changed the face of the land, he 

transplanted 
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transplanted forests, he levelled mountains, opened 
prospects into distant n^ons, poured fountains from 
the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers througli new 
channels < 1 

These amusements pleased him for a tiCnc , but 
languor and w eanness soon invaded him His bow ers 
lost tlieir fragrance, and die waters murmured ivitli- 
out notice He purchased large tracts of land m 
distant provinces, adorned tliem with houses of plea- 
sure, and divcisified them with accommodations for 
diffeient seasons Change of place at first relieved 
his satiety, but all the novelties of situation were soon> 
exhausted , he found his heart vacant, and Ins desires, 
foi want of external objects, ravaging himself 

He tliercforc returned to 6 anujrca/i(f» and set open 
his doors to tho c whom idleness sends out in search 
of pleasure His tablca were always covered witli 
delicacies , wines of evciy vintage sparkled in his 
bowls, and his lamps scattered perfume^ The sound 
of the lute, and the voice of the singer, chased away 
sadness, every hour was crowded with pleasure , and 
the day ended and began witli feasts and dances, and 
icvelry and mcrnmcnL Almamouhn cried out, I 
“ have at last found the use of riches , I am sur 
“ rounded by companions, wlio view my greatness 
without envy , and I enjoy at once tlie raptures of 
“ popularity, and the safety of an obscure station 
“ What trouble can he feel, whom all are studious to 
“ please, that they may be repaid with pleasure^ 
“ What danger can he dread, to whom every man is 
“ a friend '' , 

Such were tlie tlioughts of Almamouhn, as he 
looked down from a gallery upon the gay assembly, 

legahng 
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regaling at his expense; but in the midst of this 
soliloquy, an officer of justice enteied the house, and, 
in the form of legal citation, summoned Almamoulm 
to appear before the emperor. The guests stood a 
while aghast, then stole impeiceptibly away, and he 
was led off without a single voice to witness his inte- 
grity. He now found one of his most fiequent visi- 
tants accusing him of tieason, in hopes of sharing his 
confiscation , yet, iinpatronized and unsupported, he 
cleared himself by the openness of innocence, and the 
consistence of truth , he was dismissed with honour, 
and his accuser pei ished in pi ison. 

Almamoulm now perceived with how little reason 
he had hoped for justice or fidelity from those who 
live only to gratify then senses; and, being now 
weary with vain experiments upon life and fi uitless 
researches after felicity, he had recourse to a sage, 
who, after spending his youtn in travel and observa- 
tion, had retired from all human caies, to a small 
habitation on the banks of Oxiis, where he conversed 
only with such as solicited his counsel “ Brother,” 
said the philosophei, ‘‘ thou hast suffeied thy leason 
“ to be deluded by idle hopes, and fallacious ap- 
“ pearances Having long looked luth desire upon 
“ riches, thou hast taught thyself to think them more 
“ valuable than nature designed them, and to expect 
“ from them, what expeiience has now taught thee, 
“ that they cannot give That they do not confer 
“ wisdom, thou mayest be convinced, by considering 
“ at how dear a puce they tempted thee, upon thy 
‘‘ first entrance into the world, to purchase the empty 
“ sound of vulgar acclamation. That they cannot 
bestow fortitude or magnanimity, that man may be 

“ ceitain, 
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“ certain, who stood trembling at Asiracan, before 
“ a being not naturally supenour to himself That 
“ they will not supply unexhausted pleasure, the re- 
collection of forsaken palaces, and neglected gardens, 
will easily inform thee That they rarely purchase 
** friends, thou didst soon discover, when thou wert 
“ left to stand thy trial uncountenanced and alone 
** Yet think not riches useless , there are purposes to 
which a wise man may be deliglitcd to apply them , 
“ thcyma}, by a rational distribution to those who 
“ want them, case the pains of helpless disease, still 
** the tlirobs of restless anxiety, relieve innocence 
" from oppression, and raise imbecility to chccrful- 
ness and vigour This tliey will enable tJice to per- 
“ form, and tlus will aftoid the only happiness or- 
** darned for our present state, the confidence of di* 
“ vine favour, and the hope of future rewards * 
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0 iimt(ttor 6 Sy servimpectts ^ Hou 

Away, ye imitators, seiviie herd ' Elphixstok^ 

( HAVE been infoimed by a letter from, one of 
the nmveisities, that among the youth from ■whom 
the next su ai m of reasoners is to learn philosophy, 
and the next flight of beauties to hear elegies and 
sonnets, theie aie many, ivho, instead of endeavour- 
ing by books and meditation to form their own opi- 
nions, content themselves with the secondary know- 
ledge, which a convenient bench in a coffe 6 -house 
can supply , and, without any examination or distinc^ 
tion, adopt the ciicicisms and' remarks, which happen 
to diop fiom those who have risen, by meiit or foi- 
tune, to reputation and authority. 

These humble retailers of knowledge my coi re- 
spondent stigmatizes with the name of Echoes , and 
seems desirous that they should be made ashamed of 
lazy submission, and animated to attempts after new 
discoveries, and 01 iginal sentiments. 

It is very natuial for young men to be vehement, 
acrimonious, and severe. Eoi , as they seldom com- 
prehend at once all the consequences of a position, 
or perceive the difficulties by which cooler and moie 
experienced reasoners are restrained fiom confidence, 
they form their conclusions with great precipitance. 
Seeing nothing that can darken 01 embarrass the 
question, they expect to find then own opinion uni- 
versally 
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versallj prevalent, and arc inclined to impute uncer- 
tainty and hesitation to 11 ant of honesty, rather than 
of knowledge I may, pci haps therefore, be re- 
proached by my lively correspondent, when it shall 
be found, that I have no inijinalion to persecute 
these collectors of fortuitous hiiotvledge witli the sc 
verity required , yet, asl am now too old to be much 
pained by hasty censure, I shall not be afraid of tak 
mg into protection those whom I tliink condemned 
niliiout a sufficient hnou/edge of their causa 

He that adopts tlie sentiments of anotlicr, whom 
he has reason to believe wiser than himself, is only 
to be blamed when he clonus the honours which arc 
not duo but to the author, and endeavours to dc 
ceive the world into praise and veneration, for, to 
loam, IS die proper busmess of youth, and whether 
we increase our knowledge by books or by con 
versation, we are equally indebted to foreign assist 
ance 

The greater part of students are not born with 
abditics to constnict syotuns, ondvance knowledge, 
nor can have any hope beyond that of beconimg in- 
telligent hearers in tlic schools of art, of being able 
to comprehend what others discover, and to re 
member what others tcadi Even tliose to whom 
Providence hath allotted greater strength of under- 
standing, can expect only to improve a single science 
In every other part of learnmg, they must be con 
tent to follow opinions, winch they are not able to 
examine, and, even ^ m tliat which they claim as pe- 
culiarly their own, can seldom add more than some 
small particle of knowledge to the hereditary stock 

VoL V Y devolved 
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devolved to them fiom ancient times, the collective 
labour of a thousand intellects. 

In science, which, being fixed and limited, ad- 
mits of no other vaiiety than such as arises fiom new 
methods of distribution, or new aits of illustration, 
the necessity of following the tiaccs of our piede- 
cessois is indisputably evident; but theie appears no 
reason why imagination should be subject to the 
same restraint It might be conceived, that of those 
who piofess to foisake the nariow paths oftiuth, every 
one may deviate tow’aids a diffeient point, since, 
though lectitude is unifoim and fixed, obliquity may 
be infinitely diveisified. The loads of science are 
naiTow, so that they who tiavel them, must either 
follow' or meet one another, but in the boundless 
legions of possibility, which fiction claims for her 
dominion, there aie surely a thousand recesses un- 
explored, a thousand floweis unplucked, a thousand 
fountains unexhausted, combinations of imagery yet 
unobseived, and laces of ideal inhabitants not hitherto 
desciibed. 

Yet, w'hatever hope may persuade, or reason 
evince, expeiience can boast of veiy few additions 
to ancient fable Tlieivars of T/oj/^ and the travels 
of Ulysses^ have furnished almost all succeeding 
poets with incidents, characteis, and sentiments. 
The Romans are confessed to have attempted little 
more than to display in their own tongue the inven- 
tions of the Greeks. Theie is, in all their writings, 
such a perpetual lecurrence of allusions to the tales 
of the fabulous age, that they must be confessed 
often to want that power of giving pleasure which 

noveltj 
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novelty supplies , nor can »e wonder that tliey ex- 
celled so much in tlic graces of diction, when we con- 
sider Iiow raiely they were employed in search of new 
thoughts 

The warmest admirers of the great Mantuan poet 
can extol him for little more tlian tlic skill with which 
he has, by making his Iiero both a traveller and a 
warnour, united the beauties of the Iliad and the 
Odyssty m one composition yet his judgment was 
perhaps sometimes overborn by his avarice of the 
Homm ic treasures , and, for fear of suffering a spark- 
ling ornament to be lost, he has inserted it wliere it 
cannot shine with its original splendour 

When Ulyssci, visited llie mfeniol regions, he found 
among the heroes that perished at Troy, his com- 
petitor Ajax who, when the arms of were 

adjudged to Ulysses, died by hb own hand m tlie 
madness of disappointment lie still appeared to 
resent, as on earth. Ins loss and disgrace Ulysses 
endeavouied to pacify him with praises and subims 
sion, but Jjas. walked away without reply This 
passage Ins always been considered as eminently 
beautiful , because Ajax, llie haughty chief, the un- 
lettered soldier of unshaken courage, of immov 
able constancy, but without the power of recom 
mending his own virtues by eloquence, or enforcing 
his assertions by any otlier argument than the sword, 
had no way of making his anger known, but by 
gloomy sullenness and dumb ferocity His hatred 
jOf a man wliom he conceived to have defeated him 
only by volubility of tongue, was therefore naturally 
shown by silence, more contemptuous and piercing 
than any words that so rude an orator could have 
V a found, 
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fQund, and by which he gave his enemy no oppoi- 
tunity of exeiting the only power in i^hich he ivas 
supeiiour 

When JEneas is sent by Vu'gil to the shades, he 
meets Dido the queen of Carthage, whom his ^perfidy 
had huiiied to the grave, he accosts her with tender- 
ness and excuses ; but the lady turns away like Aja.v 
in mute disdain. She turns away like Ajax ; but she 
lesembles him in none of those qualities which give 
either dignity or propriety to silence. She might, 
without any depaiture fiom the tenour of her con- 
duct, have burst out, like other injured women, into 
clamour, reproach, and denunciation; but VirgiL 
had his imagination full of Ajaa\ and tlierefoie could 
not pievail on himself to teach Dido any other mode 
of lesentment. 

If Virgil could be thus seduced by imitation, 
there will be little hope tliat common wits should 
escape; and accordingly' we find that, besides the 
universal and acknowledged practice of copying the 
ancients, there has pi evaded in every age a parti- 
cular species of fiction. At one time, all tiuth was 
conveyed m allegory , at another, nothmg was seen 
but in a vision, at one period, all the poets followed 
sheep, and every event produced a pastoral ; at an- 
other, they busied themselves wholly in giving duec- 
tions to a painter. 

It is indeed easy to conceive why any fashion should 
become popular, by which idleness is favoured, and 
imbecility assisted ; but suiely no man of genius can 
much applaud himself foriepeating a tale with which 
the audience is already tired, and which could bring 
no honour to any but its inventor. 


There 
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Then; are, I thiiA, two schemes of lulling, on 
ivhich the laborious ivits of the present time employ 
their faculties One is the adaptation of sense to all 
the rhymes which our language can supply to some 
word that males tlie burden of the stanza, but this, 
as It has been only used in a kind of amorous bur-, 
lesque, canscarcely he censured mtii much acrimony 
The otlicr is the imitation of Speiwi, which, by tlie 
influence of some men of learning and genius, seems 
likely to gam upon tlie age, and tlierefore deserves 
to be more attentively considered 
^To imitate the fictions and sentiments of Spaiser 
can incur no reproach, for allegory 13 perhaps one of 
the most pleasmg veliicles of instru9tion. But I am 
very far from extending the same respect to his die 
tion or his stanza His style was m his own time 
allowed to be vihous, so darkened with old words 
and peculiarities of phrase, and so remote from com 
mon use, that Joitson boldly pronounces him to hme 
ant ten no language His stanza is at once diflicult 
and unpleasing, tiresome to the car by its uniformity, 
and to the attention by its length It was at first 
formed in imitation of the Italian poets, without 
due regard to tlie genius of om language The 
Italians have little vanety of termiintion, and were 
forced to contiive such a stanza as might admit the 
greatest number of similar rhymes , but our words 
end with so much diversity, tiiat it is seldom con- 
venient for us to bnng more than two of the same 
sound together If it be justly observed by Milton, 
that rhyme obliges poets to express their thoughts 
in improper terras, these improprieties must always 
r 3 be 
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be multiplied, as the difficulty of rhyme is increased 
by long concatenations 

The imitators of Spenser aie indeed not very rigid 
censors of themselves, for they seem to conclude 
that, when they have disfigured their lines with a few 
obsolete syllables, they have accomplished their de- 
sign, \yithout considering that they ought not only 
to admit old words, but to avoid new The laws 
of imitation aie bioken by every word introduced 
since the time of Spenser, as the character of Hector 
IS violated by quoting Aristotle m the play. It would 
indeed be difficult to exclude from a long poem all 
modern phrases, though it is easy to sprinkle it with 
gleanings ot antiquity Pei haps, however, the style 
of Spenser might by long labour be justly copied, but 
life is suiely given us for highei purposes than to 
gather what our ancestois have wisely thrown away, 
and to learn what is of no value, but because it has 
been forgotten. 
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A cicio qua nalale iotum dul cdiitf cunctos 
Duett Ovid 

By secret cbarnis ouriutne isud attracts 

N othing is more subject to mistaltc and 
disappointment tliaii anticipated judgment con- 
cerning the easiness or difficulty of any undertaking, 
whetlier ue form our opinion from Uie perfonnance 
of others, or from abstracted contemplation of tlie 
tiling to be attempted 

Whatever is done skilfully appears to be done nith 
ease, and art, when it is once matured to habit, 
vanishes from observation Wc are therefore more 
poiverfully excited to emulation, by those uho have 
attained the higlieat degree of excellence, and whom 
we can therefore with least reason hope to equal 
In adjusting the probability of success by a pre- 
vious consideration of the undertaking we are equally 
in danger of deceiving ourselves It is never easy, 
nor often possible, to comprise the senes of any 
process ivith all its circumstances, incidents, and 
variations, in a speculative scheme Experience 
soon shows us the tortuosities ot imaginary rectitude, 
the complications of simplicity, and the asperities of 
smoothness Sudden difficulties often start up from 
the ambushes of art, stop tlie career of activity, re- 
press the gaiety of confidence, and, nhen we imigine 
T 4 ourselves 
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ourselves almost at the end of our labouis, diive us 
back to new plans and difFei ent ineasuies. 

There are many things which we eveiy day see 
otheis unable to peifoim, and peihaps have even 
ourselves miscariied in attempting, and yet can haid- 
ly allow to be difficult ; nor can we forbear to wonder 
afresh at eveiy new failiue, or to proinibo ceitainty 
of success to our next essay, but when we tiy, the 
same hinder ances lecui, the same inability is per- 
ceived, and the vexation of disappointment must 
again be suffered. 

Of the vaiious kinds of speaking 01 wilting, which 
serve necessity, 01 pioinotc pleasuie, none appears 
so aidess or easy ns simple nai ration ; foi what should 
make him that knows the whole oidei and piogiess 
of an affair unable to 1 elate it? Yet we houily find 
such as endeavoui to entcilain and instinct us by le- 
cilalb, clouding the facts w’hich they intend to il- 
lustiate, and losing themselves and then auditois in^ 
wilds and mazes, in digiession and confusion. 'When 
we have congiatulated oui selves upon a new oppor- 
tunity of inquiry, and new means of information, 
it often happens that, witliout designing either deceit 
or concealment, without ignorance of the fact, or 
unwillingness to disclose it, tlie relator fills the ear 
with empty sounds, hai asses the attention with fiuit- 
less impatience, and distuibs the imagination by a 
tumult of events, w'lthout order of time, or tiam of 
consequence. 

Itisnatuial to believe, upon the same principle, 
that no wTiter has a moie easy task than the his- 
torian. The philosopher has the woiks of omni- 
science to examine; and is theiefoie engaged in 

disqui- 
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disquisitions, to ulnch finite intellects me utterly 
unequal The poet trusts to Ills invention, and 
IS not only m danger of those inconsistencies, to 
vvhicli every one is e\poscd by dCpailure iroin 
truth, but may be censuied as well for dehueiicics ' 
of matter, as for irrcguianty of disposition, oi im- 
propriety of ornament But the happy historian 
has no other labour tlmii of gatlieiing what tra- 
dition pours down before him, 01 recoids trea 
sure for his use He has onlj the action:, and 
designs of men like himself to conceive and to 
relate , he is not to form, but copy characters, iiid 
therefore is not blamed for tlie inconsistency of 
statesmen, the injustice of tyrants, or the cowardice of 
commanders The difficulty of making variety con- 
sistent, or uniting probability with surpnsc, nerds 
not to disturb him , the manners and actions of his 
personages are ahead) fixed , Ins materials are pro 
vided and put into his hands, add he is at leisure to 
employ all his powers in airangmg and displaying 
tlicm 

Yet even with these advantages, very few in 
any age have been able to raise themselves to repu- 
tation by wilting histones, and among the innu- 
merable autliors, who fill every nation vv ith accounts 
of their ancestors, or undertake to transmit to lu- 
turity the events of their own time, tlie greater part, 
when fashion and novelty have ceased to recommend 
them, are of no other use than chronological me 
nioriais, which necessity may sometimes require to 
be consulted, but which fright away curiosity, and 
disgust delicacy 


It 
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It IS obseived, that our nation, nhich has pro- 
duced so many authois eminent for almost every other 
species of hteiaiy excellence, has been hitherto re- 
maikably bairen of histoiical genius, and, so fai has 
tins defect raised prejudices against us, that some 
have doubted whether an Englishman can stop at that 
mediociity of style, or confine his mind to that even 
tenour of imagination, which nairaLive lequires. 

They who can believe tliatnatuie has so capriciously 
distributed understanding, have surely no claim to 
the honour of serious confutation. The inhabitants 
of the same country have opposite chaiacters in 
different ages ; tlie prevalence or neglect of any par- 
ticular study can proceed only fiom the accidental 
influence of some temporary cause; and if we have 
failed in histoiy, we can have failed only because 
histoiy has not hitherto been diligently cultivated 

But how IS it evident, that we have' not historians 
among us, whom we may venture to place in com- 
paiison with any that the- neighbouring nations can 
produce^ The attempt of Rakgh is deservedly ce- 
lebrated for the labour of his leseaiches, and the ele- 
gance of his Style, but he has endeavouied to exert 
his judgment more than his genius, to select facts, 
rather than adoin them ; and has produced an histoii- 
cdl dissertation, but seldom risen to the majesty of 

The works of Clarendon deserve more regard. His 
diction IS indeed neither exact in itself, nor suited to 
the purpose of history. It is the effusion of a mind 
crowded with ideas, and desirous of imparting them; 
and therefore always accumulating words, and in- 

, volving 
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volvmg one clause and sentence in anotiier But 
there is in his negligence a rude, inartificial majesty, 
which, without the nicety of laboured elegance, 
swells tlie mind by its plenitude and diffusion His 
narration is not perhaps sufficiently rapid, being 
stopped too frequently by particulaiilies, which, 
though they might strike the author who was pie 
sent at the transactions, will not equally detain the 
attention of posterity But his ignorance or care 
lesness of the art of ivriting is amply compensated 
by his knowledge of nature and of policy, the wis* 
dom of his maxims, the justness of his reasonings, 
and the vanety, distinctness, and strength of his 
character^ 

But none of our wnters can in my opinion, 
justly contest the ^upenonty of KnoUes, who, m hitf 
history of the Tto/s, has displayed all the excellcn 
cies that narration can admit His style, though 
somewhat obscuicd by time, and sometimes vitiated 
by false wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and clear 
A wonderful multiplicity of events is so artfully ar* 
ranged, and so distinctly explained, that each facili 
tates the knowledge of the next Whenever a new 
personage is introduced, the reader is prepared by 
his character for his actions , when a nation is first atr 
tacked, or city besieged, he is made acquainted with 
its history, or situation , so that a great part of the 
world IS brought into view The descriptions of 
this author are without minuteness, and the digres- 
sions witliout ostentation Collateral events are so 
artfully woven into the contexture of his pnncipal 
stoiy that they cannot be disjoined without leaving 
It lacerated and broken liiere is nothing turgid 

in 
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in his dignity, nor supeidluous in his copiousness. 
His oiations only, which he feigns, lilie tlie ancient 
historians, to have been pionounced on remaikable 
occasions, aie tedious and languid, and since they 
aie meiely the voluntary sports of imagination, prove 
how much the most judicious and skilful may be 
mistaken in the estimate of tlieir own powers 

Nothing could have sunk this author in obscurity, 
but the lemoteness and baibaiity of the people whose 
stoiy he relates. It seldom happens, that all cir- 
cumstances concur to happiness or fame. The na- 
tion which pioduced this gieat historian, has the 
giief of seeing his genius employed upon a foreign 
and uninteresting subject ; and that wiiter who 
might have seemed perpetuity to his name, by a 
histQiy of his own country, has exposed himself to the 
danger of oblivion, by recounting entei puses and 
1 evolutions, of which none desire to be mfoimed. 
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Numb 123 Tuesday, jV/ay 21, 1731 

Quo semel est vnbuta rccena sertabtt odorem 

Testa diu Hor 

What season d first the \es3cl, keeps the taste CrekCh 

To the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

HOUGH I have so long found myself de- 
^ iuded by projects of honour and distinctioiij 
that I often resolve to admit them no more into my 
heart , yet, how detenninately soever excluded, they 
always recover their dommion by force or stratagem, 
and whenever, after the shortest relaxation of vigi 
lance, reason and caution return to their, charge, 
they dnd hope again m possession, with all her tram 
of pleasures dancing about her 

Even while I am preparing to write a history of 
disappointed expectations, I cannot forbear to flatter 
myself that you and your readers are impatient for 
my perfoiraance, and that the sons of learning have 
laid down several of your late papers with discontent, 
when they found that Mysocapelus had delayed to 
continue Ins narrative 

But the desire of gratifying the expectations that I 
have raised, is not the only motive of this relation, 
winch, liavmg once promised it, I think myself no 
longer at liberty to forbear For, however I may 
have wished to clear mjself from every other adhesion 

of 
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of trade, I hope I shall be always wise enough to 
retain my punctuality, and, amidst all my new arts of 
politeness, continue to despise negligence, and detest 
falsehood. 

When the death of my brother had dismissed me 
from the duties of a shop, I consideied myself as re- 
stored to the lights of my birth, and entitled to the 
rank and leception which niy ancestois obtained. 1 
was, however, embarrassed with many difficulties at 
my first re-entrance into the woild , for my haste to 
be a gentleman inclined me to precipitate measures ; 
and every accident that forced me back towards my ‘ 
old station, was considered by me as an obstruction 
of my happiness. 

It was with no common grief and indignation, that 
I found my former companions still daring to claim 
my notice, and the journeymen and apprentices 
sometimes pulling me by the sleeve as I was walking 
in the street, and, witliout any terroyr of my new 
sword, which was, notwithstanding, of an uncom- 
mon size, inviting me to partake of a bottle at the 
old house, and entertaining me with histories of the 
girls in the neighbourhood. I had always, in my 
officinal state, been kept m awe by lace and embioi- 
dery, and imagined that, to flight away these un- 
welcome familiarities, nothing w^as necessary, but 
that I should, by splendour of dress, pioclaim my le- 
union with a highei rank. I theiefoie sent for my 
tailoi , oideied a suit with twice the usual quantity 
of lace , and, that I might not let my peisecutors m- 
ciease their confidence, by the habit of accosting me, 
staid at home till it w’as made 


This 
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This «eek of confinement I passed in practising a 
forbidding fronn, a smile of condescension, a slight 
salutation, and an abrupt departure, and in four 
mornings was able to turn upon my heel, with so 
much levity and sprightliness, that I made no doubt 
of discouraging all pubhek attempts upon my dignity 
I therefore issued forth m my new coat, with a reso- 
lution of dazzling intimacy to a fitter distance , and 
pleased myself with the timidity and reverence, which 
I should impress upon all who had hitheito presumed 
to harass me with their iieedoms But, whatever, was 
the cause, I did not find myself received with any 
new degiee of respect , those whom I intended to drive 
from me, ventured to advance with their usual phrases 
of benevolence , and those whose acquaintance I so- 
licited, grew more supercilious aud reserved I be 
gM soon to repent the expense, by which I had 
procured no advantage, and to suspect that a sliming 
dress, like a weighty weapon, has no force m itself, 
but owes all its efficacy to bim that wears it 
Many were the mortifications and calamities 
which I was condemned to suffer in my initiation to 
politeness I was so much tortured by the incessant 
civilities of my companions that I never passed 
through that region of tlic city but m a chair with 
the curtams drawn , and at last left my lodgings 
and fixed mjself in the verge of the court Here I 
endeavoured to be thought a gentleman just returned 
from his travels and was pleased to have my landlord 
believe tliatl wasm some danger from importunate 
creditors , but this scheme was quickly defeated by a 
formal deputation sent to offer me, though I had now 
retired fiom busmess, the freedom of my company 

I was 
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I was now detected in tiade, and tlieiefoie resolved 
to stay no longei I inied another apaitment, and 
changed my servants Heic I lived veiy happily for 
thiee months, and, nitli seciet satisiaction, often 
oveiheaid the family celebiating the gieatneas and 
felicity of the esqmie, though the conversation sel- 
dom ended without some complaint of my covetous- 
ness, or some lemark upon my language, 01 my gait. 
I now began to ventuic into tlie pubhek walks, and 
to know the faces of nobles and beauties , but could 
not observe, without uondei, as I passed by them, 
how fiequently tliey vv ere talking of a tailor. I longed, 
howevei, to be admitted to conversation, and was 
soiriewhac weary of ivalking m croivds viithout a 
companion, yet continued to come and go vuth the 
lest, till a lady, v\hom I endeavouied to piotect in a 
crowded passage, as she was about to step into hci 
chaiiot, thanked me foi my civility, and told me, 
that, os she had often distinguished me for my modest 
and respectful behaviour, whenever 1 set up for myself, 

I might expect to see her among my hist customeis. 

Heie was an end of all my ambulatory piojects. 
I indeed sometimes enteied the w'alks agam, but 
was always blasted by this dcstiuctive lady, whose - 
mischievous geneiosity lecommended me to hei ac- 
quaintance Being tlierefoie foiced to practise my 
adscititious chaiactei upon anothei stage, I betook 
myself to a coffee-house fiequented by wits, among 
whom I learned in a shoit time the cant of ciiticisra, 
and talked so loudly and volubly of nature, and man- 
neis, and sentiment, and diction, and similles, and 
contrasts, and action, and pionunciation, that I was 
often desiied to lead tliehiss and clap, and was feaied 

and 
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and hated by the players and the poets Many a 
sentence^have I hissed, which I d;d not und. rstand 
and many a groan have I uttered, «hen the ladies 
were weeping in the boxes At last a malignant au- 
thor, whose performance I had persecuted through 
the nine nights,^ wrote an epigram upon Sape the cri 
tick, wh)ch drove me from the pit for ever 
My desire to be a fine gentleman sSll continued 
I therefore, after a short suspense, chose a new set of 
fnen^ at the gaming table, and was for some time 
pleased with the civibty and openness vvith which I 
found myself treated I was indeed obliged to play 
but being naturaUy timorous and vigilant, was nmer 
surprised into large sums What might have been 
the consequence of long famihanly with these plun- 
derers, I had ^not an opportuifily of knowing, for 
one night the constables entered and seized us, and 
I was onca ^more compelled to sink into my former 
condition, by sending for my o)d master to attest my 
character 


dehbmtmg to what new qualifica- 
summoned into the 


« ' — — ijiwj me 

rountiy, by an account of my fathers death Here 
I had hopes of being able to distinguish myself, and 
to support the honour of my family I therefore 
bought guns and horses, and, eontraiy to the expect- 
ation of the tenants, increased the salaiy of the 
huntsman But when I entered the field it was 
soon discovered, that I was not destmed to the 
glones of the chace I was afiaid of thorns in the 
thicket, and of dirt in the marsh , I shivered on the 
bnnk of a nver while the sportsmen crossed it, and 
tremWed^t the sight of a five bar gate When the 

^ sport 
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sport and danger were over, I was still equally dis- 
concerted; for I was effeminate, though not deli- 
cate, and could only join a feebly whispering voice 
in the clamours of their triumph. 

A fall, by which my ribs Avere bioken, soon re- 
called me to domestick pleasures, and I exerted all 
my art to obtain the favour of the neighbouring 
ladies ; but wherever I came, there was always some 
unlucky conversation upon ribands, fillets, pins, or 
thread, which drove all my stock of compliments out 
of my memory, and ovenvhelmed me with shame 
and dejection. 

Thus I passed the first ten years after the death of 
my father, in which I have learned at last to repress 
that ambition, -which I could never gratify, and, m- 
stead of wasting more of my life in vain endeavours 
after accomplishments, which, if not eaily acquired, 
no endeavours can obtain, I shall confine my care to 
those higher excellencies which are in every man’s 
power, and, though I cannot enchant affection by 
elegance and ease, hope to secure esteem by honesty 
and truth. 

I am, 

MiSOCAP£LUS. 
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Noiin 124 SvTORD^r, iliuj/ 22, 1731 

TacUam tylzat utter reptere talubrtt 
Curantert qutcquxd dt^Aum tjpmte bonoque at lloju 

To range m iilence through each heallhrul wooJ, 

,Aud muse vrhata irorthy of the uis« and good 

tLrJitvsToy 

ri 1 HC season of tlic )car is noir comc^ m uhich 
JL the theatres arc simt, and Uic card tables for- 
saken, the ogions of luxury arc for a uhilc uii- 
pcoplcd> and pluiaurc leads out her \0Une3 to groves 
and gardens, to still scenes and crraUck grau 6 cuUons 
Tliosc who lia>c passed many montlia in u continual 
tumult of diversion, 'nbo iiavo never 0|)cntd tliur 
eyes m the morning, but upon some new appoint- 
ment, nor slept at night uiihout a dream of dances, 
musick, and good hands, or of soft siglis and humble 
supplications, must non retire to distant provinces, 
wlierc the syrens of flattery urc scarcely to be iicord, 
nlicrc beauty sparkles vviUiout praise or envy, and 
wit 13 repeated only by flic cclio 
As I tliink It one of tlic most unportant duties of 
social benevolence to give warning of the approacli 
of calamity, when by timely prcvcniion it inuy be 
turned aside, or by preparatory measure^ be more 
ctLiIy endured, I cannot feel the increasing warmth, 
or observe the lengtliening dajs, without consider- 
ing Uie condition of my fur iciulcrs wlio arc now 
preparing to leave all tliat has so long filled up ihcir 
hours, all from which they have been accustomed to 
z 3 hope 
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hope for delight j and who, till fashion proclaims 
the liberty of returning to the seats of mirth and ele- 
gance, must endure the rugged ’squire, the sober 
housewife, the loud huntsman, or the formal parson, 
the roar of obstrepeious jollity, or the dulness of 
prudential instruction; without any letreat, but to 
the gloom of solitude, where they will yet find 
greater inconveniencies, and must ‘learn, however 
unwillingly, to endure themselves. 

In winter, the life of the polite and gay may be 
said to roll on w ith a strong and rapid current ; they 
float along from pleasure to pleasure, without the 
trouble of regulating their own motions, and pursue 
the course of the stream in all the felicity of inatten- 
tion ; content that they find themselves in progres- 
sion, and careless whither they are going. But the 
months of summer are a kind of sleeping stagnation 
without wind or tide, where they aie left to force 
themselves forward by their own labour, and to di- 
rect their passage by 'their owm skill ; and where, if 
they have not some internal principle of activity, 
they must be stranded upon shallows, or lie torpid in 
a perpetual calm. 

There are, indeed, some to whom this universal dis- 
solution of gay societies affords a welcome opportu- 
nity of quitting, without disgrace, the post wluch they 
have found themselves 'unable* to maintain, and of 
seeming to retreat only at the call of nature, from as- 
semblies where, after a short triumph of uncontested 
superiority, they are overpowered by some new in- 
truder of softer elegance or -sprighther vivacity. By 
these, hopeless of 'victoiy,' and yet ashamed to confess 
a conquest, the summer is regarded as a release from 
' the 
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the fetiguuij, service of celebrity, a dismission to more 
certain jojs and a safir empire Ihey now solace 
thcnjsel,ve3 with the mfluenco which they shall ob- 
tain, where thev have no rival to fear, and vutli the 
lustre which tliey shall effuse, when notliing can be 
seen of bngliter splendour They imagine, while 
they are preparing for their joumay, tlie admiration 
with wluch the rusticks will crowd about them, plan 
the laws of a new assembly, or contrive to delude 
provincial ignorance witli a fictitious mode A tliou- 
sand pleasing expectations sivarm in the fancy, and 
all the approaching weeks arc filled with distinctions, 
hosours, and authority 

But others, lyho have lately entered the world, or 
have yet had no proofs of its inconstancy and deser- 
tion, ore cut off, by tins cruel interruption, from the 
enjoyment of their prerogatives, and doomed to lose 
four months in inactive obscunlj Many complaints 
do vexation and desire extort from those exiled ty- 
rants of the town, against the inexorable sun, who 
pursues his course without any regard to love or 
beauty, and visits cither tropick at tlie stated time, 
whether shunned or courted, deprecated or implored 

To them who leave the places of pubhek resort m 
the full bloom of reputation, and withdraw from ad- 
miration, courtship, submission, and applause, a rural 
tnumph can give nothmg equivalent The pnuse 
of Ignorance, and the subjection of weakness, are' 
little regarded by beauties who have been accustom- 
ed to more important conquests, and more valuable 
panegyncks Nor indeed should the powers which 
have made havock in the theatres, or born down 
rivalry in courts, be degraded to a mean attack upon 
Z 3 the 
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the untiavelled heir, or ignoble contest with the 
ruddy milkmaid 

How then must four long months be worn away? 
Four months, in which there will be no routs, no 
shows, nondottos; in which visits must be regulated 
by the weather, and assemblies will depend upon the 
moon' The Platonists imagine, that the futuie pu- 
nishment of those who have in this life debased their 
reason by subjection to their senses, and have prefer- 
red the gross giatifications of lewdness and luxury, 
to the pure and sublime felicity of virtue and con- 
templation, w ill arise from the predominance and so- 
licitations of the same appetites, in a state which 'Can 
furnish no means of appeasing them. I cannot but 
suspect that this month, blight with sunshine, and 
fragiant with perfumes; this month, which covers 
the meadow with verdure, and decks the gardens 
with all the mixtures of coloiifick radiance ; this 
month, fropi which the man of fancy expects new in- 
fusions of imagery, and the naturalist new scenes of 
observation ; this month will chain down multitudes 
to the penance of desiie without enjoyment, 

and hurry them from the highest satisfactions, w'hich 
they have yet learned to conceive, into a state of 
hopeless wishes and pining recollection, where the 
eye of vanity will look lound for admiration to no 
purpose, and the hand of avarice shuffle cards in a 
bower with ineffectual dexterity. 

From the tediousncss of this melancholy suspension 
of life, I would willingly preseive those who are ex- 
posed to It, only by inexperience ; who want not in- 
clination to w'lsdom or viitue, though they have been 
dissipated by negligence, or misled by example; and 

who 
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«ho would gladly find the way to rational happiness, 
though It should be necessary to struggle with habit, 
and abandon fashion To tliesc many arts of spending 
time might be recommended, which would neither 
sadden the present hour with weariness, nor the fu- 
ture with repentance 

It would seem impossible to a solitary speculatist, 
that a human being can want employment To be 
bora in Ignorance with a capacity of knowledge, and 
to be placed in die midst of a world filled with va 
nety, perpetually pressing upon the senses and irri- 
tating cunosity, is surely a sufficient security against 
the languishment of inattention Novelty is indeed 
necessary to preserve eagerness and alacrity, but art 
and nature have stores inexhaustible by human intel- 
lects, and every moment produces sonietliiiig new 
to him, who has quickened his faculties by dihgcnt 
observation 

Some studies, for which tlie country and the summer 
afford peculiar opportumties, I sliall perhaps endea- 
vour to recommend m a future essay , but if tliere be 
any apprehension not apt to admit unaccustomed 
ideas, or any attention so stubborn and. inflexible, as 
not easily to comply vvitli new directions, even these 
obstructions cannot exclude tlio pleasure of apphea 
tion , for there is a higher and nobler employment, 
to which all faculties arc adapted by him who gave 
them The duties of religion, smccrely and regularly 
performed, will alw ays be sufficient to exalt the meanest^ 
and to exercise tlie highest understanding That mmd 
will never be vacant, which is frequently recalled by 
stated duties to meditations on eternal interests , nor 
can any hour bo long, which is spent in obtaimng some 
new quahhcation for celestial happiness 
Z4 
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Numb. 125. Tuesday, Ma ^ 28, 1751. 

Descnptas servare vices, operumque colores, 

Cui ego, 51 nequeo ignoroque, poeta salutor ^ Hor. 


But if, through weakness, or my want of art, 

I can’t to every different style impart 
The proper strokes and colours it may claim. 

Why am I honour’d with a poet’s name> Francis 


I T IS one of the maxims of the civil law, that 
definitions are hazardous. Things modified by 
human understandings, subject to varieties of cotn- 
pli cation, and changeable as experience advances 
knowledge, or accident influences caprice, are 
scarcely to be included in any standing form of ex- 
piession, because they are always suffering some al- 
teiation of their state. Definition is, indeed, not 
the province of man; eveiy thing is set above or 
below our faculties. The works and opeiations of 
nature are too gieat in their extent, or too milch 
diffused in theii* relations, and the performances of 
ait too inconstant and uncertain, to be reduced to 


any determinate idea. It is impossible to impress 
upon our minds an adequate and just representation 
of an object so great, that we can never take it into 
our view, or so mutable, that it is always changing 
under our eye, and has already lost its foim while we 
aie labouring to conceive it. 


Definitions have been no less difficult or uncertain 
in ciiticisms than in law. V Imagination,^ a licentious 
and vagrant faculty, unsusceptible 'of liihftations, and 


iiripdtierit 
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impatieat of restraint, has aliiajs tndcavoufcd to 
baffle the logician, to perplex the confines of disunc- 
tion, and burst tlie mclosiircS of rcgul intj 1 here 
IS, tlicrefore, scarcely any^ pccics of anting, of "Inch 
tte can tell uhat is itSiessencc,' and uliat arc it» coh«ti- 
(^eu^ every new genius produces sonic innovation, 
which, when invented alid improved, subverts the 
rules vVliich the practice of foregoing aiitlioi’s had' 
established. 

Comedy has been particularly unpropitious to de- 
liners, though perhaps they might properly have 
coiitcnted tliemsclves/ with declaring it to be such a 
dramatiCk fcpresentaltta of huvmn life, as map excite 
dirth, they have embarrassed thhir defimtioft witlillio 
means by which thh coiracK WnlcrS attain tlieir end, 
vViihoUt considcnng tliat tlie vanous Incllihds of ex- 
hilarating their audienhe, not being limited by na- 
ture, cannot be comprised iii precept. Thus, some 
make cbmedy d representation of mean, and others of 
bad men , some think that its essence consists in the 
unilnportance, others in tlic ficlitiousncss of tlie trans- 
dction But any man’s reflcctioils will inform him, 
'^that every droniatick composibon wliicli raises niirtll, 
IS comick , ahd tU It, tdrdise mirtli, it Ik by ho mums 
'universally nebessiuy, tlial the jlbrSohages should be 
either mead or comljit; nor always requisite, tllht tlie 
actidri should be thviai, tior bvei^ tliat it slioUld bb 
fictitious 

If the tilo kinds of diariiatick jiobtty had bech 
defined onfyjiy them efleeb lipq^lhe niilid, kbmb 
absurdihes might hake bech prevented, with vthlch 
the coibpositlbns bf iur gifeatest poeb aib disgraced, 

who. 
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who, for want of some settled ideas and accurate dis- 
tinctions, have unhappily confounded tragick with 
^.omick sentiments. They seem to have thought, 
^Ihat as the meanness of peisonages constituted co- 
medy, then greatness was sufficient to form a tra- 
gedy ; and that notliing was necessary but that they 
should crow d tlie scene with monarchs, and gene- 
rals, and guaids , and make them talk, at certain 
inteivals, of the downfai of kingdoms, and the 
rout of armies. They have not considered, that 
thoughts or incidents, in themselves ridiculous, 
grow still more grotesque by the solemnity of such 
characters , that reason and nature aie uniform and 
inflexible, and that what is despicable and absuid, 
will not, by any association with splendid titles, 
become rational or great; that the most import- 
ant aftaiis, by an intermixture of an unseasonable 
levity, may be made contemptible; and that the 
robes of royalty can give no dignity to nonsense or to 
folly. 

“ Comedy,” says Horace, “ sometimes raises her 

voice,” and Tragedy may likewise on pi oper oc- 
casions abate her dignity, but as the comick per- 
sonages can only depart from their familiarity -of 
style, when the more violent passions are put in mo- 
tion, the heroes and queens of tragedy should never 
descend to trifle, but in the hours of ease, and inter- 
missions of danger Yet m the tragedy of Don Se- 
bastian, when the king of Portugal is in the hands 
of his enemy, and having just drawn the lot, by 
which he is condemned to die, breaks out into a wild 
boast that his dust shall take possession of u^rich 

the 
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the dialogue proceeds tlius between the captive anc 
his conqueror 

/\ 

Multy Moluch What shall I do to conquer thee i / y 
Seb Impossible ( V 

Souls know no conquerors 

M Mol 1 11 show thee for a monster thro my /1/nch 
Seb No thou C4Ui5t only show me fur a man 
Afnck IS stor’d with monsters man s a prodigy 
Thy subjects have not seen. 

M Mol 111 )U talkst os if 
Still at the head of battle 
Seb Thou mistak St, 

For there 1 would not talk 
Baiducatf the Minuter Sure he would sleep 


This conversation, witli the sly remark of tlie mi 
nister, can only bo found not to be comick, because 
it wants tlio probability necessary to representations 
of_ common life, and degenerates too much towards 
buffoonery and farce, 

Tlie same play affords a smart return of the gene- 
ral to tlie emperor who, enforcing his orders for the 
death of Sebastian, vents his impatience m this abrupt 
threat 

No more replies, 

But see thou dost it , Or 

To which Doraa answers, 

Choate in that threat I can aay Or as loud 


A thousand instances of such impropnetv might be 
produced, were not one scene in Aureng Zebe suf- 
ficient to exemplify It Indamora, a captive queen, 
having Ameng-Zebe for her lover, employs Anmant, 

to 
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to whose charge she had been entrusted, and whom 
she had made seubiblc ofhei charms, tocaiiy her mes- 
sage to hjs rival. 


Aui« VJ.T, •vjith a Icltu m hts hand IbD vmoka 

Arm And 1 the luebbenycr to him from ^ou? 

Yom empire you to tyranny pursue. 

You lay commands Loth cruel and unjust, 

To SCI VO my rival, and betray iny trust 

Ind. You first betray’d your trust in lo\ing me* 

And should not I my own advantage see ^ 

Serving my love, you may my friendship gain; 

You know the rest of your pretences vain. 

You must, my Anrnant, you must be kind; 

*Tis in your nature, and your noble mind. 

Anm I’ll to the king, and straight my tnist resign. 
hid ills trust you may, but you shall never mine. 

Heaven made you love me lor no other end, 

But to become my confidant and friend 
As siu h, I keep no secret from youi sight, 

And therefore make you judge how ill I write: 

Bead it, .ind tell me treely then your mind, 

If 'tib indited, as 1 meant it, kind 

Anm I aJe not heavn my freedom to r«^ore,-.- [Reading, 
Ijut only foi yom idee I'll read no more. 

And yet 1 must 

Less Joi my own, than for youi so) row sad [Reading. 

Another hue like this, would make me mad 

Ileav’n ' she goes on yet more -and yet more kind ! 

lAs reading. 

Each sentence is a dagger to ray mind. 

See me this night - [Reading. 

Thank f 01 tune, who did such a friend provide ; 

For Jaithful Arimant shall be your guide. 

J^ot only to be made an instrument, 

But pre-engag’d without ray own consent ! 

Ind. Unknown f engage you, still augments my score, 

And gives you scope of meriting the more. ' 


Arm. 
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N'las the rambler 

The best of rnea 

Some mt'nst m thnr acuons must confess 
Isone merit but m hope they tna) possess 
The fdUl paper ratiicr let me tear 
Than hive SeUfropJio/t my onn aentcnce bear 
//id You may but twill nut be your best ndvice 
Twill only giNC me pams of unting t;vire 
You know you must obey me soon or late 
Why shouWyou soinly struggle tfithyour fate ? 

^trun 1 thank thce^ bea\eQl thou host been nondrouii 

kind! „ I 

W'by ani I thus to slavery designM f 

And yet am cheated with n free bom nuod ' J 

Or male thy orders with my reason suit 

Or let me h\e by sense a glonou| bnit [5-tf frowns 

You frown and I obey with speed, before 

That dreadful sentence comes, iSee $ne no more 

In tlii» scene, every circumstance concurs to turn 
tragedy to farce The wild absurdity of the espo- 
dicnt , the contemptible subjection of the lover , tlic 
folly of obliging Inin to read the letter, only because 
It ought to have been concealed from him , the fre- 
quent interruptions of amorous impatience , tJic faint 
expostulations of a voluntary slave , tlic imperious 
haughtiness of a tyrant without poiier, die deep re- 
flection of the yielding rebel upon fate and free will , 
and his wise wish to lose bis reason as soon as he finds 
himself about to do what he cannot persuade his rea- 
son to approve, are surely sufficient to awaken the 
most torpid risibility 

^y/There is scarce a tragedy of tlie last century which 
has not debased its most important incidents, and pol- 
luted its most serious interlocutions, with Jiuflooneiy 
and meanness^ but though perhaps it cannot be pre- 
tended tfiSrthe present age has added much to the 

force 
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foice and efficacy of the drama, it has at least been 
able to escape many faulti, -which eidier ignorance 
'^had overlooked, 01 indulgence had licensed. The 
later tragedies indeed have faults of another kind, 
peihaps more destructive to delight, tliougb less open 
to , censure. Tiiat perpetual tumour of phiase witli 
-which eveiy thought is now expiessed by every per- 
sonage, the paucity of adventuies >\hich regularity 
admits, and the unvaried equality of flowing dia- 
logue, has taken away fiom our present writers almost 
all tliat dominion over tlie passsions which was the 
boast of their predeceasois. Yet they may at least 
claim tliis commendation, that tliey avoid gross faults, 
and tliat if they cannot often move ten our or pity, 
tliey are always careful not to provoke laughter. 
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Numd is 6 SATunDvy, yum, i, 1751 

2fthl at ahad Stagnun f *wjei fault a minuta Vx r U cr 
Sands form th« mouatuHi momcoUmaJLatba ^ear Vouhc 

To the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

A mong other topicU of coinersatioij wliicJt 
jour papers supply, I bus lately engaged m a 
discussion of die character gncn by TianijUiUtt of 
her loser r^cnw/u/w, whoni, nomiUistandiog die sc- 
scrity of his iiiStrcss, Uic greater number seemed m 
dined to acquit of uiiinanly or culpable tiiiiiditj 
One of die company remarked diet prudence 
ought to be distinguished from fear , and that if Pe~ 
nustulus Has afraid of nocturnal adventures, no man 
who considered hoir much every avenue of die town 
was infested widi robbers could dunk hiiii blainable, 
for why should life be hazarded iiidiout prospect of 
honour or advantage ’ zVnoditi was of opinion, that 
a brave man might bo afraid of erossing die river m 
die calmest weather, and declared, that, for his part; 
while there were coaelies and n bridge, he would 
never bo seen tottenng in a wooden case, out of 
which he might be thrown by any irregular agitation, 
or vvhieli might be overset by accident, or negligence, 
or by die force of a sudden gust, or the rush of a 
larger vessel It was his custom, he said, to keep the 
security of day light; and dry ground , for it was a 

maxim 
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maxim with him, that no wise man ever perished bj 
water, or was lost in the dark 

The next was humbly of opinion, that if Tran-> 
qiiilla had seen, like him, the cattle lun 1 oaring 
about the meadows in the hot months, she would not 
have thought meanly of her lover for not venturing 
his safety among them. His neighbour then told 
us, that for his part he was not ashamed to confess, 
that he could not see a ra^ though it was dead, with- 
out palpitation; that he, had been driven six times 
out of his lodgings either by rats or mice ; and that 
he always had a bed , in the closet for his servant, 
whom he called up whenever, the enemy was in mo- 
tion. Another wondered that any man should think 
himself ’disgraced by, a precipitate retreat from a, dog; 
for there was always a possibility that a dog might be 
mad ; ^nd that suiely, though there w’as no danger 
but , of .being bit , by a jSeice animal, there was more 
wisdqm in flight than contest. By all these declara- 
tions , another was .enpoui aged to confess, that if he 
.fradi been admitted ,to ,the honour of paying his ad- 
dresses^ jto he sh.ouJd, have been likely to 

hiqur the .same,_qensure ; for, amppg all ,the animals 
,uppn.)yhich, nature, has impressed deformity and hor- 
,rpui;,, there is none , whom he durst not encoupter rather 
than abeetle. 

iThus, t Sir, ^ though f cowardice is , universally , de- 
stined {too , close and ,anxio,us .attqntiop to ^personal 
safety, there, .wuHp hq foppd , sq^rcely any fear, how- 
Over.excesaivp ip it^. degree, ’^or unreasonable in its ob- 
ject, which wihfhe.allow;ed, to character jze a^cowaid. 
Fear is. a, passion ,which, every mpn jfeels so ^ frjeqn,ently' 
pcedpnimant,ip,ihis,o^, hrpas^.iih®^^/>hp is.un,^vhling 

to 
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to hearit censured widi great asperity, and, perhaps, 
if nc confess the truth, the same restraint tiliich 
Mould hinder a man from dcclainiing against tlie frauds 
ofanyemplojmentamongtiiosc ivho profess it, sliould 
Mithhold him from treatmgfcar nith contempt among 
human bemgs 

Yet, since fortitude is one of those virtues nhich 
tlie condition of our nature makes hourly necessary, 
I think you cannot better direct your admonitions 
than against superfluous and panick terrours Fear 
IS implanted in us as a preservative from evil, but 
Its du^, like tliat of other passions, is not to over- 
bear reason, but to assist it , nor should it be suf 
fered to tyrannise in tlie imagination, to raise phan 
toms of horrour, or beset life with supernumerary 
distrcoses 

To be always afraid of losing life is, indeed, scarcely 
to enjoy a life that can deserve the care of preserva- 
tion He tliat once indulges idle fears will never be 
at rest Our present state admits only of a kind of 
negative security, we must conclude ourselves safe 
when w e sec no danger, or none inadequate to our 
powers of opposition Deatli indeed contuiually 
hovers about us, but hovers commonly unseen, un 
less we sharpen our sight by useless curiosity 

There is always a point at which caution, however 
solicitous, must limit its preservatives, because one 
Icrrour often counteracts anotlier I once knew one 
of the spcculatists of cowardice, whose reigning 
disturbance was the dread of house breakers His 
inquines were for nine years employed upon the best 
method of bainng a window, or a door, and many 
an hour has he spent m establishing the preference 
VoL V Aa _ of 
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of a bolt to a lock He bad at last, by the daily 
supeiaddition of new expedients, contiived a door 
lUiich could nevei be forced, for one bar \\a-> 
secuixid by anothei witli such intiicacy of suboidina« 
tiou, that he was himself not ahvays able to disen- 
gage them in the proper method. He was happy 
in this fortification, till being asked how he would 
escape if he was threatened by fire, he discovered 
that, with all his care and expense, he had only been 
assisting his own destiuction. He then immediately 
toie off his bolts, and now leaves at niHit his outer 
dool half-locked, that be may not by his own folly 
pensh in the flames. 

Theie is one species of teiroiir which those who are 
unwilling to suffer the reproach of cowardice have 
wisel;y dignified with the name of antipathy. A man 
who talks witli lutiepidity of the monsters of the 
A\ildeniess while they aie out of sight, will leadily 
confess his antipathy to a mole, a weasel, or a fiog. 
He has indeed no diead of haim fiom an insect or 
a worm, but his antipathy turns him pale whenever 
they appioach him. He believes that a boat will 
tianspoit him with as much safety as his neighbours, 
but he cannot conquer Ins antipathy to the water. 
Thus he goes on ivithout any leproach from his own 
reflections, and every day multiplies antipathies, till 
he becomes contemptible to otheis, and burdensome 
to himself. 

It is indeed certain, .tliat impressions of diead may 
some'times be unluckily made by objects not in 
tliemselves justly fonmdable ; but when feai is dis- 
covered to be gioundless, it is to be eiadicated like 
other false opinions, and antipathies are geneially 

superable 
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superablc by a single elTort Hclhat has been taught 
to shudder at a mouse, if he can persuade himself 
to risk one encounter, will find lus own supe 
nonty, and exchange his teiTours for the pnde of 
conquest 

I am, SIR, &C. 

TuilASO 

SIR, 

A S jou profess to extend joUr regard to the mi 
nuteness of decency, as well oS to the dignity 
of science, I cannot forbear to lay before )OU a mode 
of persecution by which I have been exiled to taverns 
and coffee houses, and deterred from entering the 
doors of my friends 

Among the ladies who please tliemsclves witli splen- 
did furniture, or elegant cntcrtainmdnt, it is a practice 
veiy common, to ask every guest hoiv' lie likes the' 
carved work of the cornice or the figures of the tak 
pcstry, the china at the table, of tlid plate on tlic 
side board' and on aH'occasions to mljuiro Ills opihioii ' 
of their judgment 'itld iheir choice Mehma has' 
laid her new watch in^drc Window nineteen' bines, tliat 
she may desire me to Joohiupon it' Cahsta has an 
art of dioppmg her smltfllox by* drawing out her 
handkcicbief, that when f pick it up I'liiay adiniic it , 
and I’ufginrid Ins conducted me, by mistake, info the 
wiong room at every visit I have paid’ since hei pic 
tore was put into a new frame 

I liopd, Mr Raiibleii, jou will infonri them, 
that' no man should be denied the privilege of silencei 
or tortured to false declarations, and that though 
ladies may justly 'claim to bd exempt fiom’rudiness', 
A A 3 they 
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tliey have no right to force unwilling civilities. To 
please is a laudable and elegant ambitioo, and is pro- 
perly lewaided with honest praise; but to seize ap- 
plause by violence, and call out for commendation, 
without knowing, or caiing to know, whether it be 
given from conviction, is a species of tyranny by 
which modesty is oppressed, and sincerity coirupted. 
The tribute of admiration, thus exacted by impu- 
dence and importunity, differs fiom the respect paid 
to silent merit, as the plunder of a pirate from the 
merchant’s profit 

I am. See. 

Miiocolax. 

SIR, 

Y our great predecessor, tlie Spectator, en- 
deavoured to diffuse among his female readers- 
a desire of knowledge ; nor can I charge you, though 
you do not seem equally attentive to the ladies, with 
endeavouring to discourage them from any laudable 
pursuit. But, however eitlier he[ or you may excite 
our curiosity, you have not. yet, informed us how it 
may be gratified. The world s^qems to have foimed 
an universal conspiracy agaijist our understandings; 
our questions are supposed not to expect answers, our 
arguments aie confuted, with a jest, and we aie 
tieated like beings who transgress the limits of our 
natuie whenever we aspire to seriousness or improve- 
ment. 

I inquired yesterday of a gentleman eminent for 
astronomical skill, what made the day long in sum- 
mer, and short in winter ; and was told that nature 
protracted the days in summer, lest ladies should 

>vant 
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nant time to 'lalk ui the park , and in the nights m 
winter, lest they should not have hours sufficient to 
spend at tlie card table. 

I hope you do not doubt but I heard such informa- 
tion with jnst contcmpli and I desire you to discover 
to tins great master of ridicule, that I was fai from 
wautmg any uitelhgence which he could have given 
me. I asked the question with no oUier intention than 
to set him free from Die necessity of silencei and gave 
him an opportunity of mingling on equal terms witli a 
polite assembly, from which, however uneasy, he 
could not then escape, by a kind mtroduction of the 
only subject on which I believed him able to speak 
pith propnety 

I am, &.C 

GevEPOsa 


AA 3 
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Numb. 127. Tubsday, June 4, 1751. 

Ca’pistiiinlnis qu(iin dcH’iis ultima primis 

C<.dunt dii^imtUi Inc xtr, ei ille pucr, Ovid 

SuLceediug years thj carl) fame duitroy ; 

1 hou, who begaa’st a man, wilt end a boy. 

p 0 L IT I A a name eminent among the re- 
,stoieisof polite hteiatuie, ■when he puhlbhed a 
collection ot epigiams, piefixed to many of them the 
year of Ins age at which they vieic composed. He 
might design by this infoimation, eithei to boast the 
early matin ity of his genius, 01 to conciliate indul- 
gence to the pueiihty of his peilormances But, 
whatever was his intent, it i& icmaiked by Suiltger, 
that he very little pi omoted his ow'n i eputation, be- 
cause he fell below the piomise which Ins fust pro- 
ductions had given, and in the laltei pait of Ins life 
seldom equalled the sallies of Ins youth. 

It IS not uncommon for those who, at their first 
enti ance into the w orld, w^ere distinguished for attain- 
ments or abilities, to disappoint the hopes which 
they had laised, and to end m neglect and obscuiity 
that liie which they began in celebiity and honour. 
To the long catalogue of the inconveinencies of 
old age, w'hich moial and satiucal waiters have so 
copiously displayed, may be often added the loss of 
fame 

The advance of the human mind towards any 
object of laudable pursuit, may be compared to 
the progress of a body driven by a blow It moves 

for 
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for a time with great velocity and vigour, but the 
force of tlie first impulse is perpetually decreasing 
and, tliough it should encounter no obstacle capable 
of quelling it by a sudden stop, the resistance of the 
medium tlirough vihicli it passes, and tlie latent m 
equahties of the smoothest surface, mil in a short 
time, by continued retardation, wholly overpoaer it. 
Some hmdranccs « ill be found m every road of lift, 
but he that fixes his eyes upon any tiling at a distance, 
necessarily loses sight of all tliat fills up the interme- 
diate space, and tlierefore sets forward nitli alacnty 
and confidence, nor suspects a thousand obstacles by 
nlucli he aftenvards finds his passage embarrassed and 
obstructed Some are indeed stopt at once in tlicir 
carter by a sudden shock of calamity, or diverted to 
a different direcbon by Uie cross impulse of some vio 
lent passion, but fir the greater part languish by slow 
degrees, deviate at first into slight obhquibes, and 
themselves scarcely perceive at what time their ardour 
forsook them, or when they lost sight of tlicir onginal 
design 

tVeanness and negligence are perpetually prevad 
ing by silent encroachments, assisted bv different 
causes, and not observed ull they caunot, mtliout 
great difficulty, be opposed Labour necessanly re 
quires pauses of ease and relaxation, and the deh 
ciousness of ease commonly makes us unmlhng to 
return to labour We, perhaps, prevail upon our- 
selves to renew our attempts, but eagerly listen to 
every argument for frequent interpositions of amuse- 
ment, for, when indolence has once entered upon the 
mind. It can scarcely be dispossessed but by such ef- 
forts as very few are wilhng to exert 

A A 4 
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It is the fate of industry to be equally endangered 
by miscarriage and success, by confidence and de- 
spondency. He that engages in a gieat undei tak- 
ing, with a f^lse opinion of its facility, or too high 
conceptions of his own strength, is easily discouraged 
by the first hindiance of his advances, because he 
had promised himself an equal and peipetual pro- 
gression witliout impediment or disturbance, when 
unexpected interruptions break in upon him, he is 
in the state of a man sui prised by a tempest, where 
he purposed only to bask in the calm, or sport in the 
shallows. 

It IS not only common to find the difficulty of an 
enterprise greater, but the profit less, than hope had 
pictuied It Youth enters the world with very 
happy prejudices in her own favour. She imagines 
herself not only certain of accomplishing every ad- 
venture, but of obtaining those rewaids which the 
accomplishment may deserve. She is not easily 
persuaded to believe that the force of merit can be 
resisted by obstinacy and avarice, oi its lustre dark- 
ened by envy and malignity She has not yet 
learned that the most evident claims to praise or 
preferment may be rejected by malice against con- 
viction, 01 by indolence w'lthout examination ; that 
they may be sometimes defeated by artifices, and 
sometimes overboi n by clamour , that, in the mingled 
numbers of mankind, many need no other piovo- 
cdtion to enmity than that they find themselves ex- 
celled ; that others have ceased their curiosity, and 
consider every man who fills the mouth of repoit 
with a new name, as an intruder upon their retread, 
and disturber of their repose, that some aie en- 
gaged 
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gaged m complications of interest which they ima 
gine endangered by evejy innovation , that many 
yield themselves up implxatly to every report which 
hatred disseminates or folly scatters , and that who 
ever aspires to the notice of the pubhci, has m 
almost eveiy man an enemy and a rival , and must 
struggle with the opposition of the danng, and elude 
the stratagems of the timorous, must quicken the 
frigid and soften the obdurate, must reclaim per- 
verseness and inform stupidity 

It IS no wonder that when the prospect of reward 
has vanished, the zeal of enterpnse should cease, 
for vvho would persevere to cultivate the soil which 
he has, after long labour, discovered to be barren ^ 
He who hath pleased himself with anticipated praiees, 
and expected that he should meet in every place 
With patronage or fnendsbtp, will soon remit his 
Vigour, when he finds that, from those who desire to 
be considered aa his admirers, nothing can be hoped 
but cold civility, and tliat many refuse to own his 
excellence, lest they should be too justly expected to 
reward it 

A man, thus cut off from the prospect of that port 
to which his address and fortitude had been employed 
to steer him, often abandons himself to chance and 
to the wind, and glides careless and idle down 
the current of fife, without resolution to make an- 
other effort^ til] he is swallowed up by the gulf of 
mortality i 

Others are betrayed to the same desertion of them 
selves by a contrary fallacy It was said of /fawn 
balj that he w anted nothing to die completion of his 

martial 
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maitial viitues, but that when he had gained a vic- 
tory he should know how to use it The folly of 
desistinsj too soon fiom successful labouis, and the 
haste of enjoying advantages befoie they aie seemed, 
aie often fatal to men of impetuous desire, to men 
whose consciousness of uncommon poweis fills them 
with presumption, and who, having boin opposition 
down bcfoie them, and left emulation panting be- 
hind, are eaily peisuadcd to imagine that they ha\e 
reached the heights of perfection, and that now', 
being no longer in danger from competitois, tliey 
may pass the rest of their days in the enjoyment of 
their acquisitions, in contemplation of their own su- 
peiiority, and in attention to their own praises, and 
look unconceined fiom their eminence upon the toils 
and contentions of meaner beings. 

It IS not sufficiently considered in the hour of ex- 
ultation, that all human excellence is compaiative ; 
that no man poi forms much but in proportion to 
what otheis accomplish, or to the time and oppor- 
tunities which have been allow’ed him ; and that he 
who stops at any point of excellence is every day 
sinking in estimation, because his impiovement grows 
continually more incommensui ate to hL life. Yet, 
as no man willingly quits opinions favoui*able to 
himself, they who have once been justly celebrated, 
imagine that they still have the same pretensions 
to regard, and seldom perceive the diminution of 
their character while there is time to recover it. 
•Nothing then remains but murmurs and remoise ; 
for if the spendthiift’s poverty be embittered by the 
reflection that he once was rich, how must the idler’s 

obscunty 
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obscurity be clouded by remembering tliat he once 
had lustre ' 

These errours all anse fiom an onginal mi take of 
tlie true mot}ves of action He that never extends 
his view bejond the praises or rewards of men, will 
be dejected by neglect and envy, or infatuated by ho- 
nours and applause But the consideration that life 
IS only deposited m his hands to be employed in obe 
dience to a Master who will regard his endeavours, 
not his success, would have prescived him from 
trivial elations and discouragements, and enabled 
him to proceed viith constancy and cheerfulness, 
neither enervated by commendation, nor intimidated 
by censuie 
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Numb, 128. Saturday, June 8, 1751- 

Alui y iff(pctXyii 

OwJt iyivtr, Sr* Alani^u ira^cc. n»}Ai», 

Out* wap aVTtfl** 

7\iyavrce,i yt pea* 0^irav 
"OX^av vvifTMTov oJ 

S%ir» Find. 


Jor not the brave, or wise, or great, 

E'er yet had happiness complete . 

Nor Peleus, grandson of the sky, 

Nor Cadmus, scap’d the shafts of pain. 

Though favour’d by the Pow’rs on high, ’ 

With every bliss that man can gain 

^HE writeis who have undertaken the task of 
* reconciling mankind to their present state, and 
relieving the discontent produced by the various dis- 
tiibution of terrestrial advantages, frequently remind 
us that we judge too hastily of good and evil ; that we 
view only the superficies of life, and determine of the 
whole by a very small part ; and that in the condi- 
tion of men it frequently happens, that grief and 
anxiety he hid under the golden robes of prosperity, 
and the gloom of calamity is cheered by secret radi- 
ations of hope and comfort ; as m the works of na- 
ture the bog is sometimes covered with flowers, and 
the mine concealed in the barren crags. 

None but those who have learned the art of sub- 
jecting their senses as well as reason to hypothetical 
systems, can be persuaded by the most specious rhe- 

toncian 
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toncian that tlie lots of life are equal , jet it cannot 
bo denied that cverj one has Ins peculiar pleasures 
and vexations that external accidents operate vari- 
ously upon dilTerent minds, and tliat no man can ex- 
actly judge from his own sensations, what another 
would feel in the same circumstances 

If tlie general disposition of thmgs be cstinialed 
by the representation uliidi every one mutes of his 
onn estate, tlie world must be considered os tiie abode 
of sorrow and niisciy , for how feu can forbear to 
relate tlicir troubles and distresses’' If wejudge by 
the account winch may be obtained of ever) mans 
fortune from others, it may be concluded, tliat we all 
ore placed m on cljsian region, overspread with die 
luxunance of plenty, and funned by tlie breetes of 
felicity , since scarcely aiij complaint u uttered 
witliout censure from those tliat hear it, and almost 
all arc allowed to have obtained a provision at least 
adequate to tlieir virtue or tlicir understanding, to 
possess either more than they deserve, or more tlian 
th(y enjoy 

IVe are either bom uiUi such dissimilitude of 
temper and inclination, or receive so many of our 
ideas and opinions from the state of life in which 
vve are engaged, tliat tlic gnefs and cares of one 
part of mankind seem to the otJier hypocrisy, 
folly, and oifectabon Every class of society has 
Its cant of lamentation, which is understood or re- 
garded by none but tliemsclvcs, and every part of 
hfe has its uneasinesses, which those who do not 
feel them will not commiserate An event which 
spreads distraction over half the commercial world, 

assembles 
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assembles the trading companies in' councils and 
committees, and shakes the nerves of a thousand 
stockjobbers, is read by the landlord and the far- 
mer with fngid indifference. An affair of love, 
which fills the young- breast with incessant alter- 
nations of hope and fear, and steals away the night 
and day from every other pleasure or employment, 
is regarded by them whose passions time has extin- 
guished, as an' amusement, which can properly raise 
neither joy nor soriow, and, though it may be suf- 
feied to fill the vacuity of an idle moment, should 
always give way to prudence or interest. 

He that never had any other desiie than to fill 
a chest witli money, or to add another manour to 
his estate, who never grieved but at a bad mort- 
gage, or entered a- company but to make a bar- 
gain, would be astonished to hear of beings known 
among the polite and gay by tlie denomination 
of wits How would he gape with curiosity, or 
grin with contempt', at the mention of beihgs who 
have no wish but to speak w'hat was never spoken 
before , who, if they happen to inherit wealth, 
often exhaust their patrimonies in treating those 
who will hear them talk ; and if they are poor, 
neglect oppoitunities of improving their foi tunes, 
for the pleasure of making otheis laugh ? How 
slowly would he believe that there aie men who 
w'ould rather lose a legacy than the reputation of 
a distich , who think it less disgrace to want mo- 
ney than repaitee, whom the vexation of having 
been foiled in a contest of laillery is sometimes 
sufficient to- deprive of sleep, and who would esteem 

it 
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It a lighter evil to miss a profitable bargain by 
some accidental delay, tlian not to have Uiouglit 
of a smart reply till tlie time of producing it was 
past> How little would he suspect that tins child 
of idleness and fiolick enters every assembly witli a 
beating bosom, like a litigant on tlie day of de- 
cision, and revolves the probability of applause with 
the an\iety of a conspirator, whose fate depends 
upon the ne\t nijit , and at the hour of retirement 
he carnes home, under a show of airy negligence, 
a heart lacerated with envy, or depressed with dis- 
appointment, and immures himself in Ins closet^ 
tliat he may disencumber his memory at leisure, re- 
view the progress of the day, state witli aceumey 
his loss or gam of reputation, and etamine tlie causes 
of his failure or success > 

Yet more remote fiom common conceptions arc. 
the numerous and restless anxieties, by which female 
happiness 13 particularly disturbed A solitary phi- 
losopher would imagine ladies horn witli an exemp- 
tion fi-om care and sorrow, lulled in perpetual quietp 
and feasted vvitli unminglcd pleasure, foi, what can 
interrupt the content of those, upon whom one ago 
has laboured after aiiotliir to confer honours, and 
accumulate immunities , those to whom rudeness is 
infamy, and insult is cowardice , wliose eyt com- 
mands the brave, and whose smiles soften the severe ,- 
whom the sailor travels to adorn, the soldier bleeds 
to defend, and the poet wears out life to celebrate , 
who claim tnbute from every art and science, and for 
whom all who approach them endeavour to multiply 
dehghts, without requiring from them any return 
butwilhngiess to be- pleased? 


Surely, 
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Suiely, among these favourites of nature, thus 
unacquainted \\ith toil and danger, felicity must 
have fixed her lesidence ; they must know only 
the changes of more vivid or more gentle jo}s ; 
their life must always move eitlier to the slow or 
sprightly melody of the \yie of gladness ; they can 
never assemble but to pleasure, oi retne but to 
peace. 

Such would be the thoughts of every man who 
should liover at a distance round the woild, and 
know it only by conjectuie and speculation. But 
experience will soon discover how easily tliose aie 
disgusted who have been made nice by plenty 
and tender by indulgence. lie will soon see to 
how many dangers power is exposed which has 
no other guard tlian youth and beauty, and how 
easily that tranquillity is molested which can only 
be soothed with the songs of flattery. It is impos-* 
sible to supply wants as fast as an idle imagination 
may be able to form them, or to lemove all in- 
conveniencies by which elegance lefined into impa- 
tience may be offended. None are so haid to please, 
as those whom satiety of pleasure makes weai*y of 
themselves; nor any so readily piovokcd as diose 
who have been always courted with an emulation of 
civility. 

There are indeed some stiokes which the envy of 
fate aims immediately at the fair. The rmstiess of 
Catullus wept for her spariow many centuiies ago, 
and lapdogs will be sometimes sick in the present 
age. The most fashionable brocade is subject to 
stains; a pinner, the piide of Brussels, maybe torn 
by a caieless washer; a picture may drop from a 

watch; 
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v,atcK, or the triumph of a new suit may be inter- 
rupted on the first day of its enjoyment, and all dis- 
tinctions of dress unexpectedly obliterated by 1 ge- 
neral piouraing 

Such is the state of every age, every sex, and 
every condition all have tiieir cares, cither from 
nature or from folly and whoever tlierefore finds 
himself inclmed to envy anotlier, Should reineinber 
that he knows not the real condition which he 
desires to obtain, but is certain lliat, by indulumg 
a vitious passion, he must lessen tliat happiness 
which he dunks already too sparuigly bestowed 
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Numb. 129. Tuesday, 11, 1751- 


. Nunc, 0 nunc, Dadah, duit, 

Maitnam, qua sis tiigcittosus, habcs. 

Possidct tirro'i, ct possidtl tequoia, Jiltnos 
Nlc tdlu'i nostric, nec pattt unda Ju"ix, 

Rcstat iter ciclo ctclo Icntabimus irc 

Da vcnunn capto, Jupiter altc, uu.o, 0%’IIj 

No\y, Dadaliis, behoUi, by A'lc asbign’iT, 

A task, pioportion’d to thy mighty miiitl i 
Unconquei'd bars on earth and sea withbtaiid, 

Tliine, Minos, i3 the main, and ihiiic the hind 
Tlie skies arc open — let ns try the skies. 

Forgive, gieat Jove, the daring enterprise. 

M oralists, like other writers, instead of 
casting then e^es abioad in the living uoilci, 
and endeavouiiug to foun maxims of piactice and 
new hints of theoiy, content their cuiiosity A\ith that 
secondary knowledge which books alfoid, and think 
tliemselves entitled to leveience by a new aiiange- 
ment of an ancient system, or new illustration of 
establi'slied piinciples The sage piecepts of the 
first instiuctois of the woild aie tiansinitted fiom 
age to age w ith little variation, and echoed from one 
authoi to another, not peihaps without some loss of 
their oiiginal foice at eveiy lepeicussion 

I know not M'^hether any other reason than this 
idleness of imitation can be assigned for that um- 
foim and constant paitiality, by which some vices 
have hitheito escaped censuie, and some viitues 

wanted 
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wanted recommendation, nor can I discover why 
else we have been warned only against part of our 
enemies, while the rest have been sulfered to steal 
upon us without notice, why the heart has on one 
side been doubly fortified, and laid open on the 
other to the incursions of eirour, and the ravages of 
vice 

Among the favounte topicks of moral declamation, 
may he numbered the miscarriages of impiudent 
boldness, and the folly of attempts beyond our power 
Every page of every philosopher is crowded with ex 
amples of temerity that sunk under burdens which 
she laid upon herseltj and called out enemies to 
battle by whom she was destroyed 

Their remarks are too just to be disputed, and too 
salutary to be rejected, but there is likewise some 
danger lest timorous piudence should be inculcated, 
till courage and enterprise are wholly repressed, and 
the mind congealed m perpetual iiiactiv ity by the fatal 
influence of fugonfick wisdom 

Every man should, indeed, caiefully compare Ills 
foice witli his undei taking, for though we ought 
not to live only for oui own sakes, and though there- 
fore danger 01 difticulty should not be avoided merely 
because we may expose ourselves to misery or dis 
grace, jet it may be Justly required of us, not to 
throw awav our lives upon inadequate and hopeless 
designs, since we might, by a just estimate of oui abi 
hties, become more useful to mankind 

There is an irrational contempt of danger, 
which approaches nearly to the folly, if not the 
guilt, of suicide, there is a iidiculous perseverance 
m impracticable schemes, which is justly punished 
B B a Wltll 
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with Ignominy and reproach. But in the r\ide 
regions of probability, which are the pioper pro- 
vince of piudence and election, there is always 
loom to deviate on either side of rectitude without 
rushing against appaient absuidity ; and, according 
to the mclinations of natuie, or the impressions of 
piecept, the daiing and the cautious may move in 
diiFeient diiections without touching upon lashness 
or coviaidice 

That there is a middle path which it is eveiy 
man’s duty to find, and to keep, is unanimously con- 
fessed but it is likewise acknowledged that this 
middle path is so nairow, that it cannot easily be 
dibcoveied, and so little beaten, that there aie no 
certain marks by which it can be followed, the caie 
theiefore of all those who conduct others has been, 
that nhenever they decline into obliquities, they 
should tend towai ds the side of safety. 

It can, indeed, raise no wonder that temeiity has 
been geneially censured; for it is one of the vices, 
wnth which few can be charged, and which therefore 
gieat numbeis aie ready to condemn. It is the 
vice ot noble and generous minds, the rxubeiance of 
magnanimity, and the ebullition of genius, and is 
theiefore not regaided ivith much tenderness, be- 
cause it never flatteis us by that appeal ance of soft- 
ness and imbecility which is commonly necessary to 
conciliate compassion But if the same attention had 
been applied to the seaich of arguments against the 
folly of piesupposing impossibilities and anticipat- 
ing fiustration, I know not whetlier many ivould not 
have been roused -to usefulness, w'ho, having been 
taught to confound prudence with lementy, never 

ventiued 
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ventured to excel, lest they should unfoitunately 
tail 

It IS necessary to distinguish our own interest from 
that of others, and that distinction will perhaps 
assist us m fixing the just limits of caution and 
adventurousness In an undertaking tliat involves 
the happiness or the safety of many ne have cer- 
tainly no right to hazard more than is allowed by 
those who partake the danger, but iiherc only 
ourselves can suffer by miscamage, we are not con- 
fined within such narrow limits, and still less is the 
reproach of temerity, vvhen numbers will receive 
advantage by success, and only one be incommoded 
by failure 

Men are generally willing to hear precepts by 
which ease is favoured, and as no resentment is 
raised by general representations of human folly, 
even in those who are most eminently jealous of 
comparative reputation, ne confess, without re- 
luctance, that vain man is ignorant of his own 
weakness, and therefore frequently presumes to at- 
tempt what he can never accomplish , but it ought 
likewise to be remembered, that man is no less 
Ignorant of his own powers, and might perhaps 
have accomplished a thousand designs, which the 
prejudices of cowardice restrained him from at- 
tempting 

It IS observed m the golden verses of Pythagotas, 
tliat Poaei is nnei far from necessity The vigour 
of the human mind quickly appears, vvhen there is 
no longer any place for doubt and hesitation, when 
diflidence is absorbed in the sense of danger, or 
B B 3 over 
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ovei whelmed by some resistless passion We then 
soon discover, that difficulty is, for the most part, 
the daughtei of idleness, that the obstacles with 
which our way seemed to be obstructed were only 
phantoms, which we believed leal, because we durst 
not advance to a close CKammation, and we learn 
that it is impossible to determine without experience 
how much constancy may enduie, or pei severance 
peifoim. 

But, w’hatevci pleasure may be found in the re- 
view of disti esses w’hcn ait 01 courage has sui mount- 
ed them, few will be peisuaded to wish that they 
may be awakened by want or terrour to tlie con- 
viction of their own abilities. Every one should 
theiefoie endeavour to invigorate himselt by leason 
and leflection, and determine to exert the latent 
foice that natuie may have leposed in him, 
before the houi of exigo-ice comes upon him, and 
compulsion shall toiture him to diligence. It is 
below the dignity of a reasonable being to ow e 
that stiength fo necessity which ought always to 
act at the call of choice, or to need any other 
motive to industry than the desiie of peifoiming 
his duty 

Reflections that may diive awny despair, cannot 
be w'anting to him w’ho cousideis how much life is 
now advanced beyond the state of naked, undis- 
ciplined, iinmstructed natuie Whatever has been 
effected foi convenience 01 elegance, while it was 
yet unlmown, ivas believed impossible; and theie- 
foie would never have been attempted, had not 
some, moie daung than the lest, adventured to bid 

defiance 
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defiance to prejudice and censure Nor is there yet 
any reason to doubt that the same labour would be 
rewarded with the same success There are qualities 
m the products of nature yet undiscovered, and 
combinations in the po\\ers of art yet untned It 
IS the duty of every man to endeavour that some- 
thing may be added by his industry to the Jiereditaiy 
aggregate of knowledge and happiness To add 
much can mdeed be the lot of few, but to add some- 
thing however little, every one may hope, and of 
every honest endeavour, it is certain, that, however 
unsuccessful, it will be at last rewarded 


s B 4 
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Numb. 130. Saturday, 15, 1751. 

JSfon SIC piata iioxo xerc decent la 
JEitatii uihdic dispoliat lupoi , 

Scevit solicit 10 cum mediwt dus^ 

TJt fulgo) ttiiins qin i ad tat gtnf> 

3Iomcnto tapilut , nullaquc non dies 

roiinosi ipolium tot pons abstulit. 

lies at J'onna fugav Quis sapuHs bono 

Conjidatjiiigdi'-' SE'CECi. 

Net fistcr m the summer's ray 
The spung’s frail beauty fades away. 

Than anguish and decay consume 
The stnil ng vii gin's rosy bloom. 

Some be luty 's snatcli’d each da}, each hour. 

For beauty is a fleeting flow’i 

'fhen how can wisdom e'er confide 

In beauty’s momentary pride? Elpiii^stox 


To the RAMBLEK. 


SIR, 

Y O U have very lately observed that in the nu- 
meious subdivisions ot the tvoild, cveiy class 
and Older of mankind have joys and soiiows of then 
own, we all feel houily pain and pleasure fioni 
events which pass unheeded befoie othei eyes, but 
Call scarcely communicate our peiceptions to minds 
. pie-occupied by diffeient objects, any more than the 
delight of Avell-disposed colours or harmonious sounds 
can be imparted to such as want the senses of hearing 
or of sight. 


I am 
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I am so strongly convinced of the justness of this 
remark, and have on so many occasions discovered 
with how little attention pride looks upon calainity 
of which she tlimks herself not m danger, ami in- 
dolence listens to complaint when it is not echoed by 
her own remembrance, tliat though I am ihout to 
lay the occurrences of my lilc before you I question 
whetlier you will condescend to peruse iny narrative, 
or, without tlie help of some fciiialc spcculatist, bo 
able to understand IL 

I was born a beauty From the dawn of reason I 
had my regaixl turned wholly upon myself, nor eao 
recollect any thing carhci than praise and adniirutioii 
My mother, whose face had luckily advanced her 
to a condition above her bntli, tJiought no evil so 
great as deformity She had not the pow or of ima« 
gimng any other defect than a cloudy coinple'tion, 
or disproportionate features, and therefore eon- 
templaled me as an asscinhiage of all that could raise 
envy or desire, and predicted witli triumphant fond 
ness the extent of iny conquests, and tlie number of 
my slaves 

She never menboned any of my young acquaint* 
anco before me, but to remark hoiv much tliey fell 
below my perfection, how one would have had a fine 
face, but that her eyes wcie without lustie how 
anotllcr struck the sight at a distance, but wanted 
my hair and teetli at a nearer vieiv another disgraced 
an elegant shape with a brown skin, some had short 
fingers, and others dimples in a w rong place 

As she expected no liappincss nor advantage but ^ 
from beauty, she tliougbt nothing but beauty worthy 
of her care, and her maternal kindness was chiefly 

exercised 
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exeiciseci in contrivances to protect me from any ac- 
cident that might deface me with a scar, or stain me 
with a fieckle. she never thought me sufficiently 
shaded from the -^un, or screened from the fire. She 
was severe or indulgent with no other intention than 
the preservation of my form ; she excused me from 
work, lest I should learn to hang down my head, or 
harden my finger with a needle ; she snatched away 
my book, because a 3^ung lady in the neighbour- 
hood had made her eyes red with reading by a candle; 
but she would scarcely suffer me to eat, lest 1 should 
spoil my shape, nor to walk, lest I should swell my 
ancle with a sprain. At night J was accurately sur- 
veyed from head to foot, lest I should have suffered 
any diminution of my chaimsin the adventures of the 
day; and was never permitted to sleep till I had 
passed through the cosmetick discipline, part of which 
was a legular lustration performed with bean-flower 
water and May-dews ; my hair was perfumed with 
variety of unguents, by some of which it was to be 
thickened, and by others to be curled, 'ihe softness 
of my hands was secured by medicated gloves, and 
my bosom rubbed wath a pomade prepared by my 
mother, of virtue to discuss pimples, and clear disco- 
lorations. 

I was always called up early, because the morning 
air gives a freshness to the cheeks ; but I was placed 
behind a curtain in my mother’s chamber, because 
the neck is easily tanned by the rising sun. I was 
then dressed with a thousand precautions, and again 
heard my own praises, and triumphed in the compli- 
ments ^d prognostications of all that approached 
me. 


Mj 
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My motlier «as not so much prepossessed uith an 
opinion of my natural excellencies as not to think 
some cultivation necessary to their completion She 
took care that I should uant none of the accomplish- 
ments included in female education, 01 con idcrcd 
necessary in fashionable life I nas loolcd upon in 
iny nintli year as the cliicf ornament of the dancing- 
masters ball, and Mr Anct used to reproach his 
odier scholars luth iny performances on the harpsi 
chord At tnelve I «as remarkable foi playing my 
cards uith great elegance of manner, and accuracy 
of judgment 

At last die time came when my modier thought 
me perfect in my exeiciscs, and qualified to display 
in the open ivorld those accomphsments iihich 
had yet only been discovered in select parties, or 
domestick assemblies Preparations nerc therefore 
made for my appearance on a publick night, ninth 
she considered as the most important and critical 
moment of my life She cannot be charged nitli 
neglecting any means of icconimendation, or leaving 
any thing to chance which prudence could asccitain 
Every ornament was tried in every position, oieiy 
friend was consulted about the colour of my dress, 
and the mantua makers were harassed uith directions 
and alterations 

At last the night arrived from which my future life 
was to be reckoned I was diessed and sent out to 
conquer with a heart beating like that of an old 
knight errant at his first sally Scholars have told 
me of a Sptirtan matron, who, when she armed her 
son for battle, I bade him bnng back his shield, or be 
brought upon it 5 Iy venerable parent dismissed me 

to 
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to a field, in her opinion of equal glory, with a 
command to show that I was her daughtei, and not 
to return without a lover 

I went, and was received like other pleasing no- 
velties with a^tumult of applause Eveiy man who 
valued himself upon the giaces of his peison, or the 
elegance of his address, crowded about me, and wit 
and splendour contended for my notice I was de- 
lightfully fatigued with incessant civilities, w'hich 
were made moie pleasing by the apparent envy of 
those whom my piesence exposed to neglect, and 
returned with an attendant equal in rank and wealth 
to my utmost wishes, and from this time stood in the 
fiist rank of beauty, was followed by gazers in the 
Mall, celebiated in the papers of the day, imitated by 
all w'ho endeavouied to rise into fashion, and censuied 
by those whom age or disappointment forced to letiie. 

My mother, wLo pleased heiself with the hopes 
of seemg my exaltation, dressed me with all the ex- 
uberance of finely ; and when I represented to her 
that a fortune might be expected pioportionate to my 
appearance, told me that she should scorn the leptile 
who could inquire after the fortune of a giil like me. 
She advised me to prosecute my victories, and time 
would certainly bung me a captive who might deseive 
the honour of bemg enchained for ever. 

My lovers were indeed so numerous, that I had 
po other care than that of detei mining to whom I 
should seem to give the preference But having 
been steadily and industriously instructed to pre- 
serve my heart from any impressions which might 
Junder me from consulting my interest, I acted with 
less embarrassment, because my choice was regulated 

by 
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by principles moie clear and certain than the caprice 
of approbation When I had singled out one from 
the rest as more nortliy of encouragement, I pro- 
ceeded in my measures by tlie mles of art, and yet 
when the ardour of the first visits was spent, gene- 
rally found a sudden declension of iny influence , I 
felt m myself the nant of some power to diversity 
amusement, and enliven conrersation, and could not 
but suspect that my mind failed m performing the 
promises of my face This opinion was soon con- 
fiimed by one of my lovers, who married Lmma 
with less beauty and foitune tlian mine, because he 
thought a wife ought to have qualities which might 
make her amiable when her bloom was past 
The vanity of my motiier would not sufler her to 
discover any defect m mne tliat had been formed by 
her instructions, and had all tlie excellence which she 
herself could boast She told me that nothing so 
much hindered the advancement of women aslittra- 
ture and mt, which generally frightened away tliose 
that could make the best settlements, and drew about 
them I a needy tribe of poets and philosophers, that 
filled their heads with wild notions of content, and 
contemplation, and virtuous obscunty She there- 
fore enjoined me to improve my minuet step with a 
new F/ench dancing mastei, and wait the event of the 
next birth night 

I bad now almost completed my nineteenth year 
if my charms had lost any of their softness, it was 
more than compensated fay additional dignity, and 
if the attractions of innocence were impaired, then 
place was supplied by the arts of allurement I was 
therefore preparing for a new attack, without any 

abatement 
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abatement of my confidence, when, in the midst of 
my hopes and schemes, I was seized by that dieadful 
malady which has so often put a sudden end to the 
tyianny of beauty I recoveied my health after a 
long confinement, but when I looked again on that 
face which had been often flushed with transpoit at 
its own reflection, and saw all that I had learned to 
value, all that I had endeavouied to impiove, all that 
had procured me honouis or piaises, irrecoverably 
destio^'Cd, I sunk at once into melancholy and de- 
spondence. My pain was not much consoled or al- 
leviated by my mother, who giieved that I had not 
lost my life together with my beauty ; and declared, 
that she thought a young woman divested of her 
charms had nothing for which those who loved her 
could desiie to save fier from the giave. 

Having thus continued my 1 elation to the peiiod 
from which my life took a new course, I shall con- 
clude it m another letter, if, by publishing this, you 
show any legaid foi the coriespondence of, 

SIR, &c. 


Victoria. 
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Numb 131 Tuesday, June i8, 1731 

Falls accede dnsqvCf 

Ft cole feltces mtseros fuge Sidera calo 

Ut distant Jtammaman tcuiileruto Lucan 

Still follow where auspicious fates invite 
Caress the happ^ and the wretched slight 
Sooner shall jarring elements unite 

Than truth with gam than interest with right F Lewis 

^ I ■'HERE IS scarcely any sentiment m nhich, 
A amidst tlie innumerable vaneties of inclina- 
tion, that nature or accident have scattered m the 
Morld, »e find greater numbers concurring, than in 
tlie wish for riches, a wish indeed so prevalent that 
It may be considered as universal and transcendental, 
as the desire in which all oilier desires are lucluded, 
and of which tlie various purposes which actuate 
mankind are only subordinate species and dificrent 
modifications 

Wealth 13 the general centre of inclination, tlie 
point to which all minds preserve an invariable tend 
ency, and from which tliey afterwards diverge m 
numberless directions Whatever is the remote or ulti- 
mate design, the immediate care is to be neb , and in 
whatever enjoyment we mtend finally to acquiesce, 1 
we seldom consider it as attainable but by tlie means 
of money Of wealth therefore all unanimously con 
fess the value, nor is there any disagreement but 
about the use 1 1 


No 
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Nodeshecan be foimcd which liches do not assist 
to giatify. He that places his happiness in splendid 
equipaije dr numerous dependants, in refined praise 
or popular acclamations, m the accumulation of cu- 
iiosities or the levels of luxury, m splendid edifices 
or Mide plantations, must still, either by biith 01 ac- 
quisition, possess liches They may be considered as 
the elemental piinciples of pleasuie, winch may be 
combined n ith endless diversity , as the essential and 
necessary substance, of which only the foim is left to 
be adjusted by choice. 

The necessity of iiches being thus appaient, it is 
not wonderful that almost every mind has been em- 
ployed in endeavours to acquire them; jthat multi- 
tudes have vied in arts by which life is furnished with 
accommodations, and winch therefore mankind may 
reasonably be .expected to reu ard 

It' had indeed been happy, *if this predominant ap- 
petite had opeiated only in concuiience with virtue, 
by .influencing none but those who were zealous to 
deserve what ‘they weie eagei itOi possess, and liad abi- 
lities to improve their own fortunes by contributmg 
to the ease orihappiness of others. To have riches 
and to have merit would then have ‘been, the same, 
and success might reasonably have been considered as 
a proof of excellence. 

But we. do not find that any of the wishes of men 
keep. a stated proportion to their powers of attain- 
ment Many envy and desiie wealth, who. can never 
procure it by honest industry or useful knowledge. 
They therefore turn their eyes about to examine what 
other methods can be found of gaming ^tliat which 

none, 
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none however impotent 01 northlcss, will be content 
to want 

A little inquiry mil discover that there aie ncarti 
nays to profit than tlnongh the mtiicacies of art, or 
up the steeps of laboui , what mscloni and virtue 
scarcely receive at the close of life, as the recompensO 
of long toil and repeated cIToits, is biought mtliin the 
reach ot subtilty and dishonesty by more expeditious 
and compendious nitasincs the wealth of credulity is 
an open prey to falsehood, and the possessions of 
Ignorance and imbecility arc easily stolen away by the 
conveyances of secict artifice, 01 seized by the gripe 
of unresisted violence 

It 13 likewise not hard to discover that riches always 
procure piotection for tlienisclvcs, that they dazzle tile 
eyes of inquiiy, divoit the celerity of jiursuit 01 ap- 
pease the leiocity of vengeance When any man is 
incontestably known to have largo po sessions very 
few think it requisite to inquiic by wh it practices they 
vvcie obtained the icsentment of mankind rages only 
against the struggles of feeble and timoious corruption, 
but when it has surmounted the iirst opposition, it is 
afterwards supported by lavoui, and animated by ap 
plause 

The piospect of gaming speedily vvliatis ardently 
desiied, and the ceitainty of obtaining by evtiy acces- 
sion of advantage an addition of security have so far 
pi evaded upon the passions of inanl ind that the peace 
of life IS destioyed by a generii and nice sant struggle 
for riches It is observed of gold by an old epigiam 
niatist that to line it is to be in Jem , and to aant it is 
to be in son 010 There is no condition which is not 

Vor V C c disquieted 
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disquieted either ^\ith the caie of gaming or of keeping 
money; and the lace of man may be divided in a 
political estimate between those who aie practising 
tiaudj and those who are lepelhng it. 

If we consider the piesent state of the world, it will 
be found, that all confidence is lost among mankind, 
that no man ventures to act, wheie money can be en- 
dangeied upon the faith of another. It is impossible 
to see the long scrolls m uhich eveiy contract is in- 
cluded, with all their appendages of seals and attes- 
tation, without wondering at the depravity of those 
beings, nho must be restiained fiom violation of pio- 
mise by such formal and publick evidences, and pie- 
cluded fiom equivocation and subterfuge by such 
punctilious minuteness. Among all the satires to 
i\hich folly and wickedness have given occasion, none 
IS equally severe with a bond or a settlement 

Of the \anous aits by which riches may be ob- 
tained, the gieatei pait are at the_ fiist view irrecon- 
cilable with the laws of virtue, some aie openly 
flagitious, and practised not only in neglect but in 
defiance ot faith and justice; and the rest are on 
ever} side so entangled with dubious tendencies, and 
so beset with peipetual temptations, that very few, 
oven ol those who are not yet abandoned, aie able 
to picseive tlieir innocence, or can pioduce any other 
claim to pai don than that they have deviated from thq 
light less tlian otheis, and have sooner anid moie dili- 
gently endeavoured to letura. 

One ot the chief chaiacteiisticks of the golden age, 
of tlie age in which iieithei caie nor danger had in- 
ti ucled on mankind, is the community of possessions.: 

■J stiife 
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strife and fraud were totally evciuded, and every tur- 
bulent passion uas stilled by plenty and equality 
Such were indeed happy times, but such times can 
return no more Community of possession must in- 
clude spontaneity of pioduction , for what is obtained 
by labour will be of right the property of him by 
whose labour it is gained And while a rightful claim 
to pleasure or to affluence must be piocured either by 
slow industry or unceitum hazard, there will always 
be multitudes whom cowardice or impatience incite to 
more safe and moie speedy methods, who strive to 
pluck the fruit without cultivating the tree, and to 
share the advanbiges of victory without pai taking the 
danger of the battle 

In later ages, the conviction of the danger to winch 
virtue 13 exposed while the mind contiinics open to the 
influence of riches, has determined many to vows of 
perpetual poverty they have suppressed desire by 
cutting off the possibility of gratification, and secured 
their peace by destioying the enemy whom they had 
no hope of reducing to quiet subjection But, by 
debarring tliemselves from evil, they have lescinded 
many opportunitie of good they have too often sunk 
into inactivity and uselessness , and, though they have 
forbom to injure society, have not fully paid their 
contributions to its happiness 

While riches arc so necessary to present conve 
nience, and so much more easily obtained by crimes 
than virtues the mind can only be secured from 
yielding to the continual impulse of covetousness by 
the pieponderation of unchangeable and eternal mo- 
tives Gold will turn tlic intellectual balance, when 
c c 2 weighed 
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^vcl^;bc(l only a^aiiibt icputation, btit will be liglit and 
incdectual wlien the oppobite scale is dunged with 
justice, veiacit), and piety. 


Nu.vb. 132. Saturday, Ju7ie 22, 1751. 


Doala im'tandn 

'1 in piljits at jiKitii OiiiitC'i sttnin _ Juv 

The mind of moilalo m p<*rvcr5cncsj btiong, 

Imbibes with dire docility the \Mun” 

Toi/tc E AMBLER. 

]\fR. Rambler, 

J WAS bicd a scholai, and aftci the usual couise of 
education, found it nccessaiy to cinploj. foi the 
suppoit of life that Icaining which I had almost ex- 
hausted my little foitunc in acquiring The liicialue 
piofcssions dieu' iny icgaid with equal atti action; 
each picsentcd ideas which excited my cuiiosity, and 
each imposed duties which teiiified my appichcnsion 
Thcie is no tcnipci moie unpiopitious to interest 
than desultoiy application and unlimited inquiiy, by 
w’hicli the desiies aie held in a pcipetual equipoise, 
and the mind fluctuates between difteicnt pui poses 
without dctcimination I had books of eveiy kind 
lound me, among which I du.idcd my time as capiice 
or accident diiectcd I often spent the iiiat houis of 
the day, m considciing to what study I should devote 

the 
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tlie rest, and at last snitched up any author that hy 
upon the table, or perhaps fled to 1 coffee house for 
deliverance fiom the auiicty of iiTesolution, and the 
gloominess of solitude 

Thus my httlc patrimony giew imperceptibly less, 
till 1 ms roused flora my liter iry shnnbci bv a credi- 
tor II hose, importunity obliged me to p icily linn nitli 
so laige V sum, tliat nlnt rein lined iias not suflicient 
to support me more than eight months I hope you 
mil not leproach me mth aiaiice or coiiaidicc if I 
acknoii ledge that I non tliought inyselt m dangei of 
distiess, and obliged to endcavoui after some ceitam 
competence 

Thcie hive been hciocs of negligence, nho have 
laid the price ot thou last icic m 1 di nier and mth 
out the kastinteiruption ot their tiampnllity, or abate 
nient of their espouses, taken out one piece after 
another, till there was no moie remaining But I uas 
not born to such dignity ot iin|)rudeiice, 01 siieli esal 
tation above the caies and iiece sities ot hie I 
theiefore immediately engaged iny iiiends to procure 
me a little employment iihich might set mo free hoin 
the dread of poveity, and aflbrd me time to plan out 
some fiml scheme of lasting adiantage 

My fuends ivere stiuck with honest solicitude and 
immediately proini ed then endeavours toi my estii- 
cation They did not sutfer then 1 indue is to 1 ingii sh 
by dchy, but prosecuted then mqeiiies mtli «u(h sue 
cess, tint in less than 1 month I w is peiplesed mth 
variety ot oftcis aijd contiailety ot piospects 

I bad liOHcvei no time fin long pauses of consider- 
ation, and theictore soon resolved to accept the office 
c c 3 or 
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of instructing a young nobleman in the house of his 
fathei I went to the seat at nhich the iainily then 
happened to leside, was leceivcd with gieat politeness, 
and invited to entei immediately on my charge Ihe 
terms offered weie such as 1 should willingly have 
accepted, though my foitune had allowed me gi eater 
libel ty of choice the icspcct w’lth which 1 was 
treated flatteied my vanity, and peihaps the splen- 
dour of the apaitments, and the luxuiy of the tabic, 
weie not wdiolly without then influence I immedi- 
ately complied w'lth the pioposals, and received the 
young loid into my caie 

Plaving no desire to gam moie than I should tiuly 
deseive, I veiy diligently piosecuted my undei taking, 
and had the satisfaction of discoveung in my pupil a 
flexible temper, a quick appiehension, and a retentive 
memoiy I did not much doubt that my caie w'ould, 
in time, pioduce a wise and useful counsellor to the 
state, though my labouis veie somewhat obstructed 
by want of authority, and the necessity of complying 
with the fieaks of negligence, and of w'aiting patiently 
for the lucky moment of voluntaiy attention To a 
man, whose imagination was hlled with the dignity of 
knowledge, and to whom a studious hie had made all 
the common amusements insipid and contemptible, it 
was not veiy easy to suppiess his indignation, w'hen he 
saw himself foisaken in the midst of his lecture, for an 
opportunity to catch an insect, and found his insti ac- 
tions debai red from access to the intellectual faculties, 
by the memory of a childish fiolick, or the desire of a 
new^ plaything. 


Those 
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ilioac \e\ation!> would ha\c recurred less fre- 
quently, had not ins mamma, by entreating at one 
tune that he should be excused from a task as a 
reaard for some petty compliance, and withholding 
him from his book at another, to gratify herself oi 
her visitants with his \i\acity, shown him tliat every 
tiling was more pleasing and more important tlian 
knowledge, and that study vi as to be endured rather 
tlian chosen, and was only tlic business of those hours 
which pleasure left vacant, or discipline usurped 
I thought It my duty to complain, in tender terms, 
of tliese frequent avocations, but was answered that 
rank and fortune might reasonably Jiope for some 
indulgence, that tlie retardation of my pupils pro- 
giess would not bo imputed to any negligence oi 
inability of mine, and tiiat witli the success which 
satisfied every body else, I might surely satisfy my- 
self I had now done my duty, and without more 
lemonstiances continued to inculcate my precepts 
whenever tliey could be hcaid, gained every day new 
infiucncc, and found that by degrees my scholar 
began to feel the quick impulses of curiosity, and the 
honest ardour of studious ambition 

At length it was lesolved to pass a winter in Lon- 
don The lady had too much fondness for her son 
to live five months without him, and too high an 
opinion of his wit and learning to refuse her vanity 
the gratification of exhibiting him to the pubhek I 
remonstrated against too early an acquaintance with 
cards and company, but with a soft contempt of my 
Ignorance and pedantry, she said that he had been 
alieady confined too long to solitary study, and it 
c c 4 was 




^\ai) now tunc to sho’v him the v.oild, nqtmn^ u.i’ 
moie d bland oi inC‘annc''S tlian baiidul timidit) , c.o, 
ficcdoin and clcuaiit ai'^inaiuc ucic onh, to Ijc ''lUiud 
by nH\cd LOinci^alion, .i iiacjiunt i'Umloui'^c am 
stiangeii-, and a liincU mlnalut lion to ‘jiinidid <!•'-' 
scinhlicb, and had moic than oiu c oh ti vi d, th.n Iji> 
ibiwaidnc- 5 b and complai-.ani c b< i^an to diiut bun, 
tiiat he wa,> iilcnt when he had not bomithin'y ol coO'C* 
quenec to say, biu^licd uhtnL\n he happened to hnd 
liiiiisclt inibUi’vcn, and hunii down hi- ht ad m tiie })ie- 
sence ot the ladiL-, witiueat ll\ itadiia --v of n pK and 
actnit) ot onic.iou-nc-> lamaihabh in \onnii: iient'tn’i.n 
that aic bifil 111 Lomioji 

Again I ioiind le-iitanec lioptLb., and aunn 
thoiigiit It piopei to conipK \\ e t nleictl tin* lo teh, 
and 111 loai dasb ucic jihued in the lia^Cbt and ino-L 
jnagniiicent legioii ol the town ^ 1 } iai()il, v.i’o 
had itii bO\cial \eaib huil at ii icuotc bt.it, wub 
JinirediaUly dazzled witli a thou-.ind btan.D of no- 
velty and show I lib im.igiiu'lion v.ab liiltd with 
the pcipetiial tiunult of plcaouic that pasbtd betuic 
him, and it was impossible to alliiie iian hum the 
■window, 01 loovcipowei by air, Lhaim of eloqiientt 
the lattle of coaciies, and the suntids winch echoed 
fiom die doois m the neiijhboinlioud In llnce daxs 
his attention, which lie bciran to lemin, was dis- 
tuibcd by a iich suit, in which ho was equipped 
foi the icceptioii of compan}, and wliieh, having 
been long accustomed to a plain diess, he could not 
at fiist siiivey without ccstacy 

The aiiival of the family was now' foiinally noti- 
fied, eveiy hour of cveiy day biought moje intiniato 

or 
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or more (llsl^nt acqti imtanccs to tlie door , and my 
pupil was indisumiinatcly iiitioduccd to all that he 
might accubtom liimselt to change of faces, and be rid 
with speed of Ins rnsticl difiidcnce He soon endeared 
himself to Ins mother by the speedy acquisition oi re- 
coveiy of her darling quolitit., Ins ejes sparkle it a 
numerous assembly, and his heart dances at tiie 
mention of a hall lie has at once caught tlio infec- 
tion of high life, and has no other tost of principles or 
actions than the quality of those to iv horn tliey are 
asciibed He begins aheady to look doun on me uilh 
superiority, and siihiiiils to one shoit lesson in a ncek, 
as an act of condescension rather than obedience , for 
he IS of opinion, that no tutor is properly qualified 
pho cannot speak Fi cnch and having fm mcrly learned 
a few familiar phrases from his siotci s governess ho 
lb every day soliciting Ins mainina to piocure him a 
foreign footman tint he may groii polite by Ins con- 
versation I am not yet insulted, Jaut find myself 
likely to become soon a superfluous incumbiancc for 
my bcholai has now no time for science oi for virtue 
and the lady yesteidny declaied him so much tlio 
favourite of every company, that she vvas aliaid he 
nould not have an hour in the day to dance and fence 

I am, &.C 


EujIAlHtS 
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Numb. 133. Tul&bay, June 23 , 175i. 

) 

3Ta"iia qmdan sains qmc Jut jnwCcpta hliUis 

Vuli IX Jui tuiicc suptcnlut JDuhiiui autem 

llu^ quwjucjeluc;, q<ti Jtiic iiitommoJa 

Keejaetan ji'f'um ittu JiJictie miigt',lrd. Jtv 

Let Stoichs clhurka’ Imught} rules adsiince 
To comb it fuiUine, and to toiiqucr chajue 
A ct bappy those, thoiigli not so Itarn'd are thought. 

Whom life niatiucts, \ 1 o by e\.peneiiLe taught, 
lor new to eoaie f nin p.ist misloituiiLS look, 

Kot shake the yoke, uhieh gilb the moie li'' shook. 

CllFl CIK 

To the IIAJIBLER. 

SIR, 

have shoun, the pul^lication of my letter, 
that you think the life of Victoria not wholly un- 
T/oithy ol the notice of a philosophei . I shall theic- 
fore continue ray nanative, without any apology for 
unirapoitance M Inch you have dignilied, oi foi inac- 
curaciea nhich you arc to coirect 
When my life appeared to be no longei in danger, 
and as much of my sti engtli tvas recovered as enabled 
me to bear the agitation of a coach, I was placed at 
a lodging m a neighbouring village, to which iny 
mother dismissed me w-ith a faint embiace, having 
repeated hei command not to expose my face too soon 
to the sun or wind, and told me, that with caie I might 
perhaps become toleiable again. The prospect of 
being tolerable had very little pow’er to elevate the 

imagination 
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iim^iDdlion of one nho had so long been nccuoioniLii 
to praise and ccstacy , but it « as some atisliction to 
tie sepaiatcd Iroin my mother, «lio nas mLi,S3.nnly 
i ingiiig tile knell of departed beauty and nei er entered 
my room uitliout the whine ot condolence, or tlio 
groalofinaer hlio often wondered mtr iny face as 
tiavcllers over the rums ol a celebiatcd city, to note 
eveiy place which had oiiec been rcmarluible lor a 
happy feiUue She condc cended to visit my retire- 
ment, but always left me more melaneholy , foi after 
a tnousaud lulling inqunics about my diet, and a 
minute examination of my looks, she generally con- 
cluded w ith a sigh, that I should nev ei more be fit to 
be seen 

At last I w as permitted to return home, but found 
no great impiovcment of my condition , for I was im- 
prisoned 111 my chamber as a ciunmal, whose appear- 
ance would disgrace my fiiends, and condemn me to 
be tortured into new beauty Lvciy e\pe|iinent which 
the oiiiciousncss of folly could communicate, or the 
ciedulity of ignorance admit, was tiihd upon me 
Sometimes I was covered vutli emollients, by which it 
was expected that all the scars would be filled and 
my cheeks plumped up to then former smooUiness , 
and sometimes I was punished with artificial excori- 
ations, in hopes of gaming new graces with a new skin 
The cosmetick science was exhausted upon me, but 
who can repair the ruiib of nature’’ Afy mother was 
forced to give me rest at last, and abandon me to the 
fate of a fallen toast, whose foitune she considered as 
a hopeless game, no longer worthy of solicitude or 
attention 


The 
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The condition of a }oung woman nho has never 
thought or heaid of any othei excellence than beauty, 
and whom the sudden blast of diocasc wimKies in her 
bloom, IS indeed sufliciently calamitous She is at 
once depiived ol all that gave hei eminence 01 powci ; 
of all that elated hei piide, 01 animated hci activity; 
all that filled her days with plcasuic, and hci nights 
witli hope, all that gave gladness to the prcbont hour, 
or biightened hei piospecta of futuiity. It is perhaps 
not in the power of a man wdiosc attention has been 
divided by divcisity of puisnits, and who has not been 
accustomed to dciive fiom othcis much of his happi- 
ness, to image to himself such helpless destitution, 
such dismal inanity Evciy object of pleasing con- 
templation is at once snatched away, and the souUinds 
cveiy leceptacle of ideas empty, 01 filled only with the 
niemoiy of joys that can letuin no moie All is gloomy 
privation, 01 impotent desire , the faculties of antici- 
pation slumber m despondency, or the poweis of 
pleasuie''mutiny for employment. 

I wxis so little able to find entei lamment for myself, 
that I w^is foiced m a shoi t timc tp ventuie abioad, as 
thesohtaiy savage is diiven by hungei fiorn his cavein. 
I eiiteied with all the humility of disgiace into as- 
semblies, wheic I bad lately spaikicd with gayety, and 
tow ei cd w itli ti iLirnph I ivas not wholly w itliout hope, 

‘ that dejection had misiepiescnted me to myself, and 
that the icmains of my foimei face might yet have 
some atti action and influence but the first ciicle of 
visits convinced me, tint my leign was at an end, 
diat life and death weic no longer in my hands, that 
I was no moie to piactisc the glance of comiijand or 

the 
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the fronii of prohibition, to receive the tiibutc of 
siglis and praises, 01 be soothed with the gentle mur- 
murs of amorous timidity Jfy opinion was mow un- 
heard, and iny pioposals vierc unregaided , the nar 
roviness of iny knowledge, ai d tlic meanness of iny 
sentiments, neie easily discovered, when the eyes were 
no longei engaged against the judgment, and it was 
observed, by those viho had formerly been cliarnied 
w till my vivacious loquacity, that mj understanding nag 
impaired as well as my facci and that I was no longer 
qualified to fill a plate in any company but a parly at 
cards 

It IS scarcely to be imagined how soon the mind 
sinks to a level witli the condition I, who had long 
consideied all who approaclied me a, vassals coir 
demned to regulate their ple'isures b y inj eyes, and 
harass tlieii inventions foi my entertainment, was m 
less than tliiee weeks reduced to receive a ticket with 
profes 10ns of obligation to catcli with eagerness at 
a compliment, and to watch with nil the anxiousness 
of dependence, lest any little civility that was paid me 
should pass unacknowledged 

Though the negligence of tlie men was not veiy 
pleasing when compaitdwith vows and adulation, yet 
It was fai more suppoi table tiian the insolence of iny 
own sex lor the fiist ten months aftci niy letuin 
into the woild, Inevei entered asingle house uv w Inch 
the memoiy of my dowiifd was not revived dt one 
place I was congiatulated on nij escape with life, at 
another I heard of the benefit, of eaily inoculatio 1 
by some I have been told m expiess teiins, that I am 
not )et without my chaims, others havi, whispered at 
imy entrance, This is the celebrated beauty One 
- ' lold 
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told me of a Vash that would smooth the skin ; and 
another offered me her chair that I ini'iht not front the 
light Some soothed me with the observation that 
none can tell how soon my case may be her own; 
and some thought it piopei to receive me with mourn- 
ful tenderness, foimal condolence, and consolatoiy 
blandishments. 

Thus was I every day harassed with all the strata- 
gems of well-bied malignity; yet insolence was moie 
toleiable than solitude, and I therefore persisted to 
keep my time at the doois of my acquaintance, witli- 
out giatif}ing them with any appearance of resentment 
or depiession 1 expected that their exultation would 
in time vapoiii away , that the joy of their superiority 
would end with its novelty, and that I should be suf- 
feied to glide along in my piesent form among the 
nameless multitude, whom natuie never intended to 
excite envy or admii ation, noi enabled to delight the 
eye or inflame the heait 

This was natuially to be expected, and this I began 
to expel lence But when I was no longer agitated by 
the perpetual aidour of lesistance, and effoit of per- 
seveiance, I found moie sensibly the w'ant of those 
entertainments which had foimcily delighted me , the 
day lose upon me without an engagement, and the 
evening closed in its natuial gloom, without summon- 
ing me to a conceit 01 a ball. None had any caie to 
find amusements for me, and I had no power of 
amusing myself Idleness exposed me to melancholy, 
and life besian to lanijuish in motionless indiffei ence 

Miseiy and shame aie nearly allied. It was not 
without many struggles that I pi evaded on myself to 
confess my uneasiness to Euphemid, the only fiiend w ho 
t » had 
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had never [uiitcd me niUi comfort or vvitli pilj I at 
last laid my calamities before her, lathcr lo ease my 
heart tlian receive assistance “ We must distui^iiisli,’’ 
said she, “ mj I tctoiiu, tiiost evils iiliicli arc iiiiixiscd 
“ by Providence, Iroin those to vvhich vve ourselves 
“ give the power of hurtiiy Us Of vour triliuiiity, a 
“ snnll part is the infliction of Heaven, tlic rest is 
“ little nioie til ui tile corro ion of idle divcontciit. 1 ou 
"have lost that which nny mdied sometimes coii- 
" tribute to happiness, but lo vvhich happiness is by 
“ no means inseiiarably aniicscd ^ ou have lost what 
“ tlie greater iiunibcr of tlie huinani race never have 
■“possessed, what those on whom it is bestowed for 
" the most part posse s 111 nm and what jou, while 
“ It was yours, knew not how to use you have only 
“ lost early whit tlie laws of nature forbid y ou to keep 
“long, and have lost it while your nuiid isyctliexi 
“ bic, and wlidc you have time to subslitnle more 
" valu itile and more durable cvcellcncics Consider 
“ your elf, niy Ftcloiia, us a being bom to know, to 
“ reason, and to let, ri^e at onto fioni your dream of 
“ melancholy to wisdom and to piety, you wdl find 
“ tliat there are otliei chaniis tlian tliose of beauty, 

‘ and otlicr joys than the praise of fools 

I am, SIR, &c 


Victoria, 
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Numb 134. Saturday, 175 L 


Quis sat, an adjiciant hodtcrna: crastina nomncc 

Tempo] a Du st/pa i ? Iloit. 

"Who knows if Ilcav’n, with c\ei-hounteous pow’r, 

Shall acid to-moirow to the pretjcnt hour? Fu l^Cls. 

-ff SAT yesteida} moining employed la dclibciating 
on which, among the vaiioiis subjects that occuued 
to my imagination, I should bestow the papci of to- 
day Alter a short effort of meditation bv wlucli 
nothing Mas dctei mined, I giew eveiy moment moie 
iriesolute, my ideas wandeied fiom tlie fust mteniion, 
and 1 1 ather -wished to think, Than thought upon any 
settled subject , till at last I was akened li om thiii 
dream of study by a summons fiom the piCbS the 
time was come foi ivhich I had been thus negligently 
purposing to pi ovide, and, hoM ever dubious 01 slug- 
gish, I was now necessitated to Miite. 

Though to a wiiter whose design is so com- 
prehensive and miscellaneous, that he may accom- * 
modate himself with a topick fiom eveiy scene of life, 
or view of natuie, it is no gieat aggiavabon of his- 
task to be obliged to a sudden composition , ]yel I 
could not forbeai to lepioach myself foi having so 
long neglected what was unavoidably to be done, and 
of which every moment’s idleness iiici cased the chdi- 
culty Theie was however some plcasuie m rcriecting 
that I, who had only tiifled till diligence was neces- 
13 sary. 
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sarv mulil still consj'utul itc mjaclf upon iny supcnontj 
to iimltituilcs nlio have trifled till diligence is cam, 
nlio cJii by no degree of nclinty or resolution iccoirr 
the opportiiniliea wliieli liiive -lipped aiiay, and who 
ure conileiiiiied bytliciroun carclcsncss to hopeless 
cilainitv ami bn ten -oiTon 

llie tolly of allowing oiirseUc- to delay iiliit we 
Iiiioii ciniiot be finally e-caped, is one ot tlie general 
wei Kiic—es, winch, in spite ol the instruction of moral- 
ists, and the reinonsiruiiees of rca-on prtiail to a- 
greater or less degree in eiciy mind , even Uicywho 
most -tcadily witli-tiiid it, find it, if not tlie most 
violent, tlie most p-iliincious of their passions, alwavs 
iciiening Its altachs, and, tlioiigli ollcii vanquished, 
never destioycd 

It Is indeed intiiral to li ivc partieiilai legard to the 
tiino piesent, and to bo most solicitous for that vvliieh 
IS by Its iietincsS eniblcd to muhe the strongest 1111- 
picssioiis When tliercfoic any si arp jiiin is lobe 
suffered, or any formidable d mger to be nicuned, we 
tan scarcely esempt ourselves wholly from the sedutt- 
nients ot iinagin itiun , we revdily believe llmt iinotlici 
diy will bung some support 01 advantage ubicli wo 
now want and n e easily peisuadcd, that the inomenc 
ot necessity wliieli we desiie never to aime, is at a 
great di-tiiiite from us 

rims lilt IS luiiiiuislitd vway in the gloom of anaielv, 
and consumed in cullcetmg ic oliitions which the neat 
morning dissipates, m foimiiig pnrpo-es wliieli wm 
scarcely iiope to beep, iiiui itcunciling ourselves to our 
tinn eowaidiee by oscuscs, vvlucli, while we admit 
tliem, we know to be absmd Our fiimiiess is, by 
Voe V Vo t!w 
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the continual contemplation ot inKeriy, hoinl) iinpaiicd, 
eveiy siibini'-sion to oiu leai ciilugei it-, dominum, 
^vc not only nubte that time m wliicii the evil ue dicad 
nni>hthavc been siilleied and bin mounted, but even 
nbeie piociastinatioii pioduccb no absolute iiiLieabC ol 
our difhcLilticb, make them Iccb bupeiablc to oui:>eIveb 
by habitual tciioiiib. When eviks cannot be avoided, 
it IS wise to contiacL the inteival ot expectation, to 
meet the nnschietb uhicii will ovcilake us it we tly , 
and suflci only then leal malignity, without the con- 
flicts ot doubt, and anguidi of auticipation 

To act IS far easiei than to sutler ; \etwe every dav 
see the piogiess of life ictaided b\ the /ire, the 

incie icpugnance to motion, and llnd multitudes re- 
pining at the want of that which nothing but idleness 
hindeis them fiom cnjO}ing Ihe case of Tcnitahoij 
in die legion of poelick punishment, was somewhat to 
be pitied, hccaubC the tiuits that hung about him 
letiied fi 0111 hi^. hand , but what tcndeinesb can be 
claimed by thooc who, though pci haps they sutler the 
pains of 'Tantalus, will ncvci lift then hands foi tlieir 
own iclief^ 

Theie IS nothing moie common among this torpid 
genciation than muinuus and complaints, mmmurs 
at uneasiness which only vacancy and suspicion expose 
them to teel, and complaints of disti esses which it 
is in their own powei to lemove Laziness is coin-, 
monly associated with timidity Eithei fear origin- 
ally piohibits endeavoLiis by infusing despair of suc- 
cess, 01 the ficquent failiub of iiicsolute stiuggles, 
and the constant desue ot avoiding labour, impiess 
by degrees talse leiiouis on the mind. But tear, 

whether 
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ivIicUier natuml or acquired \ihen once it has full 
possession of tlie fanc), neier fails to cmplovit upon 
iisions of calamity, such as, if they are not dusipated 
by u.eful cuiplojmcnt, uill soon oicrcast it uitli 
honours, and cinhitler life not oiilj Hath llio'e nil enes 
by uhicli all enrtlilj beiiiqs are really more or less 
tonnuited, but witli tlio t Mhieh do not jet exist; 
and uhicli can only be discerned bj tlie perspicacity 
of conardicc 

Anion,! all uho sacnCco future advantage to present 
inclination, scarcely anj gain so little ns tliose that 
sutler tlicniselvcs to freeze in idleness Others arc 
coriaiptcd by some cnjojiiieiit of more or less poncr 
to gratify tiic passions, but to neglect our duucs 
merely to avoid tlie labour of performing tlicni, a 
labour vvhicli is alwajs puiietually rcvvuided, is surelj 
to sink under «cak temptations Idleness never can 
secure tranquillity , the call of reason and of conscience 
will pierce the closest pavilion of tlie sluggard, and 
though It may not have force to drive him roin his 
down, will be loud enough to hinder him from sleep 
Tliose moments which he cannot resolve to make use 
ful by devoting them to the ^leat business of his bemg, 
will still be usurped by powers that will not leave tliem 
to his disposal , remorse and vexation will seize upon 
them, and forbid him to enjoy wliat he 13 so desiious 
to appropriate 

There are other causes of inactivitj incident tq more 
active faculties and more acute discermhcnt He to 
whom many objects ot puisuit an e at the same time, 
will frequently hesitate between different desires tU 
a nval has precluded him, or qliange his course as new 
DD a attractions 
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attiaclionb pievail, ami haiass Imnself without advanc- 
ing He ulio sccb clidcient nays to the same end, 
mil, unless he natclies caietiilly ovci his oun conduct, 
lay out too much of his attention upon the coinpauson 
of piobabihties, and the adju>tmcnt of expcdicuN, and 
pause in the choice of his road till some accident inter- 
cepts his jouincy He whose pcnetialion extends to 
remote consequences, and who, whenever he ajiplies 
Ins attention to any desnin, dLcovcis new piospccts 
of advantage, and possibilities of impiovemciit, will not 
easily be peisuaded that hib pi eject is iipe foi execu- 
tion ; but will supciadd one conti nance to another, 
endeavour to unite vaiious purposes in one operation, 
multiply complications, and lefinc niceties, till he is 
entangled in his own scheme, and bcwilderctl in the 
peiplexity of vaiious intentions Pie that lesolves to 
unite all the beauties of situation in a new pin chase, 
must waste his life m roving to no purpose from pio- 
vince to province. He that hopes in the same house 
to obtain eveiy convenience, ma^ diaw plans and 
study but will nevei lay a stone. He will 

attempt a tieatise on some important subject, and 
amass materials, consult authois, and study all the 
dependent and collateial paits of learning, but never 
conclude himself qualified to wiite. He that has abili- 
ties to conceive peifection, will not easily be content 
• without it; and, since peifection cannot be leached, 
will lose the opportunity of doing well in the vain hope 
of unattainable excellence 

The certainty that life cannot be long, and the 
piobability that it will be much shoiter than nature 
allows, ought to awaken every man to the active pro^ 
^ 2 " ■ secution 
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«ecutioii of Mliatcver he is de nous to perfoim It is 
true, that no diliiitnce can ascertain success, death may 
mtetcept the siiittest carcci , hut he ivlio is cut oft in 
tlie execution of an honest (indcrtaking, has at least 
the honoui of tailing m Ins lank and has fought the 
battle, tliougli he missed the victoiy 
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Catam tiati anuiium mutant lion 

Place may be ebangd but ivbo can clmnge his mmdt 

T T IS impossible to take a view on any side, or oh- 
serve any ot the vaiious classes that form the great 
community of the norld, without discovering the m- 
tluenee ot example, and admitting vvitli new con 
viction the observation of -r/i tstotk, that man is an 
imitatn a biui’ Tlie greater, far tlie greater number 
follow the track which otliers have beaten, without any 
cuiiosity after new discoveries, or ambition of tiusting 
themselves to their own conduct And of those who 
break tlie ranks and disorder the nmtoiinity of the 
march, most return in a shoi t tune from their devia 
ation, and prefer the equal and steady satisfaction of 
secuiity before the frolicks of caprice and the honours 
of adventure 

Jn questions difficult or dangerous it is indeed 
natural to repose upon authority, and, when fear 
PUS happens 
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happens to predominate, upon the authority of those 
whom we do not in srcneial think wiser than ourselves. 
Very few have abilities requisite for the discovery of 
abstruse truth , and of those few some want leisure, 
and some lesolution But it is not so easy to find the 
leason of the universal submission to precedent wheie 
every man might safely judge for himself ; wheie no 
irreparable loss can be hazarded, nor any mischief of 
long continuance incurred. Vanity might be expected 
to Opel ate wheie the moie poweitul pastion^aie not 
awakened, the meie pleasure of acknowledging no 
superiour might produce slight singularities, 01 the hope 
of gaining some new degree or happiness av'aken the 
mind to invention or experiment ' 

If m any case the shackles of pre^scr^iption coula oe 
wholly shaken off, and the imagination left to act 
without contiol, on what occasion should it be ex- 
pected, but in the selection of lawful pleasure^ Plea- 
suie, of which the essence is choice ; w'hich com- 
pulsion dissociates from every thing to which nature 
has united it , and which owes not only its vigour but 
its being to the smiles of liberty. Y et we see that 
the senses, as well as the reason, are regulated by 
credulity , and that most will feel, or say that they 
feel, the gratifications which others have taught them 
to expect 

At this tmie of universal migration, when almost 
one, consideiable enough to attract legaid, has * 
retued, oris prepUung with all the earnestness of dis- 
tress to letiiei into the country ; when nothing is to 
be heard but the hopes of speedy departure, or the 
complaints of involuntary delay , I have often been 
tempted to inquire what happiness is to be gained, 

or 
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or «hat incornemence to be avoided, by this stated 
recession^ Of tile buds of passage, some follow tlie 
summer and some the wiiitei, because they bye upon 
sustenance which onU smnniei or winter can supply,, 
but of the annual flight of human io\er3 it la much 
harder to assign' the icason, because they do not ap 
pcai either to' find or seek any thing 'which is not 
equally affoided by the town and coimtiy 

I believe tfiat many ot tliese fugitives may have 
licaid of men whose continml wish was for the quiet 
of retiiement, who watched every oppoitumty to steal 
away from observation, to foisake the crowd, and 
delight tlieniselves with r/ii. society of soliiudc There 
IS indeed scarcely any writer who has not celebrated 
the happiness of lural pnvacy, and delighted himself 
and his leader witli tlie melody of birds, the whisper 
of groves, and the murmur of rivulets , nor any man 
eminent foi extent of capacity, or greatness of exploits, 
that has not left behind him some memoiials of lonely 
wisdom, and silent dignity 

But almost all absuidity of conduct aiises from the 
iimtation ol tliose whom we cannot resemble Those 
who tlius testifaed tlieir weariness of tumult and 
hurry, and hasted with so much eagerness to tlie 
leisure of retieat, were cither men overwhelmed with 
the picssure of difficult employments, haiassed with 
importunities, and disti acted with multiplicity, or 
men wholly engiossed by speculative sciences, who, 
hav ing no other end of life but to learn and teach, 
found their searches interrupted by the common 
commerce of civility, and their reasonings disjointed 
by irequent interruptions Such men might reasonably 
B D 4 fly 
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fly to that ease and convenience vtiiich then condunm 
alloued them to find only in tlie rountiy '^J'hc sta leg- 
man who devoted tl^c iiicatet pait of hH tune to tlie 
pubiick, was desnous ot keepii^ the reinaindei ut Ins 
ow n power The ffcnei al, i ulHed u itli dangei s, u cai ii d 
with labouis, and stunned with acclamations, gladly 
snatched an inteival of silence and relaxation 'J he 
natuiahst was unhappy wheie the works ot Punidence 
were not alvvays befoie him The leasonei could ad- 
ju=^t his ssstcins only wheie his nnnd was fiec fioiii iho 
intiusion ol outward ohjects. 

Such examples of solitude veiy few of those who are 
now hastening fioin the town, have any pi ( tensions to 
plead in then own justihcation, since the_y cannot pic- 
tend cithci weaimcss ot labom, or desne of knowledge. 
They pill pose nothing moic than to quit one scene of 
idleness foi another, and, alter having tnlied m publick, 
to sleep in sccrccy. Tiie utmost that they can hope to 
gain IS the change of luliculousness to obacuiit}, and 
the piivilcgc of having fewci witnesses to a lile of 
folly He who is not sufficiently impoitant to be dis- 
tinbed in his puisuits, butspeiuK all his hours accord- 
ing to his own inclination, and has inoie hoiiis than, 
his mental faculties enable him to fill eidici with en- 
joyment or desires, can have nothing to demand of 
shades and valleys As biavciy is said to be a pano- 
ply, insignificancy is always a siieltcr 

Theie are, however, plcasuies and advantages in a 
rural s^ituation, which aie not confined to philosopheis 
and beiocs The fieshness of the air, the veidurc 
of the woods, the paint of the meadows, and the 
unexhausted vaiiety which summer scattcis upon the, 

eaith, 
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earth, m iv easily give delight to an unlearned spectator 
It 15 not necessary that he ivho looks with plcasme on 
the colours ot a fiovier should study the pnnciplcs of 
vegetation or that the Ptolmmil and Copamian 
system should he compaied btloie the light ot the sun 
cm gladden 01 its uaimtii iiuigoiate Ivovelty is 
It elf a souice ot gntification , and MiUon justly 
observe that to him who has been long pent up in 
Cities no iural objetv ^an be presented nhiili mil 
not delight or letresii some of his senses 

\(.t even these easy plcasuns 11 e missed by the 
gieatei part ot those «ho uaste then summer in the 
wuntiy Should any man puisne his acquaintances 
to then ictrtats, he uould hnd fc« ot them listening 
to Philomel, loitering in woods or plucking daisies, 
catching the healthy gale of the inoi ning or 11 etching 
the gentle coiuscations of deeimmg day Some mil 
bo discovered at a n indoiv by the road side, rejoicing 
when a new cloud of dust gathers ton aids them as at 
the uppioach of a momcotaiy supply of conversation, 
and a shoit relief from the tediousness of unideal 
vicaocv Otiieis arc placed in the adjacent villages, 
n here they look only upon houses as in the rest of the 
ycai, mtli no change ot objects but nlnl 1 leinovo to 
any new street in London might have mven them 
The same set of acquaintances otill settle togetlier and 
the foim of life is not othermse diveisified than by 
doing the same things in a diifcrent place They pay 
and receive visits in the usual form, they frequent the 
walks in tlie morning, they deal caids at night, tl ey 
attend to the same Utile, and dance with the same 
partners nor can they, at their retain to their former 
habitation, congiatulate themselves on any ottiei ad- 
vantage. 
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vantage, than that they have passed their time like 
others of the same lank; and have the sanje right to 
talk of the happiness and beauty of the country, of 
happiness which they never felt, and beauty which 
they nevei legarded. 

To be able to procuie its own entevtainments, and 
to subsist upon its ou n stock, is not the prerogative of 
every mind There arc indeed understandings so 
feitile and comprehensive, that they can aluays feed 
reflection vuth new supplies, and sufler nothing fiom 
the preclusion of adventitious amusements; as some 
cities have within their ov\n Malls enclosed ground 
enough to feed their inhabitants in a siege. But 
others live only fiom day to day, and must be con- 
stantly enabled, by foreign supplies, to keep out the 
encroachments of languor and stupidity Such could 
not indeed be blamed for hovenng \uthin leach of 
their usual pleasme, more than any other animal for 
not quitting its native element, m ere not their faculties 
contracted by then own fault But let not those who 
go into the countiy, merely because they daie not be 
left alone at home, boast their love of natuie, or their 
qualifications foi solitude, nor pretend that they receive 
instantaneous infusions of wisdom fiom the Dryads^ 
and are able, when they leave smoke and noise behind, 
to act, or think, or reason for themselves. 
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Numb 136 Swvnv \y, Juli/ 6, 1751 

yaf yai 1 C 

O / TIjB y t I II 1 nAX S lloilcn 

M lia d-ircs think oiiii lliiii ^uj niinthc ull 

M> Iienrt dcte ti limi ai the ^ites of lUll Pori 

'y'lIE rcgartl «hicli tlics whoso abilities ire em- 
ployed 111 the uorlis ot iiiugiiiation claim lioiii 
the rest of iiiiiiliiid, irises m a greit iiieasuic from 
their mihiciice on fiitiintj Rank, may be coiilerrcd 
by piincts, and ucdtii lieqiicithcd by iiiistrs or by 
robbers , but the honours of a lasting mine, and the 
eencration of distint ape , only tlio sons of learning 
have the power of bestowing While, therefore, it 
continues one of the chardetciisticks of latioiiil nature 
to decline obluion, aiitliors ncvci tan he wholly over 
looked 111 the «eaicli uftci happiness, nor become ton 
tciiiptih'c bat by then oiii fault 
The man w ho considers linnscit as constituted the 
ultiniatejud„o of disputable chineteis, and entrusted 
witli the distribution of the list terrestrial rewards of 
merit, oujit to summon all Ins foititudc to tlie support 
of his integrity, and resolve to discharge an oflice of 
such dignity w ith Uie most vigilant caution and sern 
pulous justice To deliver examples to posterity and 
to regulate the opinion of future times, is no slight or 
trivial undertaking, nor is it easy to commit more 
atrocious tieason against too great republick ot hu 
manity, than by falsifying its records and misguiding 
Its decrees 


To 
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To scattei piai^c 01 blainc without icgaid to justice, 

i:> to clc’i-tioY the dibtinctiuu ot wod and evil Many 
* 1 * 

have no othei test gt actioPb than jfeneial opinion, 
and all aie so lai inl]uented by a sent>c ot leputation, 
that they arc often ice'll allied In teai ot ir pi oath, and 
c\cittd by hope ofhonoin, when othei jninciples have 
lost then powei , noi cm any bpenes of piostitution 
piomotc geneial dcpiavity nioie than that winch de- 
stiO'(S the loice ot piaisc, by showiu'f tluit it may bo 
acquiied without desciving it, and which, by setting 
fice the active and anibitioi*^ iioni the (head of in^ 
iamy, lets loose the lapacil) ot powei, and weakens 
the ou'y authoiity bj whicb gicalness is conti oiled 

Piaiac, like iiold and diamoiuL, owes Us value only 
to lb seal City It bc( omes cheap as it becomes vulgar, 
and will no longei laue expectation, oi animate enter- 
piise. It IS theicfoic not only neccssaiy, that wicked- 
ness, even when it is not safe to ccnauie it, be denied 
applause, but that goodness be commended only in 
pioportion to Us dcgiec, and that the gnilaiuL due to 
the great bcneluctois of mankind, lie not sulieied to 
fade upon the biow of him w ho can boast only petty 
sei vices and easy viitues. 

Had these maxims been iunvci')allv icceivcd, how 
much w^ould have been added to the task ot dcdi-* 
cation, the work on winch all the powei of modem wit 
has been exhausted How'^ lew of these initial panc- 
gy ricks had appealed, it the authoi had been obliged 
fiist to find a man of vntue, then to distinguish the 
species and degree of his desei t, and at last to pay him 
only the honouis which he might justly claim. It is 
much easiei to leam the name of the last man whom 

chance 
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chance h is cxultcil to uc ilth and pon ci to obtain by 
the inteucntion of tome of Ins doincstitks the prnilegc 
of addicb'-ing him, or, m confidem-o ol the general 
accept nice of flatten, to itnlnie on uu addiess nilJj- 
eut anj pieviuus cuhcitation, ind, aftci hiving licapcd 
upon Imn ill the virtues to which pliilosophj lias as- 
signed i name, inloiiii him how much moic might be 
truly said, did not the fear of givinc pain to his modesty 
repress tlic lapturcs of viondci and tJic acal of vene- 
ration 

Nothing has so much degraded hteratuie from its 
natural rank, as the practice of indecent and piomis- 
cuous dedication , for what credit can ho cspect who 
professes hiinselt tin. hiiclmgof vanitv, howcvci pro- 
fligate, and, without shame or scruple, celcbritcs tlic 
worthless, dignifies the mean, ind gives to the cor- 
rupt, licentious and oppiessive, die ornaments which 
ought Old) to add giacc to truth, and loichncss to 
umocenco’ Everj otlicr kind of adtilition, however 
shameful, how ev cr mischievous, is lest detestable than 
the crime of counterfeiting characters, and fiving the 
stamp of literary sanction upon die dioss and lefusc of 
the world 

Yet I would not oiciwliclm the authors with the 
whole load of iiifainv, ot which pait, peihaps the 
greater pait, ought to fall upon then pations It 
he that hiic^ a bravo, partakes the guilt of inuidci, 
why should he who bribes a flattcrei, hope to be ev- 
empted-froin die shame of filschood'" Ihe unhappy 
dedicator is seldom widiout some, motives which ob 
struct though not destroy, the hbei tv of choice , liv. 
IS oppies cd by misciics v Inch he hopes to relieve 

or 
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or inflamed by ambition ^\lllch he expects to giatify. 
But the patron has no incitements equally \iolent; he 
can leceive only a shoit «iatification, with which 
nothing but stupidity could dispose him to be pleased. 
The leal satisfaction which praise can aflbrd is by 
lepeating aloud the uhispcis of conscience, and b) 
showing: us that we hn-ve not endeavoured to deseive 
well in vain. E\ciy otlicr encomium is, to an intel- 
ligent mind, satiie and lepioach; tlie celebration of 
those virtues which we feel ouisclvcs to want, can only 
impress a quickei sense of our own detects, and show 
that we ha\e not vet ‘'citisf.ed the expectations ot the 
woild, byfoicingus to obseive liowmuch tiction must 
contiibute to the completion of om chai actor. 

Yet sometimes the pation may claim indulgence; 
for it does not aUva}s happen, that the encomiast has 
been much encouraged to his attempt IVfany a hap- 
less author, when his book, and pci haps his dedication, 
was ready for the pi ess, has waited long befoie any 
one would pay the price of piostiUition, 01 consent to 
hear the prai'^es destined to insure his name against 
the casualties of time, and many a complaint has 
been vented against the decline of leai mng, and neglect 
of genius, w’hen either paisimonious puidence has 
dyJined expense, 01 honest indignation 1 ejected false- 
hood But if at last, after long inquiiy and innume- 
rable disappointments, he find a loid willing to hear 
of his own eloquence and taste, a statesman dcsiious 
of knowing how a fiiendly histoiiau will lepiescnt his 
conduct, or a lady delighted to leave to the woild 
some memoiial of hei wit and beauty, such weakness 
cannot be ccnsuied as an instance of enormous de- 

piavity. 
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pravitj I lit ' iscst man maj, by a diligent sCiieitor, 
be surprised m tlie hour of HL„kiics 5 , uid persuaded 
to solace \c\ation, or imigorate hope, lutli tlic musick 
of ilattcrj 

1 0 ccii'iirc all dedication'! as adiilatorj and -crvile, 
Mould di'coicr ntlicr tmy thin luslicc Praise is 
the tribute of iiicnt, and lie that has incontestably dis- 
tingnislicd hull elf by any piibhck pcrlomiance, has a 
n„ht to ill the hoiiQurs uliicli the publicl can beston 
To men thus rai ed above the rest ol the communitj , 
there is no need that the bool 01 its author should 
have anv paitieular lel ition tliat the patron is I noun 
to desene respect, is suliicient to vindicate linn tliat 
paja It. To tlie ..aiiie icgard from particulai pcr.ons, 
privaite virtue and less conspicuous evcellcnce may be 
sometimes entitled An author may u itli great pro 
pnet) iiiscrib.. hi uork to him bv I'ho c encourage 
inent It V as undcrtalen, or by tiho'e hbirility 1 e has 
been enabled to prosecute it, and be may ju^ll^ 
rejoice in his on 11 fortitude that dare., to rescue merit 
from obscunty 

Jen! ui esemfhi "tdtar ie claJere tnuce 
Trgo a/zyuij nmtns tie mordjut 

Thu much I \ull indulge thee for ili\ ci e 
And nuni^Ir ointtbing of our tiuics to pic&sei 

Dj;\d£v jun 

I hnoiv not Mhcthcrgicat reln\ntion may not be in- 
dulged, and M hetlicr hope ns ircll as gratitude may not 
unblamably produce a dedication, but let tbe witter 
who pours out bis praises only to pi op tiatc power, or 
attiact the altcation of giealiics , be cautious lo-t bu 

desir„ 
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desire betia3Miim to o\ubciant eulogies We aie natu- 
lally rnoie apt to please 0111 selves uith the tutuic than 
the past, and, while we luxuiiatc in expectation, inav* be 
casilv pcisnaded to pui chase uhat ue yet latc, only by 
iniatrination, at a higher pi ice than expeiience will 
wan ant 

But no piivate views of peisonnl legaid can dis- 
chdigc any man fioin his geneial obligitions to viituc 
and to tinth It may happen in the vaiious combi- 
nations of life, that a good man may leceue favouia 
fiom one, who, notwithstanding hi^ accidental bene- 
ficence, cannot be justly proposed to the imitation of 
others, and whom theicfoic he must finil some other 
way of lewarding than by^ pnbhck celcbiations. Self- 
love has inriced many poweis of scducement, but it 
sinely ought not to exalt any individual to equality 
wdth the collecliv e body ot mankind, or persuade him 
that a benetit conteiied on him is equivalent to eveiy 
other VII tuc. Yet many upon false piinciplcs of gia- 
titude, have vcntuicd to extol wi etches, whom all but 
their dependents nunibeicd among the repioaches of 
the species, and whom they w'ould likewise have 
beheld with the same scoin, had they not been hired 
to dishonest appiobation. 

To encouiage meiit with piaise, is the gi eat business 
of liteiature, but piaisc must lose its inlluence, by 
unjust or negligent distiibution , and he that impaii-s 
its value may be changed with misapplication of the 
povvei that genius puts into liia hands, and with squan- 
deling on guilt the lecompense of viitue. 
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Numb 137 Tuesday, g, 1751 

Duw vttfwt ttuUi nlia, tn conlrana currunt Hon 

^Vbllst fooli one vice condemn, 

They run into the opposite extreme CnEECii 

^ I ^ HAT nonder is the effect of igiionnce, has 
been often observed Tiic awful stillness of 
attention, with which tlic mind is overspread at tlic 
first view of an unexpected effect, ceases when we 
have leisure to disentangle complications and inves- 
tigate causes Wonder is a pause of reason, a sud- 
den cessation of the mental progress, which lasts only 
while tlie understanding is fixed upon some single 
idea, and is at an end when it recovers force enough 
to divide the object into its parts, or mark the inter- 
mediate gradation^ from tlie first agent to the last con 
sequence 

It may be remarked with equal truth, that igno 
ranee is often the effect of wonder It is common 
for those who have never accustomed , themselves to 
the labour of inquiry, nor invigorated tlieir confi- 
dence by conqupts o\er difficulty, to sleep in tlie 
gloomy quiescence of astonishment, without any ef- 
fort to animate inquiry, or dispel obscurity What 
they cannot immediately conceive, they consider as 
too high to be reached, or too extensive to he com 
prehended , they thercfoie content themselves wfth 
the gaze of folly, forbear to attempt what tliey have 
no hopes of performing, and lesign the pleasure of 
Vox. V E c lational 
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rational contemplation to more pertinacious study or 
more active faculties. 

Among the productions of mechanick art, many 
are ^f a form so different from that of their first ma- 
terials, and many consist of parts so numerous and 
so nicely adapted to each other, that it is not possible 
to view them without amazement. But when we enter 
the shops of aitificers, observe the various fools by 
which every opeiation is facilitated, and trace the pro- 
gress of a manufactuie through the different hands, 
that, in succession to each other, contribute to its 
perfection, we soon discover that every single man has 
an easy task, and that the extremes, how-ever 1 emote, 
of natural rudeness and aitificial elegance, are joined 
by a regular concatenation of effects, of which every 
one is introduced by th^t which precedes it, and 
equally intioduces that which is to follow. 

The same is the state of intellectual and manual 
performances Long calculations or complex dia- 
grams affiight the timorous and unexperienced from 
a second view , but if we have skill sufficient to ana- 
lyze them into simple principles, it will be discovered 
that our fear was gi oundless. Divide and conquer, 
is a piinciple equally just in science as in policy. 
Complication is a species of confederacy wdiich, while 
it continues united, bids defiance to the most active 
and vigorous intellect ; but of which every membei 
IS separately weak, and which may therefoie be quickly 
subdued, if it can once be broken 

The chief art of learning, as Locke has observed, 
lb to attempt but little at a time The widest excur- 
sions of the mind are made by short flights frequently 
repeated , the most lofty fabncks of science are formed 

by 
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by tlie continued accumulation of single proposi- 
tions 

It often happens, whatever be the cause, tint im- 
patience of labour, or dread of miscarriage, seizes 
those who are most dbtinguishtd for quickness of ap- 
prehension, and that they who might witli greatest 
reason promise themselves victory, are least willing to 
hazard tile encounter This diffidence, where the at- 
tention IS not laid asleep by laziness, or dissipated by 
pleasures, can arise only from confused and general 
views, such as negligence snatches m liastc, or from 
the disappomtment of the first hopes formed by arro- 
gance without leflcction Eo expect tliat tlie intrica- 
cies of science will be pierced by a careless glance, or 
the eminences of fame ascended witliout labour, 15 to 
expect a particular privilege, a power denied to tlie 
rest of mankind , but to suppose that the maze is in- 
scrutable to diligence, or the heights inaccessible to 
perseverance, is to submit tamely to tJie lyranny of 
fancy, and enchain tlie mind in voluntary shackles 

It IS the proper ambition of tlie heroes in literature 
to enlarge the boundanesof knowledge by discovenng 
and conquering new regions of tlie intellectual woilU 
To the success of such undertakings perhaps, some 
degree of fortuitous happiness is necessary, which no 
man can promise or procure to himself, and there- 
fore doubt and irresolution may he forgiven m him 
that ventures into tlie unexplored abysses of truth and 
attempts to find Ins nay through the fluctuations of 
uncertainty, and the conflicts of contradiction But 
when nothing more is icquired, than to pursue a path 
already beaten, and to trample obstacles w hich others 
have demolished, why should any man so much dis- 
t i. - tiu t 
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trust his own intellect as to imagine himself uneqal to 
the attempt ^ 

It weie to be wished that they who devote their 
lives to study would at once believe nothing too great 
for their attainment, and considei nothing as too little 
for tneir legard, that they would extend their notice 
alike to science and to life, and unite some knowledge 
of the piesent world to their acquaintance with past 
aoes and remote events 

O 

Nothing has so much exposed men of learning to 
contempt an<;l ridicule, as their ignoiance of things 
which aie known to all but themselves. Those who 
have been taught to consider the institutions of the 
schools, as giving the last perfection to human abili- 
ties, aie sui prised to see men wTinkled witli stud}', yet 
wantino; to be instiucted m the minute circumstances 
of propiiety, or the necessaiy forms of daily tiansac- 
tion , and quickly shake off their leverence tor modes 
of education, which they find to pioduce no ability 
above the rest of mankind. 

BookSj says Bacon, can ncmr teach the use of 
hooks. The student must leain by commeice with 
mankind to reduce his speculations to practice, and 
accommodate his knowledge to the pui poses of life. 

It is too common foi those who have been bred to 
scholastick professions, and passed much of their qme 
in academies where nothing but learning confers ho- 
nouis, to disregard every other qualification, and , to 
imagine that they shall find mankind ready to pay 
homage to then knowledge, and to crowd about them 
for insti action They therefoie step out fiom their 
cells into the open world with all the confidence of au- 
thority and dignity of importance, they look round 

about 
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about tliein at once uitli ignorance and scorn on i race 
of bungs to whom tliey arc equally unknown and 
equally contemptible, but whose manners they must 
imitate, and with whose opinions they must comply, f 
they desire to pass tlieir time happily among them 
To lessen that disdain willi wliicli sthol irs arc in- 
clined to look on tlic common business of tlie w orld, 
and tlic unnillnigness with iiIiilIi they condesccnil to 
learn what is not to be found in any system of pliiloso- 
phv, it may be neces'aiy to consider Uiat, tliough ad- 
mirauon 13 excited by abstruse researches and remote 
discovencs, vet pleasure 13 not given, nor alTcctioa 
conciliated, but by sofiei accomplishments, and quali- 
ties more easily coiniiiunieable to tliose about us He 
tliat can only converse upon questions, about which 
only a small part of mankind has knowledge sulhciciit 
to make tliein cunous, must lose Ins days in unsocial 
silence, and live m the croud of life witliout a com- 
panion He that can only be useful on great occa- 
sions, may die without cxcrbng his abilities, and stand 
a hclpicws spectatoi of a thousand vexations which fret 
away happuiess, and ivhieh notliiog is requited to le- 
inove but a little dexterity of conduct and readiness of 
expedients 

1 No degree of knowledge attanablc by man is able 
to set him above the want of hourly assisunce, or to 
extinguish the desire of fond endearments and tender 
officiousness, and therefore, no one should think it 
unnecessary to learn tliose arts by which friendship 
way be gained Kindness is preserved by a constant 
reciprocation of benefits or interchange of pleasures , 
but such benefits only can be bestowed, as others are 
E e 3 capable 
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capable to receive, and such pleasures only imparted, 
as otheis aie qualified to enjoy. 

By this descent from the pinnacles of art no honour 
will be lost; for the condescensions of learning are 
always overpaid by gratitude. An elevated genius 
employed m little things, appears, to use the simile of 
LongimcSf like the sun in his evening declination, he 
remits his splendour but retains his magnitude, and 
pleases more though h^ dazzles less. 
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Numb 138 Sati/kdai, July 13, 1751 

0 tantum libtat mecum ttbi tordtila rura 
UquehumileiAalutarecaiOt etjigcre ccnot Vino 

^\lth me retire and Icarc the pomp of courts 
Tor homblo collages and mrnl sports 

To the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

'j''HOUGHtltc contempt tiitJi ivliicli you have 
J- treated the annual migrations ol the gay and 
busy part of mankind, is justified Jjy daily observa 
tioii, since most of those who leave the town, nei 
ther vary tlieir entertainments nor enlarge tlieir no- 
tions , yet I suppose you do not intend to represent 
the practice itself as ndiculous, or to declare tliat he 
whose condition puts tiie distnbution of his time into 
his own power may not properly divide it between the 
town and country 

That the country, and only the countiy, dis- 
plays the inexhaustible varieties of nature, and sup- 
plies the philosophical nimd with matter for admi 
ration and inquiry, never was denied, but iny 
cunosity is very little attracted by the colour of a 
flower, the anatomy of an insect^ or the structuie of 
a nest , I am generally employed upon human man 
ners, and therefore fill up the months of rural leisure 
with remarks on those who live witliin the circle of 
my notice If writers would more frequently visit 
E Ji 4 those 
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those regions of negligence and liberty, they might 
^ diversify their representations, and multiply their 
linages, for in the country aie original characters 
chiefly to be found In cities, and yet moie in 
couits, the minute discriminations which distinguish 
one fiom another are for the most part effaced, the 
peculiarities of temper and opinion are gradually 
Morn away by promiscuous conveise, as angular bo- 
dies and uneven surfaces lose their points and asperi- 
ties by frequent attrition against one another, and 
approach by degrees to uniform rotundity. The 
prevalence of fashion, the influence of example, the 
desiie of applause, and the dread of censuie, obstruct 
the 'natural tendencies of the mind, and check the 
ancy m its fiist efforts to break forth into experi- 
ments of caprice. 

Few inclinations are so strong as to grow up into 
habits, when they must stiuggle with the constant 
opposition of settled forms and established customs. 
But' in the country every man is a sepaiate and inde- 
pendent being, solitude flatters' irregularity with 
hopes of seciecy; and wealth, removed from the 
moi'tification of compaiison, and the awe of equality, 
swells into contemptuous confidence, and sets blame 
and laughter at defiance ; the impulses of nature act 
um estramed, and the disposition dares to show itself 
in Its true form, without any disguise of hypociisy, or 
decorations of elegance Every one indulges the 
full enjoyment of his own choice, and talks and lives 
with no other view than to please himself, without 
inquinng how fai he deviates from the general prac- 
tice,* ' 01 considering others as entitled to any account 
of his sentiments '01 actions. If he builds or demo- 
lishes, 
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hshes, opens or encloses, deluges or drains, it is not 
Ins care what may be the opinion of thpse who are 


skilled m perspective or architecture, it is sufficient 
that he has no landlord to control him, apd that none 
has any rivht^to examine in what projects the lord of 
tKe manor spends bis own mopey on his own grounds 
^ Tor' this reason it is not \ery common to want 
subjects for rural conversation Almost every man 
IS daily doing something vyhich proffiices merriment, 
vvonder, or resentment, among his neighbours This 
utt^r exemption from restraint leaves every anomalous 
ejuahty^ tp^ operate in its full extent, and suffers the 
natural charpetcr^tp diffuse itself to every part of life 
The pride which, undei the check of publicK obser- 
vation, would hpve been only vented among servants 
and domestiijks becomes m a country baronet the 
torment of a pf|ovmce, and, 111 tead of terminating- 
in the destruction of China ware and glasses, luuis 
tenants, dispossesses cottagers, and harasses villagers 
with actions of trespass and, bills of indictment 

It, frequently happens that, even withoiit violent 
passions, or enormqus , corruption, the freedom audv 
laxity of a rusti,(;k life produce remarkable particu- 
larities of conduct or manper In the province 
where I now reside, we have one lady eminent for 
wearmg a gown always of, the same cut and colour, 
another for shaking hands with , those that visit her , 
and a third for unshaken resolufron, npver to let tea 01 
coffee enter lier house 

But of all tlie female, characters , which this place 
affords, I have,founc} none so worthy of attention as 
tliat,of Mrs Busy, a widow who lost her husband m 
her tlurtieth year, and has since passed her time at 

the 
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the manor-house m the govei nment of her children, 
and the management of the estate. 

Mrs. Busy was married at eighteen from a board- 
ing-school, where she had passed her time, like other 
young ladies, in needle-work, with a few intervals of 
dancini and reading When she became a bride she 
spent one w'lnter with her husband in town, where, 
having no idea of any conveisation beyond the for- 
malities of a visit, she found nothing to engage her 
passions, and when she had been one night at court, 
and two at an opera, and seen the Monument, the 
Tombs, and the Tow-er, she concluded that London 
had nothing more to show, and wondered that w’hen 
women had once seen the woild, they could not be 
content to stay at home. She thei efore w'ent w illingly 
to the ancient seat, and for some years studied house- 
wifery under Mr. Busy's mother, with so much assi- 
- duity, that the old lady, when she died, bequeathed 
her a caudle-cup, a soup-dish, two bealmis, and a 
chest of table-linen spun by heiself. 

Mr Busy, hiiding the economical qualities of his 
lady, resigned his affairs wholly into her hands, and 
devoted his life to his pointeis and his hounds. He 
never visited his estates, but to destroy the parti idges 
or foxes , and often committed such devastations in 
the rage of pleasuie, that some of his tenants refused 
to hold their lands at the usual rent. 1 heir landlady 
persuaded them to be satisfied, and entreated her hus- 
band to dismiss his dogs, with many exact calcula- 
tions of the ale drank by his companions, and corn 
consumed by the hoises, and remonstrances against 
the insolence of the huntsman, and the frauds of the 
groom. The huntsman was too necessary to his 

happiness 
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happiness to be discarded , and he had still continued 
to ravage his own estate, had he not caught a cold and 
a fever by shooUng mallards in tlie fens His fever 
was followed by a consumption, which in a few 
months brought him to the giave 

Mrs Busy -was too much an economist to feel 
either joy or sorrow at Ins death She received the 
compliments and consolations of her neighbours in 
a dark room, out of which she stole privately every 
night and morning to see the cows milked , and, af- 
ter a few days, declared that she thought a widow 
might employ herself better than in nursing grief, 
and that, for her part, she was resolved tliat the 
fortunes of her children should not be impaired by 
her neglect. 

She therefore immediately applied herself to the 
reformation of abuses She gave away the dogs, 
discharged the servants of the kennel and stable and 
sent tbe horses to the next fair, but 1 ated at so high 
a price that they relumed unsold She was resolved 
to have nothing idle about lier, and ordered them to 
be employed in common dmdgery They lost their 
sleekness and grace, and were soon purchased at half 
the value 

She soon disencumbered herself from her weeds, 
and put on a ndmg hood, a coarse apron, and short 
petticoats, and has turned a large manor into a farm, 
of which she takes the management wholly upon 
herself She rises before the sun to order tlie horses 
to their geers, and sees them well rubbed down at 
their return from work, she attends the dany morn 
mg and evening and watches when a calf falls tliat 
It may be carefully nursed , she walks out among 

tlie 
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the sheep at noon, counts the lambs, and observes the* 
fences, and, wheie she finds a gap, stops it with a bush 
till It can be better mended In harvest she iides 
a-held in the waggon, and is very liberal of her ale* 
fiom a wooden bottle. At her leisure hours she 
looks goose eggs, aus the wool room, and turns the 
cheese. 

IV hen lespect or curiosity brings visitants to lier 
house, she entei tains them with prognosticks ol a 
seal city of wheat, or a rot among the sheep, and al- 
ways thinks herself privileged to dismiss them, when 
she is to see tlie hogs fed, or to count her' poultry on 
the roost. 

The only things neglected about her are her child- 
ren, whom she has taught nothing but the lowest 
household duties. In my last visit I met Mrs. Busy 
cany mg grains to a sick cow, and was - entertained 
with the accomplishments of her eldest son, a youth 
of such early matuiity, that, though he is only six- 
teen, she can trust him to sell coin m the market 
Her youngei daughter, who is eminent for her 
beauty, though somewhat tanned in making hay, 
was busy in pouring out ale to the ploughmen, that 
every one might have an equal share 

I could not but look with pity on this 3mung fa- 
mily, doomed, by the absuid prudence of their mother, 
to Ignorance and meanness ; but, when I recom- 
mended a more elegant education, was answered, 
that she never saw bookish or finical ' people grow 
iich, and that she was good for nothing' herself till she' 
had forgotten the nicety of the boarding-school.' 

I am, Youis, &c. 


Buconus. 
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Numb 139 Tbesdi.y, 16, 1751 

Sit quod XU Simplex duntasat et unum Hon 

Let eveiy piece be stoiple and be one 

I T 13 required by An^totle to the perfection of a 
tragedy, and is equally necessary to every oilier 
species of regular composition, that it should have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end The begin- 
“ ning, says he, is that which hath nothing ne- 
** cessanly previous, but to which that vihch fol- 
** lows IS naturally consequent , the end, on the 
“ contrary, is that which by necessity, or at least 
according to the common course of things, succeeds 
** something else, but which implies nothing conse- 
** quent to itself, the middle is connected on one side 
“ to something that naturally goes before, and on the 
other to something tliat naturally follows it ' 

Such 19 the rule laid down by this great cntick, 
for the disposition of the different parts of a' well- 
constituted fable It must begin, where it may be 
made intelligible without introduction , and end, 
where the mind is left in repose, without expectation 
of any farthei event The intermediate passages 
must join the last effecjto the first cause, by a regular 
and unbroken concatenation , nothing must be there 
fore inserted which does not apparently arise from 
something foregoing and properly make way for 
;something that succeeds it 


This 
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Tlib pieccpt U to be uiiilfi'itouti m it-j rigour 
only with ic->j)cct to great aini CTstnlial tvcnb, aiul 
cannot be t\teiulccl in the same foicc to minuter tii- 
cuinstancca and aibitiaiy di totatu)n->, uhith set ait 
inoic liappy, a^ tlicy eontiibnte more to the mam 
design ; ibr it is ahsa)^ a jiroof ot" esteiHive thougut 
and accin ite ciicum‘‘p; t lion, to juomote saiiouj 
puipobC's by die same act, and the idea of an oniii- 
niC'nt adniib usc^ though it seems to eseludu netCs- 
bity , 

Whoevei puipuaes, as it is e^picS'Ld liy 
to build the lojt^ i hijjncy must iictjuaint iiinhtii uilh 
this law ot poetical aiehiteclme, and take caie that 
hib ediliee he -solid ^is utdl <is beautiful , that nothing 
stand single 01 independent, so .is that it may be 
taken away witliout injuiing the itil , but liuit, t'lom 
the foundation to the pinnacles, one pan icst firm 
upon aiiotliei 

This legulai and coii'-eijiicnlial dbtribution b, 
among common authois, fieijiuntly neglected, but 
the lailines of those, v.ho:>e e\ampU can Ikuc no in- 
fluence, may be safely o\ei looked, noi is it ot much 
use to lecall obscuie and iimegaidcd names to me- 
mory foi the sake ot spoituig uith tiieii mtaniy. Bui 
if theie be any av liter wliosc genius can embellish 
impiopiiety, and v.hose aulhonty can make euour 
VLiieiable, his ivoiks aic the piopei objeets of ciiti- 
cal inquisition To expunge faults nheic thcie aie 
no eMxllencies, is a task equcdly useless with that of 
the chc-inist who employs the aits ot sepaiation and 
lefinement ujion orc in which no pieeious metal is 
contained to lew^iJ his opeiations. 


Tlie 
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The tragedy of Samson Jgomstes has been cele- 
brated as the second nork of the great author of 
Paradise Lost, and opposed, with all the conn leoce 
of triumph, to the dramatick pcrformanci s o'" otlitr 
nations It contains indeed just sentiments, maxiuis 
of wisdom, and oracles of piety, and many pissiges 
written with the ancient spirit of choral poetry, in 
which there is a just and pleasing mixture of Se/iecas 
moral declamation, with the wild enthusiasm of tlie 
Greek writers It is tlicrefore worthy of examina- 
tion, whether a performance thus illuminated with 
genius, and enriched with learning, is composed ac- 
cording to the indispensable laws of Aristotelian 
cnticism , and, omitting at present all other eon- 
siderations, whether it exhibits a beginning, a middle, 
and an end 

The beginnmg is undoubtedly beautiful and pro 
per, opening with a grateful abruptness, and pro 
ceeding naturally to a mournful recital of facts 
necessary to be known 

Samson A little onward lend th/ guiding hand 
To these dark steps a little farther on 
For yonder bank hath choice of sun and shade 
There 1 am wont to sit when any ebaoce 
Heheves me from my task of servile toil 
Daily m the common prison else enjoin d me 
— O wherefore was my birth from heav'n foretold 
Twice by an angel f — 

—Why was my breeding order'd and prescrib d 
K% of a person separate to Ood 
Design d for great exploits if I must die 
Betray d captiv d'and both my eyes put out ’ 

—Whom have I to complain of but myself f 
Who this high gift of strength committed to me 


In 
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In what part lodg’d, how easily bereft me, 

Undei the seat of silence could not keep. 

But weakly to a woman must reveal it 


His soliloquy is inteiiupted by a chorus or company 
of men of his own tube, who condole his miseiies, 
extenuate his fault, and conclude with a solemn vin- 
dication of divine justice. So that at the conclusion 
of the fiist act there is no design laid, no discovery 
made, noi any dispoaition foimed towaids the subse- 
quent event. 

In the second act, Manoah^ the father of Samso7i, 
comes to seek his son, and, being shown him by the 
chorus, bleaks out into lamentations of his misery, 
and comparisons of his present with his foimer 
state, lepresenting to him the ignominy which his 
leligion suffers, by the festival this day celebiated in 
honour of Dagoti, to whom the idolateis ascribed his 
ovei throw . 


Thou bear’st 

Enough, and moi e, the hmthen of that fault , 

Bitteily hast thou paid and still art paying 
That rigid score A worse thing yet lemains. 

This day the Philistines a pop’lar feast 
Here celebrate in Gaza , and proclaim 
Gieat pomp and sacrifice, and praises loud 
To Dagon as their god, who hath delivep d 
T'hee, Samson, bound and blind, into their hands, 

Them out of thine, who slew’s! them many a slain. 

Samson, touched with this lepioach, makes a le- 
ply equally penitential and pious, which his father 
considers as the effusion of prophetick confidence . 


Samson 
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Sam!>on God, be ure 

>\ill not conm\e or linger tlius provolvd 
But will arise and Jus threat name as&ert 
Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long recene 
6uch a discomfit as shall quite despoil Imn 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me 

Manoah ^Vith cause this hope relieves thee, and thesi. 
words 

I as a prophecy receive for God, 

Kothing more certain i%iU not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 


This put of tile dialogue, as it might tend to 
animate or exaspeiate Samson, cannot, I think, be 
censured as uhoUy superfluous, but the succeeding 
dispute, intthich Samson contends to die, and \vhich 
his father bieaks off, lint he may go to solicit 
Ills lelease, is only \aluabie for its own beauties, 
and has no tendency to introduce any thing that 
follows It 

The nc\t event of the diaira is the arrival of 
Delilah, w itli all her graces, artifices, and allurements 
This produces a dialogue, in a very high degree ele 
gant and instructive, irom -which she retires, alter she 
has exhausted her persuasions, and is no more seen 
nor heaid of, nor has her visit any effect but that of 
rusing the choiactcr of Sanmn 

In the foiiith act enters Ha/apha, the giant of 
Gath, whose name had nevei been mentioned before, 
and who iia* now no othci motive ot coming, tiian 
to see the man whose strengtli and actions are so 
loiidly celebrated 


Tr 


VoL V 


Haraph 
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Hai aph — IMuch I have heai d 

Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform’d 
Incredible to me , in this displeas’d 
That I was nevei piesent m the place ” 

Of those encounters, wheie we might have tried 
Each othei's toice in camp oi listed fields 
And now am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walk’d about, and each limb to suivey, 

If thy appeal ance answer loud report. 

Samson challenges him to the combat; and, after 
an interchange of repi caches, elevated by repeated 
defiance on one side, and imbitteied by contemp- 
tuous insults on the other, Harapha retires , we then 
hear it determined, by Samson and the chorus, that 
no consequence good or bad will pioceed from their 
interview 

Chorus He will diiectly to the lords, I fear, 

And witli malicious counsel stii them up 
Some way or other farther to afflict thee 

Sams He must allege some cause, and offei’d fighr 
"Will not daf-e mention, lest a question rise, 

"Whether he duist accept the otter or not. 

And that he duist not^ plain eqough appear’d 


At last, in the fifth act, appears a messenger 
from the lords assernuled at the festival of Dagoiiy 
with a summons by which Samson is lequired to 
come and entertain them with some proof of his 
strength. Samson, after a short expostulation, dis- 
misses him with a firm and lesolute lefusal, but, 
during the absence of the messenger, having a while 
defended the propriety of his conduct, he at last de- 
3 dares 
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dares himself moved by a seciet impulse to comply, 
and utters some dark presages of a gieat event to be 
brou'dit to pass by his agency, undei tlie diiection 
of Piovidence 

Sa7ns Be of good counge I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me, which dispose 
To someihing extraordinary my thoughts 
I with this me seiiger will go along 
Nothing to do be sure that may dishonour 
Our law or stain my NOW of Nazarite 
If there be au^ht of presa^^e in the mmd 
This day will "he romari able m my life 
By some great act or of my days the last 


While Samson is conducted off b) the messengei, 
his fathei returns ivith hopes of success in his solicit 
ation upon which he confers with tlie chorus till 
their dialogue is interrupted, fiist bj a shout of 
triumph, and aftciwards by scieams ot horrour and 
agony As they stand delibeiatm^wheie they shall 
besecuie a man who had been present at the show 
enters, and i elates how .Shwi?//, having pievailed on 
Iws guide to suffer him Vo lean against tire mam pil- 
lars of the theatrical edihce, toic down thereof upon 
the spectators and hmiself 

1 hose two massy pillars 
With horribli. confusion, to and fro 
He he shook till down Uiey came and dre%y 

The whole root after them with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sit beneath-^— 

SaiiiiOii with these immixt ineMtably 

Pull d down tlie same destruction on himself 


r F 2 


This 
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This is undoubtedly a just and ref^ular catastrophe, 
and the poem, therefore, has a beginning and an end 
-which. Aribtotle himself could not have disapproved; 
but it must be allowed to want a middle, since no- 
thing passes between the first act and the lasL that 
either hastens or delays the death of Samson The 
Athole drama, if its superfluities weie cut off, uould 
scaicely fill a single act, yet this is the tiagcdy which 
ignoiance has admired, and bigotry applauded. 


Nu;un. 140. Sa i urday, / w/y 20, 1751. 

Q.UIS tarn Lucili fautor inepte est, 

Ut non hoo j'aUatur. Hon 

What doating bigot, to his faults so blind. 

As not to grant me this, can Milton find > 

JT is common, says ^acon, to desire the end with- 
out enduring the means. Every member of 
society feels and acknowledges the necessity of de- 
tecting cnines, yet scarce any degiee of viitue or re- 
putation is able to secuie an informer from publick 
hatied The learned world has always admitted 
the usefulness of ciitical disquisitions, yet he that 
attempts to show, however modestly, the failuies of 
a celcbiated wiiter, shall surely iiritare his admirers, 
and incur the imputation of envy, captiousness, and 
malignity 

With this danger full in my view, I shall proceed 
10 examine the sentiments of Miltons tragedy, which, 

though 
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though much less liable to cenauro than llic disposi 
tion ot Ills phii, are, lilc tlio*e of oilier uritcn, 
sometimes exposed to just exceptions for uant of 
care, or u ant ot disCcinmciiL 

hcntimcnts ai e pi oper and improper as tlicj consist 
more or leas \ulli thediaracler and uicuinsialices of 
the person to nlioiii tliey aie attilbutcd, iviUi the 
rules of the composition m whicli lliej aie found, or 
witli the settled and unaltciable n iturc of tilings 
It is common among the tragick poets to intro 
duce their per ons alluding to events 01 opinions, of 
winch they could not po sihlj have anj knowledge 
I lie barharnns of remote or newly discovered 
regions often display tlieir si ill in ruropean learning 
riic god of love IS mentioned in lamerlaite with all 
the familiarity of a Homan epigrammatist, and a 
late writer has put Harteys doctrine of the circula- 
tion of tile blood ihto the mouth 01 a. Tin I ish states- 
man, who lived near two centuries before it was 
known even to pbilosophcrs or anatomists 

^Mllans Icaniing winch acquainted liiinwitli Uie 
manners of the ancient eastern nations, and Ins in 
vention, wliieli required no assistance from the com 
inon cant of poetiy, have presen ed liiiii from fre 
quent outiages of local or chronological propriety 
\ et he has mentioned Chalj/bcan Steel, of nliieh it is 
not very likelv that Ins chorus should have heard, 
and has made Alp the general name of a moun 
tain, in a legion vvheie tiie Alps could scarcely be 
known 

No medicinal liquor can ju.sua„e 
Nor trealh of cooling air from anowy Alp 

rp 3 


He 
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He has taught Samson the talcs of Circe, and the 
Suens, at which he appaiently hints in his colloquy 
with Delilah 


I know thy trains, 

Tho’ clearly to iny cost, thy gins and toils. 

Thy fair enchanted tup, and naibling chat ms 
No inoiG on me have pow'r 

But the grossest eiioui of this kind is the solemn 
mtioduction of the Phoenix in the last scene, Avhich 
is faulty, not only as it is mcongiuous to the pei- 
sonage to whom it is ascribed, but as it is so evi- 
dently contraiy to leason and natuie, that it ought 
never to be mentioned but as a fable in any seiious 
poem . 


Virtue giv’n for lost, 

Dtpiest, and overthiown, as seem’d 
Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Atubtan woods embost 
That no second knows, nor thud. 

And lay eie while a holocaust, 

Fiom out our ashy womb now teem’d 
Revives, reflourishes, then vigoious most 
■When most unactive deem’d. 

And tho’ her body die, her fame surMvei^ 
A secular bird ages of li\es 


Another species of impiopiiety is the unsuit- 
ableness of thoughts to the geneial chaiactei of the 
poem The seriousness and solemnity of tiagedy 
necessarily reject all pointed oi epigiammatical ex- 
pressions, all lernote conceits and opposition of 
ideas. Samsoiih complaint is therefoie too elaborate 
to be natuial: 


As 
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As la tUe land of darkness jet in light 
To lue a life half dead a. living death 
And bury d but O jet more imserable* 

"Mj elf mj sepulchre, a niovin^ grave ' 

Buryd jet not exempt 
By pnv ilegc of deatli and burnl 
rromvvontof otIicreviU pains and wrongs 


All allusions to Ion and tnvul objects, t\ith nluLh 
contempt is usually associattcl, are doubtless un 
suitable to a species of composition nhich ou^ht to 
bo always awful iliou^h nut always inagmhccnt 
The rcniaik tiicrcforc of llic cboms on good and bad 
news seems to want cletation 

Mancah A liUle slaj will bring some notice hither 
Chor Of to® 1 or bad so great of bad the sooner 
For evil news > ides post, while good news Intis 


But of all meanness tliat has least to plead which 
IS pioduced by mcie \eibal conceits, which, depend- 
ing only upon sounds, lose then existence by the 
change of a syllable Of this kind is the following 
dialogue 


Chor But had we best retire ? I see a storm 
Sams Fair days have (ift contracted wind and ram 
Chor But Ibis another kind of tempest brings 
Sams Be less abstruse my riddling da> s are post 
Chor Look now for np enchanting v oice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words a tougher Conj,uc 
Draws hitherward I know him by his stride, 

Tiie giant Ilarapha 


And 
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And yet moie despicable ai e the lines in which JMa- 
noah's paternal kindness is coimnendcd by the choras: 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their sons, 

Thou for thy son aie bent to lay out all 

Samsoih complaint of the incoincniencies of im- 
piisonmcnt is not wholly without vcibal qiiaintiiess 

I, a prisoner chain'd, scarce freely draw 
The ail, imprison’d also, close and damp 

Fioin the sentiments we may piopcily descend to 
the consideiation of the language, which, in imita- 
tion of the ancients, is tliiough the whole dialogue 
remaikably simple and unadorned, seldom heightened 
by epitlicts, or vaiicd by figuies , }et sometimes me- 
taphors find admission, oven wheie their consistency 
is not accuiately pieseivcd. Ihus Sanmn confounds 
loquacity with a shipwicck . 

How could I once look up, or hea\ e the head. 

Who, like a foolish pilot, ha\e \/npxi’i ccL’d 
My lesiel trusted to me hom above, 

Gloriously ? igg’d , and lor a woi d, a tear. 

Fool, divulg’d thu i>Lcut gij t ol God 
To a deceiiful woman ? 

And the chorus talks of addin" fuel to flame in a 

O 

report : 

He’s goner, and who khoMS how he may icport 
Thy words, by addirg fuel to the flame 

The versification is in the dialogue much moie 
smooth and harmonious than m the paits allotted to 
the chorus, which are often so haish and dissonant, 
as scarce to preseive, whether the lines end with 
11 or 
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01 without rhjniei, any appearance of metrical re- 
gularity 

Or do my ejes misrepresenl > Can this be he, 

That heroick that renown d 
Irresistible Sam oh whom unarm d 

No strength of nun or herccst ^yIIcl beast, could withstand 
^Vho tore the liun as the hon tears the kid’ 

Since I Iia\e thus pointed out the fiiilts of JUitoj!, 
critical integuty rcquiies that I sliould endeavour 
to display Ins e’ccclleiicies, though they mil not 
easily be discovcied in short quotations, because they 
consist in the justness ot difluse reasonings, or in the 
coutexUue and method ot continued dialogues, tins 
play having none ot those descuptions, similes, or 
splendid sentences, mthnhicli other tragedies are so 
lavishly adorned 

Yet sonic passages ma> be selected nlnch seem to 
deserve particulai notice, either as containing senti- 
ments of passion icpresentations of life precepts of 
conduct, or sallies of imagination It is not easy to 
give a stron^ei representation of theueaiine^s of de- 
spondency, tlian in the uords ot Satmon to hii> father 

I fed my genni spirits droop 
'My hopes all lUt nature withm mp seems 
Jn all her functions vveiiy ot herself 
hly race of a^oiy run and race of shame 
And 1 shall shortly he with them that test 

The reply of Samson to the flattenng Delilah 
qftoi els 1 just and striding description of tlie strata, 
gems and allurements of feminine liypocrisy 

These are thy wonted aits 
\nd arts of c^cry woman ful c like thee 
io break all faith a-lvons^dcccivc betrij. 


Then 
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Then as repentant to submit, beseech. 

And reconcilement mo\e with Itij^n'd lemorse. 

Confess and pioinise wonders in her change , 

Not tiuly penitent, but chief to try 

Ilei husband, how lar urg’d his patience bcais, 

His \irme or weakness which w y to assail 
Then with moie cautious and instuicted skill 
Again tiansgi esses, and again submits. 

When Samson has lefused to make himself 'a 
spectacle at the feast of h’Ugon, he first justifies his 
behaviom to the ciiorus, who chaige him uith having 
served the Philistines^ a vei’y just distinction; and 
then dcstioys the common excuse of cowardice and 
seivility, which always coniound teinptation witli 
compulsion 

Chor Yet with thy stiength thou scr%’st the 
Sams Not in then idol worship, hut by labour 
Honest and lawtul to deserve myiood 
Of those \'ho have me in then civil power. 

C/io; Where the heai t joins not, outward acts defile not 
Sa7us Wheie outv/ard torce constrains, the sentence holds. 
But w'ho const! ains me to the temple ot Dagoity 
Not diagging’ The Philistine loids command 
Commands aie no constraints If J obey them, 

I do it fieely, vent’iing to displease 
God for the fear of man, and man piefer, 

Set God behind. 

The complaint of blindness which Samson pours 
out at the beginning of the tiagedy is equally ad- 
dressed la the passions and the fancy. The enume- 
ration of his miseries is succeeded by a veiy pleasing 
tiam of poetical images, and concluded by such ex- 
postulations 
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postuhtions and wishes, as reason too often submiti 
to leaui from despair 


0 ^rst Treated beam aiid tbou great v^o^d 
Let there be lioht uid light was over all 
'\\h} am I thus bercavd thy pnme decree’ 
The sun tu me is dark 

And silent as the moon 
\\ hen she deserts the night 
Hid m her vacant interluiiarcavc 
^incc light so ticcr sary is to life 
And almost life itself if it he true. 

That Iij,ht 13 in the soul 
She all in ev ry part why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as the eye confind 
So obvious and so easy to be quench d 
And not as feeling through all parts dilTusd 

1 hat she may look at will thro es ry pore > 


Such are the faults and such the beauties of ifo/w- 
son Agomstes ^^luch I have shoun ttitl) no otiicr 
purpose than to promote tlie knowledge of true 
criticism iljc cicrlasting verdure of ATiitous lau- 
rels has nothing to fear trom the blasts of mahgni^, 
nor can my attempt pioducc any otlier effect, than to 
strengthen their shoots by lopping their lu\unancc 
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